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Art. I.—A Commentary on the Epistle to the Romans. By 
Charles Hodge, Professor of Biblical Literature in the Theo- 
logical Seminary at Princeton. Sixteenth Edition. Phila- 
delphia: William S. and Alfred Martien. 1859. 


From the time of Augustine down to that of Calvin, and from 
the time of Calvin down to the promulgation of the Westminster 
Confession of Faith, the ninth chapter of the Epistle to the 
Romans was the high ground, and the great stronghold, of the 
champions of unconditional predestination. Of all the passages 
of that chapter, none has been relied upon by them with greater 
confidence, than the allusion to Jacob and Esau in verses 11, 12, 
and 13, and to the parable of the potter in verse 21. No other 
portion of Scripture has, perhaps, been more sadly vexed by the 
zeal of disputants, or more thoroughly obscured by the clouds 
and smoke of controversy. Although, after the lapse of thirteen 
centuries, much of that obscuration has passed away, allowing 
the simple truth of God’s word to dawn on the mind of Calvinists 
themselves ; yet have some learned writers, such as Dr. P. Schaff, 
continued to regard it as one of the most difficult chapters of the 
Bible. 

Now all this difficulty, as it seems to us, may be easily traced 
to its real source, not in the word of God itself, but in the false 
notions and speculations of men. It was due originally to the 
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philosophy of Augustine. Educated at the feet of Plato, and 
afterward converted to the doctrine of Jesus, this greatest of ‘the 
fathers’ mingled, as we believe, some of the worst errors of the 
philosopher with the pure word of the Son of God. In the 
good man, said Plato, ‘virtue is present by a divine fate’; 
and this word formed, as it still forms, the keynote of Augus- 
tinism. It is still heard, as the dominant note, in all the specu- 
lations of Augustine, and Calvin, and Edwards, and Hodge. 
The readers of our THEopICY,— the labor of twenty of the best 
years of our life,—are well aware, that we have devoted all our 
energies, such as they are, to the destruction of this grand Pla- 
tonic idol of a Divine Fare. 

Just so long as this idol, or doctrine, holds a place in the mind 
of man, or continues to haunt his imagination, will he find 
clouds and difficulties in the pure word of God, where, otherwise, 
none would be found to exist. It will appear to him, at first 
view, as clear as the sun in the heavens, that his favorite dogma 
of a divine fate is set forth in the ninth chapter of Romans, as 
well as in other portions of Scripture. But the greater his zeal 
in the advocacy of this dogma, the deeper will be the darkness, 
and the greater the difficulties, which the facts of Revelation and 
of reason will cause to gather around his path. The darkness 
and the difficulties, both speculative and practical, both intellec- 
tual and moral, which will, in such case, tend to overwhelm his 
reason, and oppress his imagination, can be resisted only by the 
most blind and implicit faith. On the other hand, if he will 
lay aside his ‘ idol of the den’, as Bacon would call it, and come 
witha free mind, as open and unprepossessed as that of a child, to 
the study of Scripture in the simple light of Scripture itself, the 
truth would commend itself to every Christian man’s conscience 
in the sight. Clouds and difficulties, darkness and distress, 
would no longer perplex and confound his mind; for the glory 
of the ‘divine idea’, once clearly seen, would henceforth eclipse 
the ‘human idol’. In these utterances of our inmost soul, we 
do but record the simple facts of our own experience ; which we 
shall now endeavor to establish on the solid and impregnable 
basis of Scripture. 

If God has said to any man, ‘ Let him alone, he is joined to his 
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idols’, we have no wish to disturb him. If any man or woman— 
if any boy or girl —is perfectly certain, that the dogma of pre- 
destination, or of a divine fate, is taught in the ninth chapter of Ro- 
mans, he, or she, will of course treat our discussion with contempt. 
We cheerfully acquiesce in such treatment; for we can not, and 
we do not, hope to make any impression on the pope which any 
one may happen to carry in his bosom. But we will suggest, in 
passing, that however profound may be the conviction of his own 
infallibility, he may possibly be doomed to fall. The whole 
world was, at one time, most profoundly and perfectly convinced 
of the truth of the Platonic idea, that all the heavenly bodies 
revolve in perfect circles. All men, for two thousand years and 
more, clung to this idea as clearly and unquestionably true. 
Though it did not agree with many of the observed facts of as- 
tronomy, and though it involved the whole science in manifold 
and mighty difficulties; yet so evident did it seem in itself, and 
so ‘agreeable to the nature of things’, that it retained its hold 
on the human mind, until, in modern times, the spell was 
broken by Kepler. This was no sooner done, and the Platonic 
idea of circular orbits banished, than the darkness and difficul- 
ties which it had introduced into the old astronomy disappeared, 
and the beautiful book of the heavens still more clearly and fully 
‘declared the glory of the Lord’. In like manner, the Platonic 
idea of ‘a divine fate’, which, for more than ten centuries, con- 
verted the ninth chapter of Romans, and other portions of Scrip- 
ture, into an abyss of darkness, has only to be expelled there- 
from, in order that they may mirror forth ‘the brightness of the 
Father’s glory’. 

If, however, we would do this so clearly that every eye may 
see it, we must bear in mind the exact idea of predestination, or 
of a divine fate, which has been imported into the sacred Scrip- 
tures. ‘ Predestination’, says Calvin, is ‘the eternal decree of 
God, by which he has determined in himself, what he would 
have to become of every individual of mankind. For they are 
not all created with the same destiny ; but eternal life is foreor- 
dained for some, and eternal damnation for others. Every man, 
therefore, being created for the one or the other of these ends, we 
say, he is predestinated to life or to death’.  Jnstitutes, Book 
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ili, c. xxi. §v.] ‘We assert’, he continues, ‘that by an 
eternal counsel (or decree) God has once for all determined, both 
whom he would admit to salvation, and whom he would condemn 
to destruction’. [Jbid. §vii.] 

Having fairly stated his doctrine, with even greater precision 
and emphasis than Augustine, Calvin proceeds to reason as fol- 
lows: ‘ The declaration, “Jacob have I loved, but Esau have 
I hated ”, respects the whole posterity of the patriarch, whom the 
prophet there opposes to the descendants of Esau. Yet this is 
no objection to having in the person of one individual a specimen 
of the election, which can never fail of its effect’. Thus, accord- 
ing to Calvin, we have, in the person of Jacob, a specimen of the 
election of an individual to eternal life; and, in the person of 
Esau, a specimen of the fore-ordination and condemnation of an 
individual to eternal death. Though they were twins, ‘they 
were not created with the same destiny; but eternal life was 
fore-ordained’ for Jacob, and ‘eternal damnation’ for Esau. 
This is ‘what God would have to become’ of the one and the 
other. Nay, as ‘every man is created for the one or the other of 
these ends’; so Jacob was created to be saved, and Esau was 
created to be damned. 

Now, we appeal to every candid reader in the world, if the 
above reasoning is not truly wonderful? It is certainly to our 
mind as strange a prostration of a great intellect, beneath the 
blinding influence of an hypothesis, as we have ever witnessed in 
the history of mental aberrations or imbecilities. We should 
have deemed it unworthy of a child, if it had not been perpe- 
trated by a Calvin. We beg the reader to look for himself, and 
see if this judgment is not just. 

Calvin was far too well versed in Scripture, to imagine, for a 
moment, as so many illiterate persons do, that the names of Jacob 
and Esau in Romans refer to the individuals themselves. In- 
deed, he could not look at the prophecy recorded in Genesis xxv, 
without perceiving that, by a’ very common figure of speech, the 
names of Jacob and Esau are used by St. Paul to denote their 
respective descendants, and not the individuals themselves. Hence 
he says, truly, ‘ the declaration “ Jacob have I loved, and Esau 
have I hated ”, respects the whole posterity of the patriarch, whom 
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the prophet there opposes to the descendants of Esau’. He also 
says, very truly, that this ‘is no objection’ to the doctrine, that 
the one individual was fore-ordained to eternal life, and the other 
to eternal death. But, in the name of common sense, does it 
follow that because a particular text of Scripture ‘is no objec- 
tion ’ to his doctrine, it is a proof, or ‘specimen’ of its truth? 
There are, in fact, thousands of scriptural texts, which raise ‘ no 
objection’ to the doctrine of predestination; but this does not 
make them proofs in its favor. Such, precisely, is the state of 
the case with respect to the passage under consideration. As St. 
Paul was speaking of the descendants of Jacob and Esau, and 
not of the individuals themselves; so his language cannot, with- 
out being grossly perverted from its real meaning, be applied to, 
or understood of, the two individuals Jacob and Esau, much less 
of the eternal fore-ordination of one to eternal life, and of the other 
to eternal death. 

That by the names of Jacob and Esau, St. Paul means the de- 
scendants of Jacob and Esau, and not the individuals themselves, 
is perfectly evident from the language of the prophecy to which 
he so briefly refers. In Genesis xxv, 22, 23, the prophecy on 
which the Apostle builds his argument, is in these words: ‘And 
the children [Jacob and Esau] struggled together within her ; and 
she said, If it be so, why am I thus? And she went to inquire 
of the Lord. And the Lord said unto her, Two nations are in 
thy womb, and two manner of people shall be separated ’ from thee, 
‘and the one people shall be stronger than the other people; and 
the elder shall serve the younger’. Now here, it is perfectly 
evident, from the express words of the prophecy itself, that it re- 
ferred to two nations, to two manner of people, and not to two in- 
dividuals. And besides, if such were not the express declaration 
of the prophecy, there are several reasons which compel us to 
adopt this view of its meaning. 

In the first place, it is not true that Esau, the elder, ever 
served the younger, Jacob. This prediction is true only in re- 
gard to their descendants. The elder brother never served the 
younger. But according to the express words of the prophecy, 
the elder people did serve the younger people ; that is, the de- 
scendants of Esau did serve the descendants of Jacob. So far, 
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indeed, is it from true that Esau served Jacob, that Jacob always 
stood in terror of his older and more warlike brother. He 
called himself Esau’s ‘ servant’, and he called Esau ‘his lord’ ; 
he bowed down and humbled himself before Esau, and made 
great presents to him, in order to secure his favor and friendship. 
Hence, if we would not make the prophecy utterly false, we must 
understand it as referring, not to the individuals Jacob and Esau, 
but to their descendants, to the ‘ two nations ’, to the ‘ two manner 
of people’, which sprang from their loins. 

In the second place, if we understand the prophecy in ques- 
tion as referring, not to ‘two nations’, but to two individuals, we 
shall represent the character of God in the most odious, hateful, 
and repulsive light imaginable. We shall represent him as 
saying to Rebecca, One of the children in thy womb have I 
hated from all eternity, and have therefore doomed to everlasting 
destruction! Is it possible that God, the ever-blessed and holy 
Father of spirits, would have delivered such a message to his 
servant Rebecca? Nay, is it possible that any decent man, that 
any ordinary ruffian, could, in her situation, have addressed her 
in such terms? For our part, we cannot believe that any being 
less malignant than a devil, if he had known the fact of the 
fore-ordination of Esau to eternal damnation, would have, under 
such circumstances, revealed it to the fond heart of the anxious 
mother. But, thank God! we are not required to believe any 
such thing of him. Weare only required to believe that God, in 
his infinite wisdom and goodness, preferred the younger people 
to the elder, and determined to treat them with greater favor in 
regard to their temporal interests, or prosperity and greatness. 
In this sense, the prophecy was perfectly agreeable to the heart 
of Rebecca ; who afterward, as we all know, favored its fulfilment. 

In the third place, the subject of St. Paul’s discourse, and the 
coherency of his argument, demand the construction that we 
have placed upon his words. For, in the ninth chapter of 
Romans, he is speaking, not of the plan of salvation for indi- 
viduals, but of God’s dealings with the nations of the earth. 
He is speaking, in other words, not of the destiny of individual 
souls, but of the calling of the Gentiles and the rejection of the 
Jews. This is, at the present day, conceded by Dr. Hodge, by 
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Dr. Macknight, and by other Calvinistic divines and biblical 
critics. ‘ With the eighth chapter’, says Dr. Hodge, in his Com- 
mentary on the Epistle to the Romans, ‘the discussion of the 
plan of salvation, and its immediate consequences, was brought 
toa close. The consideration of the calling of the Gentiles, and 
the rejection of the Jews, commences with the ninth, and ex- 
tends to the end of the eleventh’. Thus, according to Dr. 
Hodge himself, ‘the subject which the Apostle had in view’, in 
the ninth chapter of Romans, was ‘the rejection of the Jews’, 
and ‘the calling of the Gentiles’. Hence, if from the Old Testa- 
ment, or from any other source, he had quoted a prophecy, or 
passage, relating to the doctrine of individual election and repro- 
bation, he would have been guilty of a gross solecism in logic, of 
a non sequitur as plain and palpable as it is possible to conceive. 
But as, in fact, he was discussing the character of God’s dealings 
with the nations, or peoples, of the earth; so his reference to 
the prophecy in question was exactly in point, or. to the grand 
purpose of his argument. Hence, if we would not make the 
Apostle’s reasoning false, we must understand his words as we have 
explained them; nay, as God himself, in the original prophecy, 
delivered to Rebecca, was pleased to utter them. For he then 
speaks, as we have seen, of ‘two nations’, of ‘two manner of 
people’; and, all hypotheses aside, we understand him to mean 
exactly what he says, and not two individuals. - 

We dare not understand him to speak of two individuals: 1. 
Because this would be to contradict his own words; 2. Because 
this would be to ascribe brutal language to his ever-blessed lips ; 
and, 3. Because this would make the argument of the Apostle 
false and ridiculous. 

Dr. Hodge admits, that the reference to ‘the two races’— 
‘the descendants of Jacob and Esau ’— is ‘ principally intended 
in the communication to Rebecca’. In spite of his Calvinism, 
he is compelled to admit this. But yet, as if loth to abandon 
entirely the great proof-text and stronghold of Augustine and 
Calvin, he adds :—‘ But it is clear: That the distinction between 
the two races pre-supposed a distinction between the individuals. 
Jacob, made the special heir of his father Isaac, obtained as an 
individual the birthright and the blessing ; and Esau, as an indi- 
vidual, was cast off’. 
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True, O mighty prophet of Princeton! perfectly true. Jacob 
was, in fact, ‘made the heir to his father Isaac’. But the ques- 
tion is, Did he inherit from his father the irreversible boon of 
eternal life? The distinction between him and Esau was, un- 
questionably, a personal one, as well as a national. The fact 
that his descendants were to be so highly honored and blessed, 
must have been to the mind of Jacob a source of inexpressible 
satisfaction and delight. But was this personal distinction the 
fixed, eternal, and irresistible decree of life everlasting to Jacob, 
and of death everlasting to Esau? There is not, in the whole 
record, the least sign or shadow of any such awful distinction as 
this; and it is found there, or seen, only as the ghost of a hor- 
rible hypothesis. The horrible hypothesis leads to the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and not to the interpretation of Scripture 
to the horrible hypothesis. 

The only blessings of which the record gives the least intima- 
tion, are precisely like those with which, in his providence, God 
still continues to distinguish some men, and some nations, from 
others. They are the gift, not of eternal life, but only of certain 
temporal blessings and advantages. Hence, they throw no light 
whatever on the dark, Calvinistic scheme of predestination. To 
make out this scheme, or anything like this scheme, something 
more must be done than to show that God, in his infinite wisdom, 
distinguishes one nation, or one individual, from another, in the 
distribution of his temporal favors. That he does this, no one 
denies ; and, consequently, to prove this, has just exactly nothing 
at all to do with the question. The case of Jacob is produced 
as ‘a specimen’, that God does, by a fixed, eternal, and irresistible 
decree, fore-ordain individual men to everlasting life; and’ yet, 
after all, it turns out that it is only ‘a specimen’ of great worldly 
power and prosperity, whose awful responsibilities are increased 
in proportion to his exaltation and glory. O most ‘impotent 
and lame conclusion !’ 

If any champion of Calvinism would speak to the point, he 
must show that the favor which God, by his almighty and irre- 
sistible decree, brings home to one man, and withholds from 
another, is neither more nor less than the salvation of his im- 
mortal soul. He must show that God, by an eternal and om- 
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nipotent decree, makes some men the heirs, not of Isaac, but of 
eternal glory, while he stamps others with the seal of eternal 
death. Hence, the case of Jacob and Esau, is not to the point. 

All the gifts of Heaven — health, riches, honors, intelligence, 
power, dominion, and whatever else comes down from the Father 
of Mercies, is scattered among the children of men with the 
most promiscuous diversity. Hence, the blessings or advantages 
which God bestowed on Jacob, are so far from being inconsistent 
with his ordinary dealings with men, that they are all of a piece 
with the whole analogy of nature and providence. As there is 
nothing strange, or extraordinary, in such divine dispensations of 
his goodness; so there is not the least appearance, or shadow, of 
injustice or hardship. 

Although we, poor blind worms of the dust, cannot see the 
particular reasons of this wonderful diversity of gifts, or how 
each blessing answers the designs of providence; yet every 
shadow of injustice disappears as soon as we reflect that God 
deals with every one ‘according to what he hath, and not accord- 
ing to what he hath not’. His infinite bounty overflows, in 
various degrees, on all his creatures. But yet his justice equalises 
all, by requiring each to give an account of exactly the talents 
committed to his charge, and no more. 

In this respect, how clearly, and how broadly, are all the dis- 
pensations of the divine goodness distinguished from the Calvin- 
istic scheme of election and reprobation. According to this 
scheme, the reprobate have not, and never could have, the power 
or ability to obey God; and yet are they doomed to eternal tor- 
ments, because they fail to render an impossible obedience. This 
is to deal with them, not according to what they have, but accord- 
ing to what they have not, and never could have. Hence to 
reason from the one of these cases to the other, from the inequality 
of gifts, and talents, and temporal advantages or blessings, to 
the iron-bound scheme of predestination, as Calvinists uniformly 
do, is to confound all our notions of just dealing, and to convert 
the rightful sovereignty of God intoa horrible despotism. Though 
God may, in this life, bestow the robes of royalty on one and 
the rags of servitude on another ; yet are all his ways equal and 
just, and, at the last great day, his equity and goodness will be 
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vindicated in the sight of an assembled universe. But who could 
cherish this faith, at once so sublime and so consoling, if we 
could be made to believe that God created the greater portion of 
mankind, or even one immortal soul, on purpose to be damned. 

We have already seen that, according to the admission of both 

Calvin and Dr. Hodge, the names of Jacob and Esau, in the 
ninth of Romans, are used by St. Paul to denote their respective 
descendants. But as a few more words on this branch of our 
subject may not be amiss, we proceed to show, that this use of 
names is frequent in the word of God. Thus, in Gen. xlix, 10, 
it is said: ‘The sceptre shall not pass from Judah, till Shiloh 
come’. The inspired penman did not mean, that Judah, the son 
of Jacob, should live, and continue to hold the sceptre, till our 
Saviour made his appearance on earth. He said Judah ; but he 
evidently meant the descendants of Judah. In this sense, the 
prediction was fulfilled ; in the literal sense, it was falsified; for 
Judah, in his own person, did not wield the sceptre till Shiloh 
came. Here, then, by a very familiar figure of speech, the name 
of the ancestor is used to denote his descendants. Judah, in the 
verse just quoted, most unquestionably stands for the posterity 
of Judah, and not at all for the individual man. 

Again, in Gen. xlix, it is said: ‘And Jacob called unto his 
sons, and said, Gather yourselves together, that I may tell you 
that which shall befall you in the last days. Gather yourselves 
together, and hear, ye sons of Jacob; and hearken unto Israel 
your father’. Now here, the patriarch and prophet, then stand- 
ing on the brink of the grave and leaning on the top of his 
staff, did not suppose that his sons would, in person, live through 
all future time, and experience the events of ‘the last days’. He 
calls his sons by names — Reuben, Simeon, Levi, Dan, &c., — and 
tells them what should befall them in the last days, evidently 
meaning their respective descendants or posterity, and not them- 
selves. It is indeed in this memorable prophecy, that the pre- 
diction occurs: ‘The sceptre shall not depart from Judah, nor a 
lawgiver from between his feet, until Shiloh come’. Hence, 
although he speaks of Reuben, and Levi, and Judah, and Dan, 
and so on, by name, it is perfectly evident that he means their 
descendants, or tribes, to whom the prophecy relates, and in re- 
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gard to whom alone it was fulfilled. Now what would be 
thought of the biblical critic, or scholar, who should attempt 
to show, that the prophecy of Jacob had its fulfilment in the 
persons of Judah, Simeon, Levi, and so on, and not merely in 
their descendants? Wouid he not be deemed a downright 
simpleton, or else deprived of the use of his rational faculties by 
some most strange and wonderful influence? What shall we 
say, then, of those who, with Calvin, interpret the prophecy in 
Gen. xxv. respecting ‘two nations’, or ‘two manner of people’ 
to mean the fore-ordination of Jacob to eternal glory, and of 
Esau to the damnation of hell? Is it not evident, that a blind, 
sectarian zeal has deprived them of the fair use of their rational 
faculties ? 

Mr. Shaw, in his learned exposition of the Westminster Con- 
Jession of Faith, says: ‘The decree of God, with respect to the 
everlasting state of angels and men, is known by the name of 
predestination ; and this consists of two branches, generally 
known by the names of election and reprobation’. Among his 
scriptural proofs of this awful decree, we find, of course, the 
words of St. Paul, ‘The children being not yet born, neither 
having done any good or evil, that the purpose of God according 
to election might stand, not of works, but of him that calleth, It 
was said of her, The elder shall serve the younger. As it is 
written, Jacob have I loved, and Esau have I hated’. But this 
is to construe the prophecy to which St. Paul refers, not by looking 
at. the words of the prophecy itself, but only at the Apostle’s par- 
tial citation of them. If, on the contrary, we look at the words 
themselves, and construe the Scriptures in the light of Scriptures, 
we shall not find the least shadow of a foundation for the awful 
dogma of Calvinistic predestination. ‘The meaning of the 
Bible ’, says Cecil, ‘is the Bible’; and the Bible is its own best 
interpreter. Hence, if we would get at the meaning of the Bible, we 
must pay more respect to the words of the Bible, than we do to 
any heathen hypothesis under the sun, even if it be the hypothesis 
of a Plato. If we pursue this course, the inevitable conclusion is 
as follows: ‘ It was said to her, “ The elder [people] shall serve 
the younger [people]. As it is written, [the younger people] 
Jacob have I loved, but [the elder people] Esau have I hated.”’ 
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Thus, when viewed in the clear, full light of Scripture, the last 
shadow of the awful dogma of Calvinistic predestination disap- 
pears from the words of St. Paul. 

Israel is one of the names of Jacob; which was given to him 
by the angel with whom he wrestled. Hence, he says, ‘ Hear, ye 
sons of Jacob, and hearken unto Jsrael your father’. Now this 
name of Jacob, has been so frequently applied to his descendants, 
that it has almost entirely lost its original reference to himself. 
Accordingly, when we speak of Israel, at the present day, we 
think of his descendants, and not of himself; so completely has 
the name been transferred, by use and custom, from the ancestor 
to his offspring. In like manner, for more than a thousand 
years after the death of Jacob, his name was, in the Old Testa- 
ment, familiarly used to denote his descendants. It is only by 
a gross inattention to this fact, to this usus loquendi, of the Old 
Testament, as well as to the express words of Gen. xxv. 22, 23, 
that St. Paul is made to twist and pervert the original prophecy 
respecting ‘two nations’ into a special reference to the indivi- 
duals Jacob and Esau! And to cap the climax of absurdity, St. 
Paul is made to speak of the eternal destiny of the two indi- 
viduals ; though there is not the shadow of an allusion to any 
such thing in the words of the original prophecy. This is the more 
wonderful ; because in the writings of Moses there is so little 
said about a future state of rewards and punishments, that some 
learned divines (as Bishop Warburton for instance) deny that 
this doctrine forms any part of his legislation or language. 

We agree with Calvin, that the words of St. Paul, even prop- 
erly understood, raise ‘ no objection’ to his doctrine. But then, 
when such an awful dogma is in question, we demand something 
more than a passage of Scripture, which raises ‘no objection’ 
, against it. We have a right to demand, and we do demand, a 
' passage of Scripture, which raises a presumption in its favor. 
We also agree with Dr. Hodge, that the prophecy of Gen. xxv. 
22, 23, implies a ‘ personal blessing to the individual Jacob, and its 
opposite to the individual Esau’. But then, in the name of God, 
and of his eternal glory, we call for proof, not that he bestows 
personal blessings upon some individuals, and their opposites on 
other individuals, (a fact which no one denies,) but that, by an 
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eternal decree, he created and ordained some individual men to 
be blessed forever, and others to be forever damned. This is the 
question. And for this, we call for proof, solid and substantial, 
and not for shams or shadows. 

But we are told that, according to the word of God, the Cal- 
vinistic scheme of predestination is true. ‘For he saith to 
Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I 
will have compassion on whom I will have compassion’. [Rom. 
ix. 15.] Take these words by themselves, and apply them to 
individuals, as most Calvinists do, and they are, we admit, ap- 
parently on the side of predestination. But if we study these 
words, not in the flare of human fancies, nor in the false light of 
a human hypothesis, but in the clear, calm, and steady light of 
Revelation, every shadow of difficulty disappears ; so that we may 
again rejoice in the beams of the divine equity and goodness. 

Although Dr. Macknight was a Calvinistic divine, and a 
believer in the doctrine of predestination; yet has he had the 
lofty candor, and the moral courage, to interpret these words in 
the interests of truth, rather than of party or sect. We want no 
better commentary on the above passage, than the one furnished 
by Dr. Macknight. He says :—Rom. ix. v. 15. For he saith 
to Moses, I will have mercy on whom I will have mercy, and I 
will have compassion on whom I will have compassion. Here 
mercy is not an eternal pardon granted to individuals, but the re- 
ceiving of a nation into favor, after being displeased with it; for 
these words were spoken to Moses, after God had laid aside his 
purpose of consuming the Israelites for their sin in making and 
worshipping the golden calf. Exod. xxxiii. 19.’ Thus, accor- 
ding to this celebrated Calvinistic commentator, the passage in 
question has nothing whatever to do with the granting of ‘ an 
eternal pardon to individuals’, or with his own doctrine of Cal- 
vinistic predestination. On the contrary, he honestly refuses to 
see proof, where none exists. And no candid critic, or real in- 
quirer after truth, who studies the word in its own light, rather 
than in the false light of a heathen hypothesis, can, we believe, 
possibly come to any other conclusion. 

Dr. Macknight also says :—‘ The passages of this chapter [Ro- 
mans ix.], which pious and learned men have understood of the 
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election and reprobation of individuals, are, in the foregoing 
illustration, interpreted of the election of nations to be the chosen 
people of God’, &c. Thus, Dr. Macknight entirely abandons 
the ninth chapter of Romans, and falls back on other portions 
of Scripture, in order to find proof of the dogma of predestina- 
tion. His chief reliance is on the eighth chapter of the same 
Epistle, which we briefly and imperfectly considered in the last 
number of our REVIEW. 

Of course, Dr. Macknight paid the usual penalty for this act 
of his candor and courage; he no sooner lifted his foot out of 
one of the old ruts of his party, and set it on true ground, than 
he found himself in a hornets’ nest of small sectarians. 

‘ We be slanderously reported’, say our Presbyterian brethren, 
‘to believe that there are infants in hell’. As for ourselves, we 
have never accused them of any such horrible heresy. On the 
contrary, we have repeatedly declared, in the pages of this RE- 
VIEW, that that belief, or doctrine, is now excluded from the 
minds and hearts of all Christian men. But it is, nevertheless, 
in Augustine, in Calvin, and in the Presbyterian Confession of 
Faith. 

‘Here are two new-born infants’, says Augustine. ‘ Both are 
of the lump of perdition’. Yet God takes the one, and rejects 
the other. Now why is this? ‘Neither has any merit’, answers 
Augustine; ‘neither has done any good or evil’. ‘ But the potter 
has power over the clay, of the same lump to make one vessel 
unto honor, and another unto dishonor?’ [Romans ix. 21.] 
Thus, according to Augustine, the great father and founder of 
the scheme of predestination, it is simply because God kas the 
power to do so, that he takes one new-born infant to his bosom, 
and casts another into ‘the fire prepared for the devil and his 
angels’. Do we slander St. Augustine, when we merely state his 
own in his own words? ‘ 

Calvin is equally explicit, When he looks into the Scriptures, 
he seems to hesitate, and most impotently concludes, that the 
case of Jacob and Esau, that is, the case of ‘ two nations’, or 
‘two manner of people’, raised ‘no objection’ to his scheme of 
predestination. But what he lacks in proof, he is abundantly 
able to make up in assertion. Hence, he boldly affirms, ‘We 
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have a lively, exhibition of this truth, (i. e. of election and repro- 
bation) in a particular example. Jacob and Esau are brothers, 
begotten of the same parents, still enclosed in the same womb, 
not yet brought forth to the light; there is in all respects a per- 
fect equality between them; yet the judgment of God concern- 
ing them is different. For he takes one, and rejects the other’. 
Thus Calvin adduces the case of Jacob and Esau, as unborn in- 
fants, to illustrate and prove his scheme of predestination ; or, 
in other words, to show that God, by an eternal and immutable 
decree, determined ‘what he would have to become of every in- 
dividual of mankind’; fore-ordaining and creating ‘some to 
eternal life’, and ‘others to eternal damnation’. ‘Though there 
is, says he, ‘in all respects a perfect equality between them’; 
yet God takes the one to his bosom, as the heir of eternal life 
and glory, while he consigns the other to everlasting torments. 

He makes out this monstrous doctrine, as we have seen, by a 
monstrous perversion of Scripture. The language which God 
utters respecting ‘two nations’, or ‘two manner of people’, he 
applies to two individuals; and, without the least shadow of 
authority from the word of God, (except what falls on it from a 
heathen hypothesis,) he converts the temporal destiny of two 
nations into the eternal, and immutable destiny of two immortal 
souls. 

Such is the horrid perversion of Scripture, by which the great 
God of heaven and earth has been converted into the grim Prince 
of predestination! Such the frightful alchemy by which the 
vials of an unprovoked, eternal, and inextinguishable hate, have 
been extracted from the very essence of the divine goodness 
itself! Such the process, by which a God of infinite mercy has 
been transformed into the devourer of his own children, like the 
bloody-mouthed Saturn of the heathen mythology! ‘That such 
was the doctring of Calvin, no one can hesitate to believe, who 
has read the extracts from his works in a recent number of our 
REVIEW. 

The same doctrine is set forth in the Westminster Confession of 
Faith. It was zealously held and maintained, as we have shown 
in the article just referred to, by the great authors of that Con- 
fession of Faith. According to the words of the Confession itself, 
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all mankind are divided into the elect and the reprobate. ‘ Paul’, 
says Mr. Shaw, the learned and approved commentator on the 
Westminster Confession, ‘ produces the case of Jacob and Esau as 
an illustration of the subject, and traces the predestination of in- 
dividuals to happiness or misery to the sovereignty of God, with- 
out any consideration of their works. As the lot of the two sons 
of Isaac was settled prior to their personal conduct, so the 
Apostle signifies, that the appointment of particular persons to 
salvation depends upon the good pleasure of God’. Now is it 
true, is it possible, that it was from all eternity the good pleasure of 
God, that, without respect to ‘ their personal conduct’, or ‘works’, 
some persons should be saved, and some damned? If so, which is 
the more admirable, the more worthy of a God, the good pleasure 
which saves, or the good pleasure which damns? In the face of 
this dark creed, in the presence of which the bottomless Pit 
itself seems to grow darker, we boldly affirm, because we do most 
earnestly and devoutly believe, that it was, and is, and ever will be, 
the good pleasure of God to save all men. Are we not told, in- 
deed, that he ‘will have all men to be saved’; that he is ‘ not 
willing that any should perish’? Hence, if any do perish, 
it is only because they place themselves beyond the reach, or 
efficacy, of all the means and influences which even infinite 
wisdom and goodness might use for their salvation. 

But when ‘particular persons’ die in infancy, what becomes 
of them? ‘ Elect infants dying in infancy’, says the Westminster 
Confession, ‘are regenerated and saved by Christ through the 
Spirit, who worketh when, and where, and how he listeth’. 
But why does he please to work on ‘elect infants’ only, to re- 
generate and renew, them to life everlasting? Because, answers 
the Confession, Christ died for the elect only. These are its very 
words: ‘ Neither are any other redeemed by Christ, effectually 
called, justified, adopted, sanctified, and saved, but the elect only’. 
What, then, becomes of non-elect infants, whd die in infancy? 
Christ, we are told, did not die for them; the Spirit does not 
regenerate them ; they are not adopted, nor called, nor sanctified, 
nor saved. What, then, becomes of them? What becomes of 
these poor little Esaus, outcasts from all eternity, and the victims 
of the almighty decree of God’s ‘ good pleasure’ that they should 
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be damned? Do they go to heaven without a Redeemer and 
without a Sanctifier? Nay, do they go to heaven, in spite of God’s 
eternal and immutable decree of reprobation? If they do, then 
let the Westminster Confession of Faith say so, and teach the 
salvation of those for whom Christ never died, and for whose 
eternal destruction the omnipotent decree of God had gone forth. 
But if they do not, that is, if they do not go to heaven, then 
what becomes of them? Shall we say with Augustine and Cal- 
vin, that as there are but ‘two places known to Scripture’ — 
heaven and hell —so if they do not go to the one, they must 
inevitably go to the other ? 

Oh, gentle reader! say what you please of the everlasting 
state of infants. Say that they are annihilated; say that some 
are saved, and some are dropped out and lost by the wayside ; 
say all this, or dream all this, if you please; but for the sake of 
God’s glory, never say, with Augustine and Calvin, that two 
infants are ‘in all respects exactly equal’; yet God saves the one, 
and damns the other. Such might, indeed, be the capricious 
fondness of a fiend, coupled with as capricious malignity; but it 
is not the equal goodness of our God. He never takes such as 
he leaves; and he never leaves such as he takes. His goodness 
is alike to all; his tender mercies are over all his works. They 
are over Esau, as well as over Jacob; and if he makes any dis- 
tinction between them, it is because he sees a difference. This 
may not, if you please, be a difference of moral character, or 
merit ; but it is, at least, a difference in regard to what they are 
capable of being made, or of becoming in his holy hands. If 
there were no difference, God would make no distinction ; just 
as certainly as he is an all-seeing and fair Ruler of the universe. 
This is our faith in God —in the infinite wisdom which guides 
his almighty power, shapes all the designs of his infinite good- 
ness, and superintends the execution of all his glorious works. 

But, after all, did God really hate Esau? Did he really, or 
literally, hate him, before he was born, before he had done any 
good or evil, and without any respect to his character, or ‘ works’? 
In other words, was he ‘in all respects exactly’ like Jacob, when 
God, in his’infinite ‘ good pleasure’, marked him with the seal 
of reprobation, and fore-ordained him to ‘the fire prepared for 
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the devil and his angels’? Even Dr. Hodge, who believes in 
the decree of election and reprobation, cannot find it in his 
heart to say, that God really hated Esau. He tries to prove, 
indeed, that although God, from all eternity, doomed Esau to 
hell-torments forever, he did not hate him at all, but only loved 
him less than he loved Jacob! If he only loved Esau less than 
Jacob, then one would suppose that he would have placed him 
in a lower heaven, and not in hell. But, however great the in- 
consistency into which Dr. Hodge is led by his reasoning, the 
reasoning itself is ingenious and plausible, if not sound. If 
sound, it clearly refutes the doctrine of election and reprobation 
as far as Jacob and Esau are concerned; for who, that has not 
lost his senses, can possibly believe that hell is the expression of 
a ‘less love’, than is heaven itself? 

‘The meaning is’, says Dr. Hodge, ‘that God preferred the 
one to the other, or chose the one instead of the other. -As 
this, [according to the Hebrew idiom,] is the idea meant to be 
expressed, it is evident that in this case, [as well as in others, ] 
the word hate means to love less, to regard and treat with less 
favor. Thus, in Gen. xxix. 33, Leah says ‘she is hated by her 
husband, while, in the 30th verse [of the same chapter], the 
idea is expressed by saying, Jacob “loved Rachel more than 
Leah”, or Leah less than Rachel’. 

In like manner, our Saviour says, Luke xiv. 26, ‘If any man 
come to me, and hate not his father, and mother, and wife, and 
children, and brethren, and sisters, yea, and his own life also, he 
cannot be my disciple’. Now, our blessed Lord and Master did 
not mean, that his disciples should really hate, in the literal sense 
of the word, his father, or mother, or wife, or children, for his 
sake ; for he everywhere inculcates the love of all these relatives. 
He only meant that we should love them less than himself. The 
same idea is, accordingly, expressed by him in these words, 
(Matt. x. 37; John xii. 25], ‘He that loveth father, or mother, 
more than me is not worthy of me’. 


This reasoning is sound. For the man who cannot deal with his | 


life, and with all that makes life dear to him, as if he hated 
them, when they come into competition with the love of Christ, 
is not worthy of him. He cannot be his disciple. The mean- 
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ing evidently is, not that we should ‘hate’ our bosom friends, or 
relations, but only that we should love them less than Christ. 
The brightest light ever created by human art, or ever seen on 
earth, if held between the eye and the body of the sun, assumes 
the appearance of a dark spot on the flaming disk of that great 
luminary. Though it may be too bright for the naked eye to 
look upon ; yet is it, by the overpowering effulgence of the sun, 
converted into apparent darkness. So, in like manner, the love 
of Christ, the ever-blessed Redeemer and Sanctifier of souls, 
converts, by the power of contrast, all earthly love into seeming 
hate. . 

This reasoning is applied by Dr. Hodge to the case of Jacob 
and Esau. ‘The meaning is, says he, not that God hated Esau, 
but only that he loved him less than Jacob, or regarded and 
treated him with less favor. But how does this interpretation of 
the passage, agree with the scheme of election and reprobation, 
as set forth by Calvin and the Westminster Confession of Faith ? 
Shall we be told, that God loved Esau less than Jacob, and there- 
fore doomed him to the everlasting torments of hell? Shall we 
be told, that the greater love signifies the inconceivable glories 
of heaven, and the lesser love, the indescribable horrors of hell ? 

The truth is, as we have already seen, the words in question 
refer, not to the individuals Jacob and Esau, but only to their 
descendants ; and not to their eternal destiny, but only to their 
temporal affairs. Viewed from this stand-point, the words are 
true in the sense put upon them by Hodge; for though God 
did, in the affairs of this life, treat Esau with great favor, he 
treated Jacob with still greater favor. That is to say, he heaped 
temporal blessings on the descendants of Esau, for more than a 
thousand years after the death of their ancestor; calling them, 
all the time, simply ‘Esau’. And if we set all theories aside, 
and look at the plain words of Scripture, we shall be compelled 
to see, why God hated the descendants of Esau, and how he 
punished them in this life. He hated them, on account of their 
abominable wickedness, anc punished them, as a people, in their 
earthly heritage; but, at the same time, he spared every indi- 
vidual soul, whose sins did not call down the divine vengeance. 
Thus, in the very last of the Old Testament prophets, we find 
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these words, uttered long after both Esau and Jacob were dead :— 
‘Was not Esau Jacob’s brother? saith the Lord: yet I loved 
Jacob, and I hated Esau, and laid his mountains and his heritage 
waste for the dragons of the wilderness’. [Malachi i. 2, 3.] 
Such is the expression of God’s hatred of the descendants of 
Esau ; and, having mentioned the punishment, the prophet pro- 
ceeds to describe the sins which had called down upon their heads 
so severe a visitation of the divine displeasure. But he is, at the 
same time, careful to signalise the ‘good pleasure’ of the Lord 
toward all who, in the midst of the general corruption, had not 
departed from his statutes. In relation to those who ‘ feared the 
Lord’, he thus speaks,—‘ And they shall be mine, saith the 
Lord of hosts, in that day when I make wp my jewels ; and I will 
spare them, as a man spareth his own son that serveth him’. 
[Mal. iii. 17.] How tender! and how beautiful! The man, 
indeed, who discovers, in the ever-blessed word of God, anything 
like the harsh and repulsive features of an unconditional election 
and reprobation, of individual souls, has most unquestionably, 
we think, deceived himself by the use and abuse of detached 
extracts therefrom ; extracts which have been made to harmonise 
far more perfectly with the old heathen hypothesis of fate, than 
with the Truth from heaven. 

Before we quit the chapter under consideration, we must notice 
its allusion, in the 21st verse, to the parable of the potter. This 
verse, as we have already seen, was used by St. Augustine to 
justify the salvation of one new-born infant, and the damnation of 
another, without any respect to their foreseen character, or con- 
duct. Both the decree of salvation in the one case, and of 
damnation in the other, are resolved into the mere ‘sovereign 
will and good pleasure of God’. The high ground is taken, 
‘May not God do what he pleases with his own?’ If any one 
is disposed to murmur, or cry out at the horrible harshness of 
such a decree, his mouth is sought to be stopped by the words 
of St. Paul, ‘ Nay but, O man, who art thou that repliest against 
God? Shall the thing formed, say to him that formed it, Why 
hast thou made me thus? Hath not the potter power over the 
clay, of the same lump to make one unto honor, and another 
unto dishonor ?’ 
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We have said to this, the favorite mouth-stopping of Calvin, 
and we still say, ‘We reply not against God, but against thy in- 
terpretation of God’s word. And who art thou, O man, that 
puttest thyself in the place of God?’ The Pope of Rome, it 
has been well said, makes no higher demand, than that we should 
place his interpretation of the Divine Word on a level with 
the Word itself. But before we can do this, it must be shown 
that his interpretation is really and truly infallible. If we are not 
greatly mistaken, however, the above interpretation and use of 
the parable of the potter, is, like many of the Pope’s infallible 
dicta, a gross misconception and perversion of the word of God. 
With the attempt to show this, so clearly that every eye may 
see it, we shall conclude our present paper. 

The devout Catholic, nay, the candid Protestant, who reads 
Mohler’s great work on Symbolism, must rise from its perusal 
with an indescribable distress of mind at the effects of the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of predestination. ‘No subject’, says he, ‘in 
the first times of the Reformation so embittered the Catholics 
against the authors of that revolution, as their doctrine respecting 
the relation wherein the Deity stands to moral evil. In fact, 
Melancthon, in his commentary on the epistle to the Romans, 
in the edition of 1525, had the hardihood to assert, that God 
wrought all things, evil as well as good ; that He was the author of 
David’s adultery, and the treason of Judas, as well as of Paul’s 
conversion’. If we murmur, if we cry aloud in the anguish of 
our souls, at this blasphemy of the Most High, we are asked: 
‘May not God do what he pleases with his own?’ May he not, 
if he chooses, of the same lump of depraved humanity, make a 
Judas Iscariot, or an Apostle Paul? May he not decree, and 
bring to pass, the perfidy of the one, as well as the piety of the 
other? ‘Hath not the potter power over the clay’, &c. ? 

The fact is noticed by Mohler, that this horrible sentiment, 
which ascribes the adultery of David and the treason of Judas 
to the ever-blessed God, disappeared from the later editions of 
Melancthon’s commentary. But the same sentiment, or its equiva- 
lent, exists, to this day, in the CuHrisTIAN InNstiTUTEs of John 
Calvin. ‘The incest’, says he, ‘by which Absolom defiled his 
father’s bed, was the work of God’. Again, he says, ‘that God 
sends the devil to be a lying spirit in the mouth of his prophets’. 
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In the use of such language, and much more to the same 
effect, we would gladly believe that the great reformer merely 
intended to assert, that the detestable crimes of men are perpe- 
trated by the permission of God, and not by his active agency or 
power. But Calvin will not allow us to understand him thus. 
On the contrary, he says, ‘the carnal understanding scarcely 
comprehends how he [God] acting by their means, contracts no 
defilement from their criminality’, &c. ... ‘They consider it 
absurd, that a man should be blinded by the will and command 
of God, and afterward be punished for his blindness. They 
therefore evade the difficulty, by alleging that it happens by the 
permission, and not by the will of God; but God himself, by the 
most unequivocal declarations, rejects this subterfuge. That men, 
however, effect nothing but what he has previously decreed, and 
determines by his secret direction, is proved by express and in- 
numerable testimonies. What we have before cited from the 
Psalmist, that “God hath done whatsoever he hath pleased ”, 
undoubtedly pertains to all the actions of men’; that is, to the 
incest of Absolom, to the treason of Judas, and the agency of 
the devil, as well as to the conversion of Paul! 

Hard is it, indeed, as Calvin declares, for ‘the carnal under- 
standing’ of men to comprehend how God can be just, if he first 
commands them to be blinded, and directs them to do evil 
by the secret operation of his will, and then punishes them for 
yielding to the decree of his omnipotence. ‘ Hence’, as Calvin 
says, have they ‘invented the distinction between doing and per- 
mitting’; insisting God merely permits, instead of doing, or caus- 
ing, the wicked actions of men. ‘But God’, he says, ‘ rejects 
this subterfuge’, this ‘ invented distinction’, by which ‘ the carnal 
understanding’ seeks to evade the awful dogma, that God is, by 
his own proper act and power, the sovereign and irresistible 
author of all the wicked deeds of men and of devils. So com- 
plete indeed, according to the scheme of Calvin, is the power of 
the potter over the clay, the omnipotence of God over the con- 
duct and the characters of men, that he makes an apostle Paul to 
honor and glory, and an apostate Judas to infamy and shame. 
But is his scheme true? 

It is certain, that it derives not the least shadow of support. 
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from the parable of the potter, as that parable is set forth in 
Scripture. If we will only read the parable itself, and allow the 
Bible to be its own interpreter, we shall see that it has no more 
to do with individual election and reprobation, than with the law 
of universal gravitation. The pen of inspiration sets it before 
us in these words: ‘The word which came to Jeremiah from 
the Lord, saying, Arise, and go down to the potter’s house, and 
there I will cause thee to hear my words. Then I went down to 
the potter’s house, and, behold, he wrought a work on the wheels. 
And the vessel that he made of clay was marred in the hands of 
the potter; so he made it again another vessel, as it seemed good 
to the potter to make it. Then the word of the Lord came to 
me, saying, O house of Israel, cannot I do with you as this 
potter? saith the Lord. Behold, as the clay is in the hand ot 
the potter, so are ye in my hand, O house of Israel’. [Jer. xviii.g 

Thus, the parable of the potter, as understood and explained 
~ by the Lord himself, relates to nations, and not to individuals. 
Moreover, in order to remove every appearance of hardship, or 
injustice, from his method of dealing with nations, we are em- 
phatically told, that it shall be, as it always is, in strict accord- 
ance with their good or ill desert. ‘Behold’, saith the Lord, ‘as 
the clay is in the hand of the potter, so are ye in my hand, O 
house of Israel. At what time I shall speak concerning a nation, 
and concerning a kingdom, to pluck up, and to pull down, and to 
destroy it; if that nation, against whom I have pronounced, turn 
from their evil, I will repent of the evil that I thought to do 
unto them. And at what instant I shall speak concerning a na- 
tion, and concerning a kingdom, to build and to plant it; if it do 
evil in my sight, that it obey not my voice, then I will repent of 
the good, wherewith I said I would benefit them’. [Jer. chap. 
XViii. } 

Now, in this sense, we freely, fully, and cordially aecept the 
parable of the potter. For, at the same time that God claims the 
right to deal with nations —to build up or to pull down — ac- 
cording to his own sovereign will and pleasure, he assures us, that 
it is his sovereign will and pleasure to be guided by the eternal 
principles of justice. He will teach the universe, that ‘ righteous- 
ness exalteth a nation’, and that ‘sin is the reproach of any 
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people’. This is the true, lofty, and glorious sense of the parable 
of the potter ; and no one, previous to the time of Augustine, ever 
dreamed of applying it to the unconditional election and reproba- 
tion of individual souls. It was only after the fierce and stormy 
passions of theological controversy, had disturbed and darkened 
the mind of the Church, and warped its moral perceptions, that it 
was possible for that dogma to raise its hideous head, and press 
the parable of the potter into its service. 

In that parable, there is not the least sign or shadow of pre- 
destination, with respect to the future condition of individuals. 
It tells us, in express words, that God elected and called the Jews 
to be his people. He intended to make them ‘a vessel unto 
honor’; ‘a peculiar people, zealous of good works’. But as ‘ the 
clay was marred in the hand of the potter’; so they became a 
stiff-necked, gainsaying, disobedient, and rebellious people. 
Hence, after all his goodness te them, after all his patience, and 
long-suffering, and mercy, he was constrained to reject them on 
account of their sins. ‘ Because my people’, continues the par- 
able, ‘ hath forgotten me, and hath burned incense unto strange 
gods ’, I ‘ will make their land desolate, and a perpetual hissing ; 
every one that passeth by shall be astonished, and wag his head. 
I will scatter them as with the east wind before the enemy; I 
will show them the back, and not the face, in the day of their 
calamity’. How fearfully this prediction has been fulfilled is 
known to all the world. 

‘ Because they have forsaken me’, saith the Lord still further, 
‘and have estranged this place, and have burned incense in it 
unto other gods, whom neither they nor their fathers have known, 
nor the kings of Judah, and have filled this place with the blood of 
innocents . . . therefore, behold, I will make this city deso- 
late, and a hissing : every one that passeth by shall be astonished 
and hiss, because of the plagues thereof’... .. ‘ Then thou shalt 
break the bottle, in the sight of the men that go with thee, and 
shalt say unto them, Thus saith the Lord of hosts ; Even so will 
I break this people and this city, as one breaketh a potter’s 
vessel, that cannot be made whole again; and they shall bury 
them in Tophet, till there be no place to bury’. 

Now, does this parable of the potter, this terrible prophecy of 
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Jeremiah, look like the Calvinistic doctrine of election? The 
Jews were ‘elected and called’. But did God make their call- 
ing and election sure? Did He, according to the parable, first 
elect, then call, then justify, and then glorify the elect? Nay, on 
the contrary, he broke, in the sight of the people, ‘ the potter’s 
vessel ’, which had been marred in his hand, ‘ that it could not 
be made whole again’, and then scattered the fragments to the 
four winds of heaven. Fit type of the present most wonderful 
and unparalleled condition of the Jews! If this be election, then 
do we never hope to be among the elect. 

The truth is, that, although the Jews were the elect, they were 
not ‘sanctified’, much less ‘glorified’. Their land was made deso- 
late, and a perpetual hissing, and they themselves were ‘ buried in 
Tophet, till there was no place to bury’. There is, indeed, in tiie 
whole Scripture, no passage more utterly inconsistent with the 
Calvinistic scheme of predestination, than is the parable of the 
potter. 

Nor is this all. For if, with Calvin and other reformers of 
the sixteenth century, we apply this parable to the election and 
calling of individuals, we make God the most inconsistent of all 
beings, as well as the most cruel of all tyrants. The very climax 
of all the crimes which God imputes to the Jews, and for which 
the fury of his indignation lighted upon them, is that they had 
filled his holy place ‘ with the blood of innocents’: that is, that 
they had sacrificed their children to false gods. Yet is the very 
parable, in which this awful judgment is denounced, so under- 
stood and construed as to make God himself sacrifice the non- 
elect infants of all nations and times by the unconditional, abso- 
lute, irresistible, and eternal decree of reprobation. For if, after 

-condemning the Jews for merely shedding ‘the blood of inno- 
cents’, God should doom their souls to the torture of everlasting 
fire, we appeal to the universe if he would not be the most in- 
consistent of all beings, as well as the most cruel of all tyrants? 
If it be, as indeed it is, the very height of human wickedness for 
men to cause ‘innocents’ to pass through the fire to Moloch, 
what should we think of a God who would cause the souls of 
these very ‘innocents’ to pass through the fires of the bottomless 
pit forever and forever ? 
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We now dismiss this painful subject. The error, the horrible 
heresy, which we have assailed, we ascribe to no school of living 
divines whatever ; and we have not wished to wound the feelings 
of any living man. But this appalling heresy is still in the 
creeds of Christendom ; and this fact is the mightiest of all instru- 
ments wielded by the infidel literature of the day, for the destruc- 
tion of ‘ the faith once delivered to the saints’. Those who are 
not familiar with that literature, or the mighty mischief which 
it is working in the souls of men, by directing its attacks against 
this feature in ‘the creeds of Christendom’, may consider the 
present discussion uncalled for. But we believe that it is in the 
highest degree important, if not necessary, to the progress of 
Christianity among men; which is the one grand object of all 
our labors. Our very imperfect discussion of this subject must, 
however, remain incomplete, until we point out the mischief 
which results from the dogma under consideration, and show how 
it is made, by the infidel literature of the day, to undermine the 
faith of millions. Or, in one word, until the practical effects of 
the dogma of predestination be fairly and fully exhibited.’ 


1 It is commonly believed that, according to the parable of the potter, one 
vessel is made unto honor, and another unto dishonor. But, in truth, the 
vessel designed ‘ unto honor’, was first marred in the hands of the potter ; 
then broken, and scattered to the winds, to represent the fate of the Jews. 
The ‘ vessel unto honor’ was not made at all. Yet, for all this, the labor of 
the workman was not in vain. For, still continuing to use the same identical 
lump,—‘ the House of Israel’,—‘ he made dé again another vessel’. There 
were not two lumps, and two vessels, one unto honor and another unto dis- 
honor; but ‘the same lump’, which, having failed to become the vessel unto 
honor’, was made over again in a vessel to less honor. This exactly accords 
with the words of the parable, which says, of ‘the same lump’, that, having 
been marred, the potter ‘ made 7 agnin another vessel’; and this also most 
perfectly accords with the history of ‘ the house of Israel’. As it would not 
answer one purpose, God made it answer another; for he will not be de- 
frauded of his labor. In like manner, if the individual soul will not answer 
the high and holy purpose of God to save it, he will make it answer his pur- 
pose by setting it up in hell, as a beacon-fire to the universe of spirits. If it 
will not be made a vessel of honor to his mercy, it shall be made a vessel of 
honor to his justice. This may be a less honor, it is true; but still, as it 
was not made in vain, it is, and forever shall be, an honor to his eternal 
justice. 
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When a king no longer fills the throne, and is consigned to his 
last sleep alongside of his subjects, who are now his peers, we 
should suppose that even the most inveterate Tory might agree to 
judge his life and laws by the rules of common sense; that he 
would cease to worship his king after that king ceased to exist. 
We expect that ‘the divinity’ by which he is hedged during life 
should yield to the influences of the Great Destroyer. 

But long after the death of the third George, the nation falls 
down and kisses the hem of his robes, and ‘nds up shouts of 
praise to the memory of the poor Liliputian sovereign ; and now 
that he sleeps since half a century, and we read the panegyrics 
which were threaded into histories soon after his death, we con- 
fess that our republican mind fails to comprehend the mystery. 

Generations lived and died while this monarch sat on the 
throne. The long interval of sixty years had been crowded with 
men of letters, artists, statesmen, musicians, wits and beauties, 
whose very names are histories. Great revolutions, political and 
intellectual, had shaken the kingdom. Emperors and queens 
had reigned and died, and been forgotten ; but George ITI. lived, 
and looked stupidly on the shifting scenes, as fixed as fate itself. 

Some of the records of his early life are not without pathos. 
He was a stupid, awkward lad, and notwithstanding his natural 
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obstinacy, he was obsequiously obedient to his domineering 
mother. She ruled him as long as she lived ; and he learned the 
lessons she taught him as best he could; but the task over, he 
forgot all about it, and relapsed into indolence, until roused to 
fresh exertion. There was one lesson which that hard parent 
could never teach him. ‘George be a king!’ she was ever 
croaking in his ears ; ‘and a king’, says Thackeray, ‘the simple, 
stubborn, affectionate, bigoted man tried to be’. 

When Scott, his sub-preceptor, reproached him with inatten- 
tion to his studies, George pleaded idleness as an excuse. ‘ Idle, 
sir!’ said Scott; ‘your brother Edward is idle; but do you call 
being asleep being idle?’ 

Thackeray sums up the acquirements of the King in these 
words: ‘He did his best; he worked according to his lights ; 
what virtue he knew, he tried to practise; what knowledge he 
could master he strove to acquire. He was forever drawing 
maps, for example, and learned geography with no small care and 
industry. He knew all about the family histories and genea- 
logies of his gentry, and pretty histories he must have known. He 
knew the whole Army List ; and all the facings, and the exact 
number of buttons, and all the tags and laces, and the cut of all 
the cocked hats, pigtails, and gaiters in his army. He knew the 
personnel of the Universities, what doctors were inclined to 
Socinianism, and who were sound Churchmen; he knew the 
etiquettes of his own and his grandfather’s courts to a nicety, and 
the smallest particulars regarding the routine of ministers, secre- 
taries, embassies, audiences, the humblest page in the ante-room, 
or the meanest helper in the stables or kitchen. These parts of 
the royal business he was capable of learning, and he learned. 
But, as one thinks of an office, almost divine, performed by any 
mortal man—of any single being pretending to control the 
thoughts, to direct the faith, to order the implicit obedience of 
brother millions, to compel them into war at his offence or 
quarrel ; to command, “In this way you shall trade, in this way 
you shall think ; these neighbors shall be your allies whom you 
shall help, these others your enemies whom you shall slay at my 
orders; in this way you shall worship God” ; who can wonder 
that when such a man as George took such an office on himself, 
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punishment and humiliation should fall upon people and chief?’ 

In some of the letters written by his Majesty on the Catholic 
question, he shows an utter disregard for both spelling and gram- 
mar; and the editor gravely turns these inaccuracies into causes 
for praise. ‘They are indeed’, he says, ‘ only a gratifying proof 
of the earnestness of the writer, who was more intent on the 
solemn importance of the subject, than on the niceties of diction’. 
The inference that ill-spelling is a proof of earnestness, may 
serve as a balm for the wounded vanity of defeated aspirants for 
‘ Spelling Bee’ fame. 

The three subjects upon which the King was known to be in- 
exorable, were the American War, Catholic Emancipation, and 
Parliamentary Reform; and all the ministers who took office 
under him were aware that, right or wrong, these were points 
upon which the King’s opinion was unalterable. ‘When I say 
the ministry’, said the Duke of Richmond, ‘I mean the King, 
for his servants are the merest servants that ever were’. 

As may be supposed, the mother of George was in great fear 
lest a marriage should be formed for her son which might lessen 
her influence over his mind, and so she determined that his wife 
should be of her own choosing. But the hitherto docile son 
dared actually to fall in love, with a Court beauty,—the Lady 
Sarah Lenox,—and without the leave or knowledge of his 
mother. His love-making was quite droll, but he did as well as 
he could, we may be sure. It is related that the King told the 
Lady Sarah’s confidante, Lady Susan Strangways, that he 
‘thought an English match would suit him better than a foreign 
one’— adding, ‘Pray tell Lady Sarah Lenox I say so’. The 
next time Lady Sarah went to Court, the King said ‘he hoped 
Lady Susan had told her his last conversation’. This very mild 
wooing of the royal lover is all that is recorded ; and yet it seemed 
to have penetrated the heart of the Lady Sarah, for Horace Wal- 
pole says: ‘She appeared every morning in a field close to a 
great road (where the King passed on horseback), in a fancied 
habit, making hay’. She was, at this time, only seventeen, and 
considered the handsomest woman in the kingdom. ‘That the 
King desired to marry her is a historical fact ; he summoned his 
privy council, and left the matter in their hands. The council 
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decided that it was inexpedient for a king to marry a subject, 
and George agreed to abide by the decision. 

Soon after this episode, he fixed his choice upon the young 
Princess Charlotte of Mecklenburg. He made his determination 
upon reading a very commonplace letter written by the Princess 
to the King of Prussia about the war. George immediately ex- 
claimed to Lord Hertford: ‘This is the lady whom I shall select 
for my consort — here are lasting beauties’, &c. Nevertheless, 
his Majesty is said to have winced when he first saw the ugly 
little Princess. Thackeray says: ‘The little Princess who had 
written the fine letter about the horrors of war—a beautiful 
letter without a single blot, for which she was to be rewarded, 
like the heroine of the old spelling-book story — was at play one 
day with some of her young companions in the gardens of Strelitz, 
and that the young ladies’ conversation was, strange to say, 
about husbands. ‘“ Who will take such a poor little Princess as 
me?” Charlotte said to her friend, Ida von Bulow, and at that 
very moment the postman’s horn sounded, and Ida said, “ Prin- 
cess! there is the sweetheart.” As she said, so it actually turned 
out. The postman brought letters from the splendid young King 
of all England, who said, “‘ Princess! because you have written 
such a beautiful letter, which does credit to your head and heart, 
come and be Queen of Great Britain, France, and Ireland, and 
the true wife of your obedient servant, George.” So she jumped 
for joy ; and went up stairs and packed all her little trunks, and 
set off straightway for her kingdom in a beautiful yacht, with a 
harpsichord on board for her to play upon, and around her a 
beautiful fleet, all covered with flags and streamers’. 

But the little Princess turned very pale when she first saw the 
palace, and when the Duchess of Hamilton smiled at her fright, 
she said: ‘My dear Duchess, you may laugh, you have been 
married twice; but it is no joke to me’. It was often said, in 
after years, that as the Queen grew older she became better look- 
ing. This remark being made one day to Col. Disbrowe, her 
Chamberlain: ‘ Yes’, he replied, ‘I do think that the bloom of 
her ugliness is going off’. 

It was a singular circumstance that, on the King’s marriage, 
he arranged that Lady Sarah Lenox should be the first of the ten 
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unmarried daughters of Dukes and Earls, whom he selected to 
support the train of his wife. Horace Walpole, in a letter to 
Marshall Conway, speaking of the beauties who threw the greatest 
lustre on the royal wedding, observes that Lady Sarah was ‘ by 
far the chief angel’; and again, alluding to her performing the 
part of Jane Shore, in some private theatricals at Holland House, 
he says: ‘When Lady Sarah was in white, with her hair about 
her ears, and on the ground, no Magdalen by Correggio was ever 
half so lovely and expressive’. It is related by George Selwyn, 
that many years after the King’s marriage, when witnessing one 
of the performances of the celebrated actress, Mrs. Pope, who 
was said to resemble Lady Sarah both in person and manner, 
he observed ina moment of melancholy abstraction, to the Queen, 
‘She is like Lady Sarah still’. 

The coronation of George III. was attended with great 
splendor. Bishop Newton, who should be good authority, says 
of the King that ‘no actor in the character of Pyrrhus, in “ The 
Distressed Mother,” not even Booth himself, who was celebrated 
for it in the Spectator, ever ascended the throne with so much 
grace and dignity’. At the coronation dinner, it is related that 
the crowd was so great, that many persons of quality in the’ 
galleries let down handkerchiefs tied together for some of the 
good things below,—calling out in loud voices, —‘ Pray re- 
member the poor!’ Horace Walpole says: ‘Some of the peer- 
esses were dressed over night, slept in arm-chairs, and were waked 
if they tumbled their heads. I carried my Lady Townshend, 
Lady Hertford, Lady Anne Conolly, my Lord Hervey, and Miss 
Clive to my deputy’s house, at the gate of Westminster Hall. 
My Lady ‘Townshend said she should be very glad to see a coro- 
nation, as she had never seen one. ‘Why’, said I, ‘Madam, 
you walked in the last.’ ‘Yes, child’, said she, ‘but I saw 
nothing of it; 1 only looked to see who looked at me’. 

More pleasantly still does he write to the Countess of Ayles- 
bury: ‘My heraldry was much more offended at the coronation 
with the ladies that did walk, than with those that walked out 
of their place ; yet I was not so perilously angry as my Lady 
Cowper, who refused ‘to set a foot with my Lady M ; and 
when she was at last obliged to associate with her, set out on a 
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round trot, as if she designed to prove the antiquity of her 
family by marching as lustily as a maid of honor to Queen 
Gwinevir. It was, in truth, a brave sight. The sea of heads in 
Palace-yard, the guards, horse and foot, the scaffold, balconies, 
and procession, exceed imagination. The hall, when once 
illuminated, was noble; but they suffered the whole parade to 
return in the dark, that his Majesty might be surprised with the 
quickness with which the sconces catched fire... ... The 
habit of the peers is unbecoming to the last degree, but the 
peeresses made amends for all defects. Your daughter Richmond, 
Lady Kildare, and Lady Pembroke, were as handsome as the 


graces. Lady Rochford, Lady Holderness, and Lady Lyttleton, 


looked exceedingly well in that their day ; and for those of the 
day before, the Duchess of Queensbury,. Lady Westmoreland, 
and Lady Albemarle, were surprising. Lady Harrington was 
noble at a distance, and so covered with diamonds that you 
would have thought she had bid somebody or other, like Falstaff, 
“rob me the exchequer”. Lady Northampton was very mag- 
nificent too, and looked prettier than I have seen her of late. 
Lady Spencer and Lady Bolingbroke were not the worst figures 
there. The Duchess of Ancaster marched alone, after the Queen, 
with much majesty; and there were two new Scotch peeresses 
who pleased everybody, Lady Sutherland and Lady Dunmore. 
Per contra, were Lady P , who had put a wig on; and old 
E , who had scratched hers off; Lady S——, the Dowager 
E , and a Lady S——, with her tresses coal black and her 
hair coal white. Well it was all delightful, but not half so 
charming as its being over. The gabble one heard about it for 
six weeks before, and the fatigue of the day, could not well be 
compensated by a mere puppet-show ; for puppet-show it was, 
though it cost a million. 

The diamonds on the Queen’s stomacher were estimated at 
£50,000, and one diamond alone at £10,000. There was much 
gaiety and feasting during this year. Miss Chudleigh, one of 
the Maids of Honor, gave a superb ball on the Queen’s birthday. 
The park was magnificently decorated with emblems and illu- 
minations. ‘The most remarkable was a cenotaph to the Princess 
Elizabeth. It consisted of an illuminated cradle, with the 
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motto: ‘All the honors the dead can receive.’ The strangest 


feature in this unique decoration was, that at midnight the sarco- 
phagus burst out into crackers and guns! 

The household of George IIT. soon settled down into a dreary 
monotony which lasted, without intermission, for half a century. 
Miss Burney goes into all the details. We would not wish, like 
Dogberry, ‘ to bestow all this tediousness’ upon the reader. For 
five years Fanny Burney endured it; but the dreariness and 
drudgery almost killed her. The household rose at seven. Then 
the royal snuff was to be mixed, the royal stays to be laced, and 
the royal hair powdered and dressed for the day. Twice a week 
her Majesty’s hair was curled. The business of the toilette 
lasted until three. Miss Burney’s companion at dinner was the 
ill-tempered and illiterate Madame Schwellenberg, who amused 
herself by storming at Fanny in bad English until eleven, when 
the royal bell rang, and Miss Burney had to pass helf an hour 
in undressing her Majesty. The ‘sweet Queen’, as Fanny calls 
her, rewarded her handmaid with the shabby pittance of two 
hundred pounds a year; and although she could not fail to see 
that she was sinking from fatigue and illness, obliged her to sit 
up till midnight to put on the royal night-cap. ‘Though I was 
so ill in her presence’, says Miss Burney, ‘that I could hardly 
stand, I saw she concluded me, while life remained, inevitably 
hers’, 

‘The Queen bore all her duties stoutly’, says Thackeray, ‘as 
she expected others to bear them. At a State Christening the 
lady who held the infant was tired, and looked unwell, and the 
Princess of Wales asked permission for her to sit down. “ Let 
her stand”, said the Queen, flicking the snuff off her sleeve. 
She would have stood, the resolute old woman, if she had had to 
hold the child till his beard was grown’, 

Great disappointment was felt by many who had hoped to see, 
under the new reign, a lively court, full of gaiety and splendor. 
Both their Majesties were very domestic and very dull, and ex- 
cepting the theatre, they rarely joined in public amusements. 
The Queen’s palace was nicknamed ‘ Holyrood House’. Junius 
pictures the Court as a place ‘where prayers are morality and 
kneeling religion’. In the evening the Queen sometimes played 
19 
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on the spinet, sometimes at backgammon with his Majesty ; about 
once a week, it is said, they had little dances, when the King 
would dance three hours to the same tune, and then all would go 
to bed without any supper ; for the royal pair were ever used to 
count the cost. 

Macaulay quotes from Miss Burney a conversation to illustrate 
the ‘ magnificent manner in which the greatest lady in the land 
encouraged literature’: ‘I picked up the book on a stall”, said 
the Queen; “oh it is amazing what good books there are on 
stalls!” Mrs. Delany, who seems to have understood from these 
words that her Majesty was in the habit of exploring the booths 
of Moorfields and Holywell Street in person, could not suppress 
an exclamation of surprise. ‘“ Why”, said the Queen, “I don’t 
pick them up myself. But I have a servant very clever, and if 
they are not to be had at the booksellers, they are not for me 
more than another.”’ 

Like many men of ordinary abilities, the King delighted in 
criticising great writers. ‘But was there ever’, he cried, ‘such 
stuff as great part of Shakspeare? Only one must not say so. 
But what think you? What? Is there not sad stuff? What? 
What? What?’ His Majesty preferred farce to tragedy ; ‘and 
especially ’, says Thackeray, ‘ when the clown swallowed a carrot 
or a string of sausages, he would laugh so outrageously that the 
lovely Princess by his side would have to say, “ My gracious 
monarch, do compose yourself.” ’ 

The little Princes and Princesses were kept in the strictest 
bondage and seclusion so long as they could be kept in leading 
strings ; even the very mild amusements of mamma and papa were 
often denied them. One of the Princes, being asked one day if 
he had been confined with the epidemic cold, replied: ‘Confined ! 
that I am, but without any cold’. Small wonder that the sons 
revolted against this stifling tyranny when they grew big enough, 
and turned out, most of them, the scapegraces they were. 

Miss Burney describes, with wonderful relish and humor, a 
scene when one of the young Princes — Prince William Henry 
—rushed into the room where the quiet household were 
at dinner,— Mrs. Schwellenberg presiding,— attired magnifi- 
cently. “ The energy of his Royal Highness’s language was such 
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that Miss Burney could not repeat it. ‘But he ordered us all to 
sit down ’, she says, ‘ and called the men back to hand about some 
wine. He was in exceedingly high spirits, and in the utmost 
good humor. He placed himself at the head of the table, next 
Mrs. Schwellenberg, and looked remarkably well, gay, and full 
of sport and mischief; yet clever withal, as well as comical. 

«“ Well, this is the first day I have ever dined with the King 
at St.. James’s on his birthday. Pray, have you all drunk his 
Majesty’s health ? ” 

‘“ No, your Royal Highness; your Royal Highness might 
make dem do dat,” said Mrs. Schwellenberg. 

‘“Oh, by —I will! Here, you,” to the footman, “ bring 
champagne ; I'll drink the King’s health again if I die for it!”’ 

And the boisterous, swaggering young Prince drinks the 
King’s health in so many bumpers, that Mrs. Schwellenberg 
remonstrates, whereupon the scion of royalty bids her ‘ hold her 
potato-trap’, and stops her mouth with a kiss. 

The decorum which usually distinguished life within the 
palace walls, presented a marked contrast to the gay and disso- 
lute life led by men of rank without those precincts. There 
never had been a more profligate Court society. Many of the 
scenes in high life would have been fitting episodes for the Court 
of Louis XV. The nobility boasted of their fashionable dissi- 
pation. Hard drinking and high playing were their daily amuse- 
ments. Wits and men of fashion belonged to five or six different 
clubs, where the night was spent in the fatal excitement of the 
gaming-table. ‘These clubs were luxuriously fitted up, and headed 
by such splendid transgressors as Fox, Sheridan, Wilberforce, 
Fitzpatrick, &c. It is said that after losing his last shilling, Fox 
would tranquilly lay his head on the gaming-table and go off into a 
profound sleep. In all the letters written by the distinguished 
men of the day, we find that gaming was their chief delight. 
Clergy and laity alike indulged in it. ‘I am just got home from 
a cock match’, writes the Right Hon, Richard Rigby to George 
Selwyn, ‘and I have won forty pounds in ready money. ‘ 
The next morning I heard there had been extreme deep play, 
and that Harry Furnese went drunk from White’s at six o’clock, 


and won the dear, memorable sum of one thousand guineas’. 
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The mania for duelling which existed in the last century was 
the natural result of this excessive passion for gaming. It has 
been estimated that between the years 1767 and 1827 there were 
fought at least three duels a month in London alone. Men be- 
came quick to quarrel, and would give or accept a challenge on 
the slightest provocation. Sunday was the favorite day for set- 
tling these affairs of honor, and the Park the arena of action. 
Duels were often witnessed by crowds of people, nobody inter- 
fering. 

Some idea of the mode of procedure in such cases may be 
gained by the following anecdote. The Earl of Stair was enter- 
taining at his table, in his tent, a numerous company, among 
whom were several French officers, and a nephew of the host, 
Lord Mark Kerr. A difference of opinion arose on some point, 
stoutly maintained by one of the French officers. Lord Mark, 
in a very gentle voice (for which he was remarkable), ventured 
to set him right, but the Frenchman, unconscious of his quality, 
and probably feeling contempt for so delicate a physique and 
manner, contradicted him in such gross terms as are not used 
among gentlemen. Lord Stair overheard the discussion, but no 
notice was taken of it at the time; but after dinner the party ad- 
journed to another tent, where coffee was served. Lord Mark, 
entering a quarter of an hour later than the rest, Lord Stair 
called him aside and said: ‘ Nephew, I think it is impossible 
for you to pass by the affront you received from the French 
officer at my table. You must demand satisfaction, “however 
much I regret the necessity for it.’ ‘Oh, my Lord’, answered 
Lord Mark, with his characteristic drawling, gentle manner, 
‘you need not be under any uneasiness on that subject. We have 
already fought. I ran him through the body. He died on the 
spot, and they are at this moment about to bury him. I knew 
too well what I owed to myself, and I was too well convinced 
of your Lordship’s way of thinking to lose a moment in calling 
the officer to account’. 

Turning from these scenes of strife and bloodshed, let us gaze 
for a few moments upon the beaux and belles who graced the 
world of fashion at this period. It was customary for young men 
of rank to take a Continental tour after finishing the usual 
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course of studies assigned them. In the year 1770 a number of 
these ‘elegant beings’ formed a club in St. James’s Street, which 
they christened the Savoir, Vivre Club. One of the principal 
dishes at their dinners was macaroni ; and very soon this name 
was bestowed upon the exquisites who introduced the Italian 
food into England. The Macaronis took the lead in fashion, in- 
troducing the most astonishing costumes, which were eagerly 
adopted by lesser ‘ swells’, whose greatest ambition was to be 
mistaken for a Macaroni. They wore their hair very high, with 
side-curls flowing on the shoulders, and a large knot like a chig- 
non on the back. This wonderful-looking head was crowned 
with a very small cocked hat, decorated with gold tassels. The 
coat and waistcoat were of sky-blue, pink, or pea-green silk ; 
the breeches of striped silk, short and tight-fitting, fastened with 
bunches of ribbons at the knee. The cane was large, decorated 
with ribbons and tassels, and used for the purpose of tipping the 
little cocked hat, in token of recognition upon meeting a friend. 
Two watches were worn, from which-dangled large bunches of 
chains and seals ; an immense white bow under the chin, by way 
of neck-tie ; white silk stockings, and diamond buckles on a pair 
of very small shoes. The dress of these extraordinary beings 
was equalled in folly by that of the women ; the only difference 
being that the extravagance and bad taste of the latter were ex- 
pended on their heads. The head-gear rose to such a prodigious 
height, that the woman was said to be second to her coiffure ; 
‘and the face of a middle-sized lady was about the centre of her 
apparent altitude’. Many of these fine iadies were said to sleep 
with this structure on their heads, covering the whole with a 
pillow-case instead of a night-cap. Larwood quotes an unfinished 
copy of verses found among Sheridan’s papers, which Thomas 
Moore considered as the foundation of the specimen Sir Benjamin 
Backbite gives of his poetical talents in the ‘School for Scandal ’. 
They will give the reader some idea of both the Macaronis and 
Macaronesses : — 
‘When behind all my hair is done up in a plait, 
And so like a cor’net’s tuck’d under my hat, 
Then I mount on my palfrey as gay as a lark, 


And follow’d by John, take the dust in Hyde Park. 
In the way I am met by some smart Macaroni, 
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Who rides oe my side on a little bay pony ; 

No sturdy Hibernian with shoulders so wide, 

But as taper and slim as the ponies they ride, 

Their legs are as slim, and their shoulders no wider, 
Dear sweet little creatures, both*pony and rider!’ 

In the midst of this wildly extravagant passion for dress, 
there appeared, in London, Mrs. Abington, the original Lady 
Teazle, whose taste in dress was so exquisite that the manager of 
Drury Lane Theatre agreed to give her five hundred pounds for 
her wardrobe, beside the usual sum for her services as an actress. 
She was consulted about new dresses and fashions by all the 
aristocracy, and was feed so liberally that, for her advice on 
this all-important subject, she made from fifteen hundred to two 
thousand pounds a year. 

Constant allusions are made, in the correspondence of the day, 
to the quality and quantity of lace ruffles and fans, without 
which no man’s wardrobe was complete. ‘My dear George’, 
writes the Earl of March to George Selwyn, ‘I send you four 
fans and some tea by Lord Fitzwilliam, and shall send you two 
or three more fans by the Bunbury’s next week’. The Viscount 
Bolingbroke writes to George Selwyn: ‘Lord Bolingbroke has 
a mind to desire you to bring him over from Paris two or three 
pair of laced ruffles. He does not, however, desire that his 


hands should be the ‘only fine part about him, and therefore. 


wishes Mr. Selwyn may choose him some that are not too deep, 
nor too dear; two pair for winter and two for spring, would be 
sufficient for this campaign, and as Lord B. much admires the 
taste and elegance of Col. St. John’s Parisian clothes, he wishes 
Mr. Selwyn would order le Duc to make him a suit of plain velvet. 
By plain is meant without gold and silver; as to the colors, 
pattern, and design of it, he relies upon Mr. Selwyn’s taste. A 
small pattern seems to be the reigning taste among the Macaronis 
at Almack’s, and is, therefore, what Lord B. chooses. Le Duc, 
however, must be desired to make the clothes bigger than the 
generality of Macaronis, as Lord B.’s shoulders have lately grown 
very broad. As to the smaliness of the sleeves and the length of 
the waist, Lord B. desires them to be ouwtré, that he may exceed 
any Macaronis now about town, and become the object of their 
envy ’. 
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This extravagance in men’s attire continued until the sporting 
mania arose, and a new style of dress, borrowed from the jockey, 
was adopted. 

The fancy for driving and riding exhibited itself both in men 
and women. One of the most famous whips in 1781 was the 
Prince of Wales. ‘His Highness’s turn-out was very brilliant’, 
says Larwood, ‘ but it only had one pair of horses; their harness 
was blue leather edged with red, stitched, with white buckles 
concealed by a rich ornament. The horses’ manes and tails were 
decorated with scarlet ribbons, and on their heads they wore a 
large plume of feathers. The carriage was lined with rose- 
colored velvet, and hung around with narrow gold fringe drawn 
in rich festoons’. One of the fops of the day rejoiced in a 
splendid gig lined with looking-glass. Sir John Lade, nephew 
of Johnson’s Mrs. Thrale, took great pride in his equipage. We 
are told that he sported an elegant suit of buff to his phaeton, 
which, drawn by six spanking greys, cut a very fine figure. The 
Hon. Charles Finca, brother to the Earl of Aylesford, is known 
to fame as one of the first to drive a four-in-hand; it was such 
an unusual thing for a gentleman to do, that he disguised him- 
self in a livery coat. Lord Onslow drove a black carriage with 
jet black horses. This nobleman’s equipage was caricatured, and 
the following lines written underneath :—- 

‘What can Tommy Onslow do? 
He can drive a coach and two. 


Can Tommy Onslow do no more ? 
He can drive a coach and four.’ 


‘No lady,’ says Larwood, ‘was considered of the ton unless 
she could drive her “team,” and “keep the cattle up to their 
work ” with consummate skill. .... Lady Archer drove her 
four milk-white horses as well as any coachman in England, and 
used to frighten the town from its propriety at the terrible rate 
she bowled along on her way to and from the Park. To see the 
thong of her whip fly about the milk-white leaders, to behold 
her gather up the reins and square her elbows, was the delight 
of all the ostlers and hackney coachmen about town. 

But one of the most accomplished whips was the elegant Mrs. 
Garden, of Portland street, who, one day in September, 1783, for 
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a considerable bet, drove her phaeton and bays from Grosvenor 
Gate through the Park to Kensington in five minutes and a half, 
winning her bet by two minutes’, The Times for March 23, 
1795, says that ‘Lady Lade and her beautiful friend Mrs. Hodges 
rode on Tuesday, during a severe stag-hunt. But Mrs. Hodges 
not only out-leaped Lady Lade, but every gentleman in the 
field. Nothing stopped her; she leapt over a five-barred gate 
with as much facility as if she were flying into a lover’s arms’. 
The fashion of rapid driving and riding lived out its day; 
Thackeray says it left England and trotted over to America. 
Neither hard driving nor hard drinking, gambling nor duelling 
are now distinguishing marks of an English gentleman. Yet 
such were the manners and morals of our grandsires. ‘Not play 
at whist!’ said the Bishop of Antun; ‘Quelle triste vieillesse vous 
vous preparez!’ The old men of our age content themselves 
with what Lord Byron calls ‘that good old-gentlemanly vice — 
avarice ’. 

One of the most remarkable and conspicuous courtiers and 
beaux who graced the beaw monde for half a century, was the 
Duke of Queensbury ; ‘everlasting old Q.’, as the chroniclers 
call him. He was as eager in the pursuit of pleasure at four- 
score as at twenty. At his house in Piccadilly, and his villa at 
Richmond, were enacted scenes of the most degrading vice con- 
ducted on a scale of oriental splendor. As he grew older, his 
constant desire was to appear young. The lines in which Sir 
Charles Hanbury Williams describes Gen. Churchill, present an 
accurate picture of old Q.:— 


‘ His old desire to please is still expressed : 
His hat’s well cocked, his periwig well dressed ; 
He rolls his stockings still, white gloves he wears, 
And in the boxes with the beaux appears. 
His eyes through wrinkled corners cast their rays, 
Still he bows graceful, still soft things he says, 
And still remembering that he once was young, 
He strains his crippled knees and struts along. 


At the close of his life, after having exhausted all its pleasures, 
palsied and toothless, seeing only with one eye, and hearing very 
imperfectly with one ear, he would sit in a low window of his 
residence near Hyde Park corner, and ogle the women as they 
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passed, As he was known to be immensely rich and unmarried, 
many women ef rank and beauty pretended to be captivated by 
the superannuated old fossil, and positively made love to him. 
It is related as a fact, by Wraxall, that when he lay dying, in 
December, 1810, his bed was covered with billets and letters to 
the number of at least seventy, addressed to him by fair charmers 
of every description, and of every rank, from duchesses down to 
the lower classes. ‘Being unable, from failing strength, to open 
them, he ordered them, as they arrived, to be laid on his bed, 
where they remained, the seals unbroken, till he expired. 
Although his person had become a ruin, his mind was still sound 
and vigorous. To the very last he retained all his intellectual 
faculties (such as they were), including his memory. ‘ Never did 
any man’, says Wraxall, ‘retain more animation, or manifest a 
sounder judgment. Even his figure, though emaciated, still 
remained elegant ; his manners were noble and polished ; his con- 
versation gay, always entertaining, and generally original’. 
Many distinguished philosophers, wits, and scholars mingled 
with the men of fashion who formed the great London society of 
those days. The friendship which existed between the elegant 
and fascinating Beauclerk and the great moralist Johnson, was 
a singular one. Their natures were apparently entirely antag- 
onistic, and they were both types of the set to which they be- 
longed. ‘ Everything’, said Johnson, ‘comes from Beauclerk so 
easily that it appears to me that I labor when I say a good thing’. 
Not the least amusing passage in Boswell’s Life of Johnson is an 
account of a night which these two passed together —the dis- 
sipated, gay courtier, and the grave, sedate philosopher. ‘One 
night’, he says, ‘when Beauclerk and Langton had supped at a 
tavern in London, and sat till about three in the morning, it 
came into their heads to go and knock up Johnson, and see if 
they could prevail on him to join them in a ramble. They 
rapped violently at the door of his chambers in the Temple, till 
at last he appeared in his shirt, with his little black wig on the 
top of his head, instead of a night-cap, and a poker in his hand, 
imagining probably that some ruffians were coming to attack 
him. When he discovered who they were, and was told their 
errand, he smiled, and with great good-humor, agreed to their 
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proposal. “ What, is it you, you dogs? I'll have a frisk with 
you.” He was soon dressed, and they sallied forth together into 
Covent Garden, where the green-grocers and fruiterers were be- 
ginning to arrange their hampers, just come in from the country. 
Johnson made some attempts to help them ; but the honest gard- 
eners stared so at his figure and manner, and odd interference, 
that he soon saw his services were not relished. They then re- 
paired to one of the neighboring taverns, and made a bowl of 
that liquor called bishop, which Johnson had always liked ; while, 
in joyous contempt of sleep, from which he had been roused, he 
repeated the festive lines :— 


“Short, oh short, then, be thy reign, 
And give us to the world again.”’ 


They did not stay long, but walked down to the Thames, took a 
boat and rowed to Billingsgate. Johnson and Beauclerk were 
so well pleased with their amusement that they resolved to 
persevere in dissipation for the rest of the day ; but Langton de- 
serted them, being engaged to breakfast with some young ladies. 
Johnson scolded him for “leaving his social friends to go and 
sit with a set of wretched un-idea’d girls.” Garrick being told 
of this ramble, said to him smartly: “TI heard of your frolic 
tother night. You’ll be in the Chronicle.” Upon which John- 
son afterwards observed: “ He durst not do such a thing. His 
wife would not let him.” ’ 

These were the days of those dazzling and fascinating beauties 
who look out upon us from the canvas of Reynolds and Gains- 
borough. The Mall was the fashionable resort where the beaux 
and belles promenaded in the afternoon, in dinner dress. A 
German traveller who was in London in 1773, describes the Park 
as ‘swarming in the evening and night with people of all ranks, 
who promenade up and down the Mall, not only by day-light, 
but even after dark, by the light of an innumerable quantity of 
ere When the sun shines, the ground sparkles with 
the pins which have dropped from the ladies’ dresses ’, 

A very curious picture of life in the last century may be found 
in one of Walpole’s charming letters. The scene is in St. James’s 
Park. ‘I had a card’, he says, ‘ from Lady Caroline Petersham, 
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to go with her to Vauxhall. I went accordingly to her house, 
and found her and the “ little Ashe”, or the “ Pollard Ashe”, 
as they call her. They had just finished their last layer of red, 
and looked as handsome as crimson could make them. We 
issued into the Mall to assemble our company — which was all 
the town if we could get it, for just so many had been summoned, 
except Harry Vane, whom we met by chance. We mustered 
the Duke of Kingston (him of the concert on Duck Island), with 
whom Lady Caroline says she has been toying for these last 
seven years, but, alas! his beauty is at the full of the leaf; Lord 
March, (subsequently the everlasting Duke of Queensbury), Mr. 
Whithead, a pretty Miss Beauclerk, and a very foolish Miss 
Sparre. These two damsels were trusted by their mothers, for 
the first time of their lives, to the matronly care of Lady 
Caroline. As we sailed up the Mall with all our colors flying, 
Lord Petersham, with his hose and legs twisted to every point of 
crossness, strode by us on the outside, and repassed again on the 
return. At the end of the Mall she called to him; he would 
not answer; she gave a familiar spring, and between a laugh and 
confusion, ran up to him, “My Lord, my Lord; why, don’t 
you see us?” We advanced at a little distance, not a little 
awkward in expectation how all this would end; for my Lord 
never stirred his hat, nor took the least notice of anybody. She 
said, “Do you go with us, or are yéu going anywhere else?” 
“T don’t go with you; I am going somewhere else.” And 
away he stalked as sulky asa ghost that nobody will speak to 
first’. This astonishing promenade ended by going in a barge 
to Vauxhall, where they had ‘a supper in an arbor, when Lady 
Caroline, who looked gloriously jolly and handsome, with the 
visor of her hat erect, minced seven chickens, which, with three 
pats of butter, were stewed over the lamp in a china dish. The 
whole under no end of rattling, laughing, and joking, and ex- 
pecting the dish every moment to fly about their ears. Then 
strawberry and cream, and fun so uproarious, that the whole 
company in the garden gathered about their booth, and thus till 
three o’clock in the morning’. When we compare these manners 
and ours, it is with a certain satisfaction that we find, even ex- 
ceedingly fast men and women of our own day subside into 
quite respectable persons. 
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About this time the two Miss Gunnings appeared in London ; 
they were Irish girls, nieces of the first Earl of Mayo, and were 
considered the handsomest women in the kingdom. Mary Mon- 
tagu calls them in her letters, ‘those goddesses, the Gunnings’. 
Larwood says that they ‘ excited such a sensation as no woman 
has done since the days of Troy’. ‘You who knew England in 
other times’, wrote Walpole to Mann, ‘ will find it difficult to con- 
ceive what indifference reigns with regard to ministers and their 
squabbles. The two Miss Gunnings are twenty times more the sub- 
ject of conversation’. Larwood quotes from the Ladies’ Magazine : 
‘One Sunday evening in August, 1756, a gentleman, in order to 
create a little diversion, raised a report that the Miss Gunnings 
were in the Park. A great crowd immediately assembled round 
two young ladies whom they imagined to be those universal 
toasts. The ladies, though at first highly flattered with being 
mistaken for such renowned beauties, in the end became so 
frightened at the enormous crowd which gathered around them, 
that they had to take refuge in St. James’s Palace. Soon after, 
the real Miss Gunnings appeared, and underwent the same 
pleasing persecution of admiration ; but the heat of the assem- 
bled multitude was so great that one of the lovely sisters fainted, 
and had to be carried home in a sedan’. Elizabeth, the youngest 
and prettiest of these paragons, married the Duke of Hamilton. 
A shoemaker at Worcester is said to have made two guineas and 
a half by showing a shoe he was making for her at a penny a 
head. She died before she was twenty-five, and a mob to the 
number of ten thousand went to see her coffin, the undertaker 
charging for the sight, as the shoemaker had done a few years 
before. Maria married Lord Coventry, and, after his death, the 
Duke of Argyle. She was the wife of two, and the mother of 
four dukes. June 23d, 1759, Walpole writes, ‘ My Lady Coven- 
try (one of the beautiful Miss Gunnings) and my niece Walde- 
grave have been mobbed in the Park. I am sorry the people of 
England take all their liberty out in insulting pretty women’. 
The lady was, thereafter, by the King’s order, protected by a 
guard. ‘On the strength of this’, says Larwood, ‘ Lady Coven- 
try ventured boldly into the Park again, the next Sunday eve- 
ning, but she was attended by two sergeants of the guard who 
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walked in front, and followed by no less than twelve rank and 
file. The whole guard was ready to turn out if there hdd been 
any occasion, and even the colonel in waiting was at hand at a 
proper distance. Covered by this picket of infantry, her ladyship 
continued her promenade from eight till ten at night, with as 
much gravityas Grammont at the siege of Turin played his game 
at quinze under cover of a detachment of Gardes Frangaises. Yet, 
notwithstanding the lady’s imposing escort, some impertinent 
things were said, but a posse of Fielding’s police, which were 
also in attendance, took off the most noisy critics’. 

Let us now be presented to an evening assembly in the last 
century, and let us listen to a few words which fall from the lips 
of that divine beauty—Lady Coventry. The entertainment 
consists of apple-puffs, and wine and water. Her adorers crowd 
around her, and are drinking toasts to her beauty —at last the 
angel-woman, with a loud laugh, cries out: ‘Hold! if I drink 
any more I shall be muckibus!’ ‘Lord!’ says my Lady Mary 
Coke, ‘ what is that?’ ‘Oh!’ replies Horace Walpole, ‘ it is only 
Irish for sentimental’, The poor thing is said to have hastened 
her death by using too much red and white paint. The last few 
days of her life she lay on a couch, with a looking-glass in her 
hand. When she found her beauty quite gone, she took to her 
bed and would be seen by nobody, not even by her nurse, suffer- 
ing only the dim light of a lamp in her room. She realises 
Pope’s description of a dying belle :— 


‘And, Betty, give this cheek a little red; 
One would not, sure, look ugly when one’s dead.’ 


What startling sights history reveals! What hideous masque- 
rades it unfolds! Standing by that death-bed, we see the mask 
of exquisite beauty torn aside, and find that instead of an angel, 
we have been worshipping an ogress. 

Larwood gives a ‘Scale of Bon Ton’,as copied from the Morning 
Post, in which the accomplishments of the reigning toasts were 
summed up arithmetically. The names of the beauties were given 
in full, with a list of their fascinations, decided by numbers, vary- 
ing from 19 to 0. ‘It must be admitted’, he says, ‘the papers 
of those days took strange liberties. Her Grace of Gordon’s plea- 
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sure must have been mixed with bitterness on discovering that, 
though her beauty was computed at 12, her principles were only 
=3, and her elegance =0. Fancy the satisfaction of Lady Jersey 
on seeing. set forth m print that both her principles and her 
sense together amounted to Q!’ 

Although skating was a fashionable amusement in the reign of 
George I11., it was an uncommon accomplishment a century before, 
Thus in Pepys’ Diary, we find: ‘ December 1st, 1662. In the 
Park, where 1 first in my life, it being a great frost, did see people 
sliding with their skeates, which is a very pretty art’. As late as 
1711, Swift writes to Stella: ‘ Delicate walking weather, and the 
canal and Rosamond’s pond full of the rabble and with skates, if 
you know what that is’. But in 1767, we read of ‘crowds who 
were seen daily on the Serpentine, and a bet of £50 was decided 
there in January between two gentlemen, one of whom was to 
skate a mile within a minute; he performed it with ease in fifty- 
seven seconds’. Under the same date it is related: ‘In Hyde Park 
several ladies and gentlemen amused themselves with sleighing in 
a carriage constructed without wheels and drawn with one horse, 
agreeably to the American fashion, which afforded much entertain- 
ment to the spectators’. In 1784 skating became more fashionable. 
Ministers, Lords, and Members of Parliament, jostled against one 
another in the sport. Among the spectators might be seen ‘The 
First Gentleman in Europe’, His Highness George, Prince of 
Wales, ‘ in a fur pelisse, the lining of which cost £800; his deli- 
cate hands ensconced in a large black muff, which the Earl of 
March had sent him from Paris’. ‘Thereupon, the women of 
fashion followed his example, and supplied themselves with muffs 
as large and as black as that of the Prince himself. Another 
distinguished spectator is the Duke of Queensbury in a curiously 
constructed vis-a-vis, a carriage to hold two persons. It is des- 
cribed as being most comfortable. ‘It contained a Dutch stove, 
and a fur foot-bag, whilst his Grace’s venerable body was wrapt 
up in the spoil of three Russian bears, and his hands in two otter- 
skin gloves’. 

It will be remembered that this year, 1784, marked the twenty- 
first birth-day of the Prince of Wales, when Carlton Palace was 
given him by the nation, heside an income of £50,000 a year, and 
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£60,000 to pay his debts and provide an outfit. Notwithstanding 
this liberal allowance, the heir-apparent, in two years, managed to 
owe £160,000. He then intimated his determination to retrench ; 
and the Morning Chronicle for January 4th, 1787, as quoted by 
Larwood, describes this resolution as ‘ one of the most memorable 
events that ever dignified the page of history, or distinguished the 
annals of any country in the world’. 

The Prince of Wales was the ‘glass of fashion and the mould 
of form’, until the appearance of that phenomenon of grace and 
elegance, George Bryan Brummel,—Beau Brummel,—who became 
the cynosure of all eyes, and the model of all who aspired to be 
well-dressed men of fashion. He employed two shoemakers upon 
his Hessian boots, one to make the right and the other the left 
foot, and when the fit was perfect, they were blackened with cham- 
pagne. He had likewise three glove-makers for his gloves, one of 
whom was exclusively engaged in cutting out and making the 
thumbs. Three hair-dressers were daily employed in dressing 
the hair of this interesting person ; one for the front, one for the 
temples, and one for the back. The Prince admired, and envied, 
and imitated Brummel,. and often pretended to be fond of him ; 
but when he became a king, he passed him by without a glance 
of recognition. Thackeray says that ‘he cheated him out of a 
snuff-box which he owed the poor dandy; saw him years 
afterwards in his downfall and poverty, when the bankrupt 
Beau sent him another snuff-box with some of the snuff he used 
to love, as a piteous token of remembrance and submission, and 
the King took the snuff, and ordered his horses and drove on, 
and had not the grace to notice his old companion, favorite, rival, 
enemy, superior ’, 

Let us turn aside from the frippery and spangles which be- 
decked the gay courtiers of a hundred years ago, to a society of 
better men and women who graced the kingdom at the same 
time: men and women whose hands we should be glad to take, 
and whose friendship we should be proud to claim. The club 
to which we are to be presented bears an odious name, to be sure 
(it is called ‘T’he Blue Stocking Club’), but the society there is 
delightful. Mrs. Montagu was called the Madame du Deffard 
of England. The most illustrious men of rank and talent in the 
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reigns of George II. and III. had been her friends and admirers, 


‘About the year 1776 she instituted the above-named club. Once 


every week all those persons in London who were distinguished 
for their talents or writings met at her house. Although at this 
time in her sixtieth year, she was exempt from all the infirmities 
of age, and talked remarkably well on all subjects. ‘ But’, says 
Wraxall, ‘her manner was more dictatorial and sententious than 
conciliating or diffident. There was nothing feminine about her, 
and though her opinions were just, as well as delivered in 
language suited to give them force, yet the organ which conveyed 
them was not soft or harmonious’. There was one feminine taste 
which Mrs. Montagu certainly possessed —love of dress — 
although she had little taste in its arrangement. Even when 
four-score she ornamented her emaciated neck with her diamond 
necklace and bows. Dr. Johnson called her ‘The Queen of the 
Blues’. At her house we see the great Doctor, with his uncouth 
gestures and slovenly garb, pouring out his pompous periods ; 
Mrs. Thrale, brilliant, sparkling, and amiable; Garrick, whose 
very entrance brings sunlight and smiles with it, but he shrinks 
away from too close contact with Dr. Johnson, who is always 
hard upon ‘ David’, brow-beating him, and twitting him with 
being ‘superannuated’. But while Garrick holds himself aloof 
from the great Doctor, that philosopher finds a compensation ; 
for the young Duchess of Devonshire, then in the bloom of her 
beauty, seeks always the nearest place to his chair, and listens 
eagerly to every word that falls from his lips. ‘All the cynic 
moroseness of the moralist and philosopher seemed to dissolve’, 
says Wraxall, ‘under so flattering an approach, and he would 
become gentle and tractable as a girl’. Sir Joshua Reynolds sits 
in a corner, with his trumpet held up to his ear, enjoying every- 
thing which is going on around him. These distinguished per- 
sons, together with Mrs. Chapone, Dr. Shipley — Bishop of St. 
Asaph — his daughter, Miss Shipley, Burke, Erskine, all who 
possess talent or celebrity are to be found here. 

It is worthy of remark that although such réunions had been 
common in France, we have no intimation that similar meetings 
had been instituted in England until the reign of George III. 
Neither the letters nor writings of Addison, Gay, Steele, Swift, 
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or Pope, indicate that any such existed from 1700 down to the 
times whereof we write. It has been said that the English were 
too devoted to clubs and gaming to ‘ enjoy a society where taste 
and literature formed the basis of the union’. It is a fact that 
although Lady Mary Wortley Montague, Lady Hervey, the 
Duchess of Queensbury, and many other women, distinguished 
for their talents and rank, adorned the time, none of them at- 
tempted the line so successfully adopted by Mrs. Montagu. 

Sir William Hamilton was, at the close of the last century, 
minister to Naples from the Court of St. James ; and the account 
of the manner in which the intelligence of Nelson’s victory was 
received by the English residents, gives a new and interesting 
phase of English manners in the beginning of the present 
century. ‘The occasion was so remarkable’, says Wraxall, 
‘thdt I am induced to relate the particulars. It was the 15th of 
April 1801. About ten o’clock that evening I went to his (Sir 


William Hamilton’s) house, with Sir John Macpherson. We 


found assembled there the Dukes of Gordon and Queensbury, Lord 
William Gordon, Monsieur de Calonne; Mr. Charles Greville, 
Sir William’s nephew ; the Duke de Néia, a Neapolitan noble- 
man; Mr. Kemble, the celebrated comedian, and his wife; the 
Rey. Mr. Nelson, now Ear! of that name, with some other persons. 
Lady Hamilton, inspired by the recent success of Lord Nelson 
against the Danes, of which victory he had transmitted to her, 
with his remaining hand, all the particulars, as they occurred, 
from the first up to the eighth of April, the day when the dis- 
patches came away ; after playing on the harpsichord, and ac- 
companying it with her voice, undertook to dance the “'Taren- 
tella.” Sir William began it with her, and maintained the 
conflict, for such it might well be esteemed, during some minutes. 
When unable longer to continue it, the Duke de Nodia succeeded 
to his place ; but he too, though near forty years younger than 
Sir William, soon gave in from exhaustion. Lady Hamilton 
then sent for her own maid-servant, who, being presently like- 
wise exhausted, after a short time, another female attendant, a 
Copt, perfectly black, whom Lord Nelson had presented to. her 
on his return from Egypt, relieved her companion. It would be 
difficult to give an adequate idea of this dance, but the Fandango 
and Sequidilla of the Spaniards present an image of it’. 
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Sir William Hamilton gives an account of such a curious 

occurrence which took place in Naples about this time, that the 
ft reader will pardon its insertion in the present paper, especially , 
as it gives a glimpse of Neapolitan high-life, which shocked even | 

the petrified proprieties of the English nobleman. The letter 
represents the grief of the young King of Naples for the death | 
of his betrothed wife, the Archduchess Josepha, one of the : 
daughters of Maria Theresa, who died of small-pox. ‘He man- 
ifested ’, says Sir William, ‘as much concern at the event, as could 
perhaps be expected in a Prince of his disposition, and at his time 
of life, for the death of a person whom he had never seen. But, 
a circumstance, which greatly augmented his chagrin on the 
occasion, was, its being considered indispensable for him not to 
take his usual diversion of hunting or fishing on the day that : 
the account reached Naples. Ferdinand reluctantly submitted to , 
such a painful and unusual renunciation ; but, having consented | 
to it from a sense of decorum, he immediately set about endeavor- ) 

ing to amuse himself within doors, in the best manner that 

circumstances would admit; an attempt in which he was aided 

by the noblemen in waiting about his person. They began, 
therefore, with billiards, a game which his Majesty likes, and at 
which he plays with skill. When they had continued it for 
some time, leap-frog was introduced, to which succeeded various | 
| 





other feats of agility or gambols. At length, one of the gentle- 
men, more ingenious than the others, proposed to celebrate the 
funeral of the deceased Archduchess. ‘The idea, far from shock- | 
ing the King, appeared to him and the whole company as most 
entertaining ; and no reflections, either on the indecorum, or 
want of apparent humanity in the proceeding, interposed to pre- | 
vent its immediate realisation. Having selected one of the | 
chamberlains, as proper, from his youth and feminine appearance, 
to represent the Princess, they habited him in a manner suitable , 
to the mournful occasion ; laid him out on an open bier, accord- j 
ing to the Neapolitan custom at interments; and, in order to 
render the ceremony more appropriate, as well as more accurately 
correct, they marked his face and hands with chocolate drops, 
which were designed to imitate the pustules of the small-pox. 
All the apparatus being ready, the funeral procession began, and 
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proceeded through the principal apartments of the palace at 
Portici, Ferdinand officiating as chief mourner. Having heard 
of the Archduchess’s decease, I had gone thither on that day, in 
order to make my condolence privately to his Majesty on the 
misfortune. I became an eye-witness of this extraordinary 
scene, which in any other country would be considered incre- 
dible’. 

The quiet, prosaic life of old George starts out into something 
like beauty by the side of monstrous selfishness and indecency 
like this. With all his weakness, and imbecility, and meanness, 
he was honest and good-natured, with a simple sort of piety, 
and, after he became blind, and deaf, and bereft of the little 
reason he had, such was the force of habit that he would still 
kneel down and pray God to bless him and give him resignation 
to His will. George was always earnest in his protest against 
infidelity ; and, on one occasion, when the works of Hume and 
others caused more excitement than they deserved, he said: ‘I 
wish Johnson would mount his dray-horse, and ride over those 
fellows’. The King was a great admirer of Johnson, and 
Boswell tells a story of an interview between them which oc- 
curred in the Royal Library. The King agreed to everything 
that Johnson said, and opened his heart and purse to the philoso- 
pher in a pension of £300. After the interview was over, 
Johnson is said to have remarked to the Librarian: ‘ Sir, they 
may talk of the King as they will ; but he is the finest gentleman 
I have ever seen. Sir, his manners are those of as fine a gentle- 
man as we may suppose Louis XIV. or Charles Il.” After 
Johnson published his tract on the Falkland Islands, he was 
personally waited on by Lord North, with a message from his 
Majesty, to know what favor would be acceptable to him. 
The Doctor paused for some time, and at length replied, ‘1 am 
too old and lazy for office, my Lord.’ ‘It is your convenience, 
Doctor ’, replied his Lordship, ‘that we would consult.’ ‘Then 
make my three hundred a year five, and you may keep the keys 
of the Treasury.’ His biography does not mention the fact, but 
Scott’s Magazine, for that year, asserts that he had his wish, and 
that the appointment was made the next week. 

The King was always a friend to religious liberty, and many 
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of his employees were Methodists. An anecdote is told about 
his under-gardener, who was a Methodist. One day the head 
gardener complained of him to the King. ‘ Please your Majesty’, 
he said, ‘he is so very troublesome with his religion; he is 
always talking about it.’ ‘Is he dishonest?’ said the King; 
‘does he neglect his work?’ ‘No, your Majesty, he is very 
honest; I have nothing to say against him for that.’ ‘Then 
send for him again’, said the monarch; ‘why should he be 
turned off? Call me Defender of the Faith! Defender of the 
Faith! and turn a man away for his religion? What! What! 
What!’ 

Indeed, after reading over many histories of George, together 
with voluminous pages of anecdotes, we feel justified in saying 
that the cleverest thing the King ever said was in connection 
with John Wesley. When Wesley was preaching the Gospel on 
the commons, or wherever he could collect a congregation, the 
Bishop of London approached the King with a request that he 
would put a stop to such irregular and heretical proceedings. 
‘ That can be legally done in only one way ’, said George. ‘ What 
is that, your Majesty?’ ‘ By making him Bishop.’ 

Generations die, and their code of manners and morals changes. 
In a hundred years ideas alter, and the aspect of society is 
entirely different. In looking upon the days of George III., we 
behold two hemispheres of time. Between his birth and death 
are two worlds. His reign was the longest in British history ; 
and his end one of the most pitiful. A cold shudder comes over 
us as we look upon the coronation, the gay festivals, the trap- 
pings of royalty, the rich attire, the velvet and ermine, the 
luxurious adornments ; and then behold the ruler of the nation, 
before whom the greatest were proud to bobw— behold him aged, 
infirm, blind in mind and vision, enduring an existence from 
which his poorest subject would shrink, and praying for death 
as a blessed boon. 




















Bacon’s Philosophy. 


"Art. ITI.—1. The Works of Francis Bacon, Baron of Verulam, 
Viscount St. Albans, and Lord High Chancellor of England. 


2. Life of Sir Isaac Newton. By Sir David Brewster. 


3. Macaulay's Miscellanies: Art. Lord Bacon. [Edinburgh Re- 
view. 1837.] 


The name of Bacon marks an era of light in the history of 
science. He did not introduce, it is true, the great revolution 
which has taken place in the state of human knowledge ; but he 
alone fully comprehended it. If he did not begin that revolu- 
tion, he imparted the true aim and direction to its resistless 
energies. He, above all other men, felt its mighty impulse ; and, 
by still mightier impulses of his own, he extended and deepened 
its influence. This impulse became, in his mind, something more 
than a dark feeling and sense of want: it became a rational and 
enduring conviction, giving rise to a hope too great and too firm 
to be shaken. He saw that the most magnificent anticipations of 
the human mind might be realised; nay, he comprehended and 
pointed out the precise method in which they would be realised. 
All the honors justly due to the immortal labors of his predeces- 
sors can, therefore, detract nothing from the glory of Bacon. 
Some of his predecessors are worthy of our veneration and grati- 
tude; but yet he has been generally, and, we believe, very justly, 
regarded as the great restorer of true learning and science. 

It is a great advantage of those who have made discoveries in 
the mathematics, or in the physical sciences, that the extent of 
their services can be accurately measured and universally appre- 
ciated ; while the services of those who have labored to improve 
philosophy, which is the science of the sciences, are continually open 
to cavil and objection. Accordingly, the fashion has been set, of 
late, to depreciate the lofty pretensions of the Baconian philosophy ; 


1 We have concluded to reprint this article; because various inquiries have 
been made of us, with respect to the Baconian Method of Induction. It was 
written by us, and originally published in the Methodist Quarterly Review, in 
the year 1847, and is here republished by the kind permission of the very 
courteous publishers of that periodical— Ep1tor. 
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and it remains to be seen whether or not it will be extensively 
followed. We can no longer say, with Dugald Stewart, that ‘the 
merits of Bacon, as the father of experimental philosophy, are so 
universally acknowledged, it is superfluous to notice them’. But, 
after all, though the remark of Aristotle, that philosophies seem 
destined to rise and set like the stars, may be true in general, we 
have no serious fear it will ever prove true in regard to the phi- 
losophy of Bacon. The unexpected opposition, however, which 
has been raised to this philosophy — proceeding, as it does, from 
authors of undoubted learning and ability — is worthy of a re- 
spectful consideration. This we shall accordingly bestow upon 
it, in the survey which we are about to take of the commentators 
and critics of the Baconian philosophy. 

David Hume is the most distinguished of those philosophers 
who have exerted their ingenuity to lessen the splendor of Bacon’s 
reputation. He has ventured to express the opinion that, as a 
philosopher, Bacon was ‘inferior to his contemporary Galileo, 
perhaps even to Kepler’. It is not our intention, at present, to dwell 
upon the peculiarities of Bacon’s genius, or endeavor to show where- 
in he greatly excelled all other men ; for we are now concerned only 
with his commentators and critics. Hence, we shall confine our 
vindication of his fame against the unfavorable judgments of his 
critics, to an examination of the reasons on which those judg- 
ments are founded. We may very easily dispose of the reasons 
assigned by Mr. Hume. ‘The Englishman’, says he, ‘was igno- 
rant of geometry; the Florentine revived that science, and 
excelled in it’. This is true; but geometry, however important 
as a branch of science, is only one element in the character of a 
philosopher. Tried by this test, both Galileo and Hume would 
have to give place to their inferiors in philosophy. Descartes 
was superior to the former as a geometer; and almost any geo- 
meter is superior to the latter. The position of philosophers 
cannot be determined by their attainments in the mathematics. 
Neither Plato nor Aristotle could extract the cube root of num- 
bers, and yet they were greater philosophers than Mr. Pike. 

It is also alleged, that Galileo not only pointed out the road 
to philosophy, but made, himself, considerable advances in it. 
But it should be remembered, that Galileo pointed out the road 
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to philosophy only by a finger-board placed at the entrance upon 
it; whereas Bacon mapped out this road from beginning to end, 
And besides, he indicated the many bypaths which had led all 
his predecessors astray, and the many pitfalls in which thousands 
had perished. He showed how the dangers of the road might 
be shunned, and its difficulties overcome; and, above all, he 
animated the world with hope, by revealing, in the clear sunlight 
of his own prophetic genius, the inexhaustible treasures to which 
it would inevitably conduct the traveller. If Galileo made con- 
siderable discoveries in one branch of science, Bacon generalised 
the process by which he made them, before he knew what his 
great contemporary had done, and showed how discoveries might 
be made in all sciences. The navigator who pursues the right 
course to discover, and actually discovers, a single island, deserves 
well of mankind. But still greater honor is due to the man who 
confidently points out the region in which vast continents may be 
found, and induces mankind to give credit to his apparently wild 
prediction, though they should not be really discovered until long 
after his death. Though Columbus had never touched upon the 
shores of America, yet the grand conception which always 
occupied his mind, and the almost supernatural confidence with 
which he never ceased to proclaim it, would have conferred a 
far greater benefit on mankind than was ever derived from any 
other navigator of the seas. Bacon was the Columbus of modern 
science ; and his visions, as magnificent as those of his great pro- 
totype, and as confidently proclaimed to a narrow-minded and 
unbelieving world, have been as fully and as triumphantly 
realised. 

We admit that Bacon rejected the Copernican system, and that 
Galileo was one of its most powerful advocates ; but it is not true 
that he rejected it ‘ with the most positive disdain’. ‘This coloring 
is given to the position of Bacon, we’suppose, from Mr. Hume’s 
passion for artistic effect ; it certainly has no foundation in truth. 
The opinion of Copernicus, said Bacon, touching the rotation of 
the earth, ‘is not repugnant to any of the phenomena’. The 
opposite system, said he, ‘ at present, appears to us the truer hypo- 
thesis’.' His rejection of the Copernican theory was not, as has been 


1 Theory of the Firmament. 
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commonly supposed, founded on a vulgar prejudice ; he withheld 
his assent, not because he was a narrow-minded ‘ bigot of common 
sense’, but because he believed there was not, at that time, sufficient 
evidence to establish a rational conviction. Though Galileo had 
for a long time rejected the Copernican system, to use his own 
words, ‘as a piece of solemn folly’, yet he afterwards atoned for 
this conduct by the activity with which he collected, and the 
sagacity with which he weighed, the evidence in its favor, after he 
had been persuaded by a person whose name is unknown to 
philosophy, that it was a subject not altogether worthy of 
contempt. 

As to the style of Galileo and Bacon, the only remaining point 
in which Mr. Hume has compared them, we think it hardly 
worthy of being taken into ccnsideration, in estimating the intel- 
lectual character of two great philosophers. Galileo was un- 
doubtedly a more ‘ lively and agreeable writer’ than Bacon. In 
this’ respect, they have both been excelled by Addison and Wash- 
ington Irving. Mr. Hume has compared their style in no other 
particular, and in regard to this we are very happy to agree with 
him. Indeed, through the whole of this famous parallel, Mr. 
Hume has studiously compared those things for which Galileo 
was the most distinguished, with those in which Bacon was the 
most deficient. He has compared the brightness of the lesser 
light with the spots on the glory of the greater. We may truly 
say of this parallel, therefore,. what Gibbon has so emphatically 
said of Mr. Hume’s History of England, to wit: ‘ It is specious, 
but superficial ’. 

No one has gone further in denying the importance and the 
influence of Bacon’s philosophy than Sir David Brewster. We 
have derived so much pleasure from his interesting Life of New- 
ton, his excellent treatise on ‘Optics’, and his fascinating work 
on ‘ Natural Magic’, that we are sorry to find ourselves opposed 
to him on the subject of Bacon’s claims to the gratitude of man- 
kind. His position on this important subject is certainly a most 
anomalous one for a cultivator of the physical sciences; but we 
are at no loss to account for it: he has himself fully revealed the 
secret. That profound thinker and beautiful writer, Dr. John 
Playfair, had spoken of Bacon ‘as a man who has had no rival 
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in the times which are past, and as likely to have none in those 
which are to come’. This was more than the biographer of 
Newton was disposed to bear. Hence he exclaims, ‘ In a eulogy 
so overstrained as this, we feel that the language of panegyric has 
passed into that of idolatry ; and we are desirous of weighing the 
force of arguments which tend to depose Newton from the high 
priesthood of Nature, and to unsettle the proud destinies of 
Copernicus, Galileo, and Kepler’. Sir David, in an eloquent 
passage at the opening of his Life of Newton, has placed him ‘at 
the head of those great men who have been the ornaments of their 
species’; and he has used language in regard to him fully as 
strong as that which Playfair has applied to Bacon. He even 
thinks there is no ‘extravagance’ in the encomium which Halley 
pronounced on Newton :— 


‘Nec fas est proprius mortali attingere Divos’. 
‘So near the gods —man cannot nearer go’. 


It is to be suspected, then, that it is not so much the sin of 
idolatry which has given the offence, as the circumstance that it 
was not committed in the worship of the right object. But we 
have not the least idea that either party has committed any such 
sin. And as to the controversy between them, we are decidedly 
of the opinion that both are in the right. Bacon is without a 
rival, and so is Newton. Bacon was the first teacher of the 
human race who effectually taught the sublime art of creating 
sciences; and no other philosopher can ever achieve anew the 
glory of having taught it, until the name and memory of Bacon 
shall be forgotten. In like manner, Newton was the first philo- 
sopher who solved the stupendous problem of the world ; and 
the glory of every subsequent solution must be merged and lost 
in the recollection of the first. Lagrange solved this problem ; 
and yet he sighed that Newton had solved it before him. The 
language which Dr. Playfair has so well applied to Bacon may, 
therefore, be applied to Newton with equal propriety; for ‘if a 
second [Newton] is ever to arise, he must be ignorant of the 
first’. 

The discrepancy between Sir David Brewster and Mr. Macau- 
lay is very remarkable. The latter does not consider Bacon’s 
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analysis of the inductive method ‘a very useful performance’ ; 
because ‘it is an analysis of that which we are doing from morn- 
ing to night, and which we continue to do even in our dreams’ ; 
because ‘it has been practised ever since the beginning of the 
world by every human being’. On the other hand, Sir David 
is of the opinion that it was ‘never tried by any philosopher but 
Bacon himself’."| And the sample he has given us of its appli- 
cation, he continues, ‘will remain to future ages as a memorable 
instance of the absurdity of attempting to fetter discovery by 
any artificial rules’. ‘It is an elaborate and correct analysis’, 
says the one, of a process so perfectly natural that all men prac- 
tise it; and ‘it is not likely to be better performed merely because 
men know how they perform it’.? It is so unnatural and artifi- 
cial, says the other, that no philosopher ever tried it but the 
author himself, and he only to make a blunder, for the warning 
and instruction of future ages. It is of no valuc, says the one, 
because it is natural; it is of no value, says the other, because it 
is artificial. No man ever made a discovery in any other way, 
objects the one; no man ever made a discovery in this way, 
objects the other. If we may believe the one, the plain man, who 
seeks the cause which has put his stomach out of order, ‘ proceeds 
in the strictest conformity with the rules laid down in the second 
book of the Novum Organum ’, no less than the philosopher who 
explores the profound mysteries of Nature. If we may believe 
the other, ‘the impatience of genius spurns the restraints of me- 
chanical rules, and never will submit to the plodding drudgery 
of inductive discipline’.* Both, certainly, cannot be in the right; 
and, if we are not mistaken, it may be shown that both are very 
clearly in the wrong. 

But before we proceed to do this, we must notice a still more 
remarkable discrepancy between Sir David Brewster and —him- 
self. He contends that the successors of Bacon did not derive 
‘the slightest advantage from his precepts’. And yet he con- 
fidently affirms that ‘the necessity of experimental research, and 
of advancing gradually from the study of facts to the determina- 
tion of their cause, through the ground-work of Bacon’s method, is 
a doctrine which was not only inculeated, but successfully fol- 


1 Life of Newton, p. 297. 2 Macaulay’s Mis., vol. ii., p. 474. 
3 Life of Newton, p. 299. 4 Ibid. p. 296. 
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lowed, by preceding philosophers. In a letter from Tycho Brahe 
to Kepler, this industrious astronomer urges his pupil “ to lay a 
solid foundation for his views by actual observation, and then, 
by ascending from these, strive to reach the causes of things” ; 
and it was no doubt under the influence of this advice that Kepler 
submitted his wildest fancies to the test of observation, and was con- 
ducted to his most splendid discoveries’.'| Now herein is a very 
wonderful thing. It is not that the author has contradicted him- 
self in affirming, in one place, that no philosopher ever tried this 
method but Bacon himself; and, in another, that it was success- 
fully followed by preceding philosophers. It is this:— Sir 
David says, ‘that Bacon was a man of powerful genius, and en- 
dowed with varied and profound talent—the most skilful logi- 
cian — the most nervous and eloquent writer of the age he 
adorned, are points which have been established by universal 
suffrage’. This great man exerted his matchless powers, during 
a long life, in order to bring his system to perfection ; he recom- 
mended every part of it by an eloquence which has never been 
surpassed. His successors derived not ‘ the slightest advantage 
from his precepts’; and yet a hint respecting the very same 
method which he recommended, contained in a single sentence 
from Tycho Brahe, conducted Kepler ‘ to his most splendid dis- 
coveries’. Such are the inconsistencies into which the best 
writers are inevitably betrayed whenever they have any other 
object in view but truth. She is a jealous mistress, and will 
divide her honors neither with a Newton nor a Bacon. 

Sir David Brewster strenuously maintains the position that 
Newton would have pursued the right method, and ‘ enriched 
science with the same splendid discoveries, if the name of Bacon 
had never been heard of’. We do not wish to deprive Newton 
of his honors in order to deck the brow of Bacon. The glory 
of Bacon needs no borrowed effulgence. But we think the 
statements of Sir David are quite too broad and unguarded. 
He even declares, that ‘ nearly two hundred years have gone by, 
teeming with the richest fruits of human genius, and no grateful 
disciple has appeared to vindicate the rights of the alleged legis- 
lator of science. Even Newton, who was born and educated 


1 Life of Newton, p. 295. 
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after the publication of the Novum Organum, never mentions 
the name of Bacon or his system; and the amiable and indefati- 
gable Boyle treated him with the same disrespectful silence’ 
(p. 297). 

The silence of Newton proves nothing. First, because his 
philosophical writings are so exceedingly brief and condensed in 
their form, that they did not admit of general speculations about 
philosophy and philosophers. And, secondly, Newton was a 
member and president of the Royal Society, which was instituted 
for the express purpose of trying ‘ the new experimental philo- 
sophy ’; and which, from the time of its foundation, resounded 
with the praises of Bacon. 

There is testimony on this subject, however, quite as strong as 
could be desired. Dr. Henry Pemberton, in the introduction to 
his ‘View of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophy’, has given an 
elaborate analysis of the Baconian method ; and he concludes by 
saying, ‘ This is that method of induction whereon all philosophy 
is founded’. He ascribes the splendid discoveries of Newton to 
the circumstance that he adopted and pursued the method pointed 
out and recommended by Bacon. This is the most unexception- 
able testimony, because Dr. Pemberton was a great admirer of 
Newton, as well as of Bacon; and, besides, the former had so 
high an opinion of his learning and ability, that, after the death 
of Cotes, he employed him to edit the third edition of the Prin- 
cipia. This is not all; for the work of Dr. Pemberton was read 
by Newton himself, and received his approbation. 

‘An Account of Sir Isaac Newton’s Philosophical Discoveries’ 
has likewise been given by Maclaurin—a man universally 
admired for the greatness of his genius. He was one of Newton’s 
most ardent admirers. In this production, we are informed that 
Newton ‘used to call his philosophy the experimental philosophy, 
intimating, by the name, the essential difference there is between 
it and those systems that are the product of genius and invention 
only’ (p. 25). We are not to conclude from such language, 
however, that either Newton or his disciple intended to deprive 
Bacon of the glory of having founded the experimental philo- 
sophy. The meaning is, that this was Newton’s philosophy by 
adoption; for Maclaurin does not hesitate to say, in the same 
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volume, that ‘Sir Francis Bacon, Lord Verulam, who was con- 
temporary with Galileo and Kepler, is justly held among the 
restorers of true learning, but more especially as the founder of 
the experimental philosophy. . . . He saw there was a necessity 
for a thorough reformation in the way of treating natural 
knowledge, and that all theory was to be laid aside that was not 
founded on experiment. He proposed his plan in his Jnstawratio 
Magna, with so much strength of argument, and so just a zeal, 
as render that admirable work the delight of all who have a taste 
for solid learning’ (p. 59). Neither Pemberton nor Maclaurin, 
then, deemed it any detraction from the glory of Newton to as- 
cribe to Bacon the honor of having founded the philosophy under 
whose guidance he was conducted to his sublime discoveries. 

We have still more conclusive testimony, however, to show 
that when Newton called the experimental philosophy his philo- 
sophy, he merely meant it was his by adoption. In the preface to 
the second edition of the Principia, Cotes has said, that there are 
three classes of philosophers ; and after disposing of two, he adds, 
— ‘There is left the third class, which prefers experimental philo- 
sophy’. Having alluded to the method of this philosophy, he 
says,— ‘ This is that incomparably best way which our renowned 
author most justly embraced before the rest, and thought alone 
worthy to be cultivated and adorned by his excellent labors’. It is 
well worthy of remark, that this edition of the Principia by Cotes 
was prepared under the eye of Sir Isaac Newton himself, and re- 
ceived his entire approbation. Indeed, the preface itself was 
written by Cotes at the special request of Newton. Now, if Bacon 
was not the father of the experimental philosophy, which New- 
ton embraced before the rest, and determined to cultivate, to whom 
shall we award so great an honor? 

We do not say that Sir David Brewster is bound by these high 
and impartial authorities, two of which received the sanction of 
Newton himself; but it seems to us, that they should have pre- 
cluded the assertion, that ‘nearly two hundred years have gone 
by, teeming with the richest fruits of genius, and no grateful dis- 
ciple has appeared to vindicate the rights of the alleged legislator 
of science’. Where, then, is Pemberton, and Maclaurin, and 
Playfair, and Herschel, and Stewart, and Leibnitz, not to men- 
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tion a hundred other names, who have contributed to swell the 
full chorus of Bacon’s universal praise? We may truly affirm, 
that no ‘ legislator of science’, whether ancient or modern, whether 
real or pretended, has ever received more generous applause than 
has Bacon from a host of illustrious disciples. His reputation has 
been absolutely overwhelming. If his rights have not been 
heretofore vindicated, it is because they have not been assailed. 

‘If Boyle had never read the works of Bacon, nor derived any 
advantage from them directly, this would not prove that he had 
not been greatly benefited by them. It is well known that he 
was a great admirer and student of Gassendi, who, in his turn, 
was an ardent admirer and devoted disciple of Bacon. We 
have no doubt that the greater part of Bacon’s influence has 
been exerted in acting upon those who have acted upon the 
world. But it is not true that Sir Robert Boyle has derived 
no advantage directly from Bacon’s works, or that he has 
passed over his name in silence. No person familiar with the 
writings of Bacon can read those of Boyle without perceiving that 


he is greatly indebted to ‘the master of wisdom’. ‘The pages of 


his admirable treatise on the ‘ Usefulness of an Experimental 
Philosophy of Nature’ are, in particular, not unfrequently en- 
riched with wisdom, and even adorned with imagery, which must 
have been suggested to his mind by the writings of Bacon. And 
in this very treatise he has quoted Bacon as an authority, and 
called him ‘that great and solid philosopher’. 

It is remarkable that, in his attempts to preserve ‘ the proud 
destiny of Copernicus’, Sir David Brewster has objected to the 
philosophy ot Bacon, that it was known before his time. Now 
this objection, if it has any weight in it, would entirely under- 
mine all the glory of Copernicus. In the preface to Sir Isaac 
Newton’s profound work on ‘ The System of the World’ (a work 
which we have no doubt Sir David has repeatedly read), the 
author has mentioned several ancient philosophers by whom the 
Copernican theory was maintained. It is well known that Co- 
pernicus was not the first who conceived the system which goes 
by his name. He revived that system; he saw its evidences 
more clearly, and he grasped its commanding positions more 
firmly than the rest of mankind; and he caused the world to 
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awake to its importance. Such, precisely, is the nature of the 
services which Bacon rendered to experimental philosophy. It 
is no derogation from the glory of either, that the truth for 
which they contended had been advocated, with unequal ability, 
by preceding philosophers. They have both founded philosophies, 
which other men had labored in vain to establish. 

‘It has been attempted by some’, says Sir John Herschel, in 
his most delightful and instructive ‘ Preliminary Discourse to 
the Study of Natural Philosophy ’, ‘to lessen the merit of this 
great achievement by showing that the inductive method had been 
practised in many instances, both ancient and modern, by the 
mere instinct of mankind ; but it is not the introduction of induc- 
tive reasoning, as a new and untried process, which characterises 
the Baconian philosophy, but his keen perception, and his broad 
and spirit-stirring, almost enthusiastic, announcement of its para- 
mount importance, as the alpha and omega of science, as the 
grand and only chain for the linking together of physical truths, 
and the eventual key to every discovery and every application. 
Those who would deny him his just glory on such grounds, 
would refuse to Jenner or to Howard their civic crowns, because 
a few farmers in a remote province had, time out of mind, been 
acquainted with vaccination, or philanthropists, in all ages, had 
occasionally visited the prisoner in his dungeon’ (p. 114). Such 
was the manner in which Sir John Herschel replied to the ob- 
jection in question, before it was reproduced by either Sir David 
Brewster or Mr. Macaulay. Those who object to Bacon’s services 
on such grounds should certainly not do so in order to uphold 
the fame of Copernicus, whose system was maintained long before 
his time. If they would be consistent, they should even with- 
hold the honor which is due to Columbus, because he received 
hints from preceding navigators, and deduced an argument from 
the flight of birds. 

Sir David Brewster has admitted, it is true, that the greatness 
of Bacon’s genius is established by universal suffrage; but yet if 
his remarks are true, we should entertain a very mean opinion of 
Lord Bacon’s ability. For he says, that although Tycho Brahe 
was ‘ skilful in the observation of phenomena, his mind was but 
little suited to investigate their cause’; and yet he has, accord- 
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ing to Sir David, compressed, by anticipation, ‘ the whole Ba- 
conian philosophy into a single sentence’. Lord Bacon devoted 
many years of meditation to his philosophy. The first book of 
the Novum Organum was written over twelve times with his 
own hand. It would require a greater than Tycho Brahe to 
compress the whole of it into a single sentence; or else Lord 
Bacon must have exerted his great powers to render it as thin 
and attenuated as possible. We shall now take leave of Sir 
David ; and if we have been at all severe or harsh in our stric- 
tures on a particular portion of his excellent Life of Newton, it 
is not because we admire Brewster less, but Bacon more. 

Everybody has read Macaulay’s splendid dissertation on the 
philosophy of Bacon, which first appeared in the Edinburgh 
Review, and afterwards in his Miscellanies. It is impossible, 
however, that our admiration should be unqualified, when we 
perceive that the brilliant effect of antithesis has been so often 
substituted for the sober light of truth. Whenever the writer 
seizes the truth, no one can present it to the mind of the reader 
with greater fulness or vividness of illustration ; but it is seldom 
that he does seize the truth while treating of the philosophy of 
Bacon. The reader of this remarkable performance will find it 
as impossible to forget the bright things which the writer has 
said, as he will to learn from it the sober things which Bacon 
has taught. We can hardly resist the conviction, while perus- 
ing it, that the author has read the Novum Organum in order to 
write about it, and has not written about it because he had read it. 
His account of the philosophy it teaches is certainly the most 
brilliant, the most showy, and the most superficial thing he has ever 
written. It is a pity that so beautiful a production should not 
be true, we admit ; and we should not attempt to dispel the fas- 
cination and the charm, if we did not agree with the author him- 
self, than ‘an acre in Middlesex is better than a. principality in 
Utopia’. 

Mr. Macaulay has made himself merry with the inductive me- 
thod, by presenting it in connection with trivial and insignificant 
instances. Thus, says he, ‘it is constantly practised by the most 
ignorant clown, by the most thoughtless schoolboy, by the very 
child at the breast. That method leads the clown to expect that 
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if he sows barley he shall not reap wheat. By that method the 
schoolboy learns that a cloudy day is best for catching trout. The 
very infant, we imagine, is led by induction to expect milk from 
his mother or nurse, and none from his father. . . . A plain man 
finds his stomach out of order. He never heard Lord Bacon’s 
name. But he proceeds in the strictest conformity with the rules 
laid down in the second book of the “ Novum Organum”’, and 
satisfies himself that minced pies have done the mischief’. Nay, 
it even seems that it is ‘induction which leads us to the con- 
clusion that the presence of the sun is the cause of our having 
more light by day than by night’. It is one thing, we have been 
accustomed tu suppose, for a plain man to ascertain the cause 
which has put his stomach out of order, and quite another for a 
philosopher to discover the law which keeps the universe in order. 
It is one thing for an infant to ascertain that it has derived milk 
from its mother, and not from its father ; and quite another for a 
learned commentator to determine what he has derived from 
Bacon, and not from himself. The plain truth is, Bacon’s method 
was not designed to teach how infants know the mother’s breast, 
or to teach men that the sun gives light by day. These are dis- 
coveries which both children anc men make, because they cannot 
help making them. These are depths into which all may safely 
venture, without needing any support from the arm of a Verulam. 
That he never designed to afford us aid in such cases, must be as 
plain to every diligent and impartial student of his works, as is 
the noonday sun itself. Bacon freely admits, that many things 
may be easily discovered without the aid of his philosophy, ‘ but’, 
he adds, ‘ before we are allowed to enter the more remote and hidden 
parts of nature, it is necessary that a better and more perfect use 
and application of the human mind and understanding should be 
introduced’ (Preface to the Novum Organum). Indeed, if after 
so many years of meditation, Bacon had merely analysed the pro- 
cess by which such discoveries as those indicated by his reviewer 
are made; and then ushered his performance into the world with 
the magnificent boast, ‘I have now held up a light in the 
obscurity of philosophy, which will be seen long after I am dead’, 
he would have deserved anything rather than our admiration. 
The reason why Mr. Macaulay sets so little value on the philo- 
21 
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sophy of Bacon, is, that he does not understand it. Take, for 
example, the following representation of the inductive method of 
Bacon. Says he,—‘ We have heard that an eminent judge of 
the last generation was in the habit of jocosely propounding, after 
dinner, a theory, that the cause of the prevalence of Jacobinism 
was the practice of bearing three names. He quoted, on the one 
side, Charles James Fox, Richard Brinsley Sheridan, John Horne 
Tooke, John Philpot Curran, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, Theobald 
Wolfe Tone. These were instantia convenientes. He then pro- 
ceeded to cite instances absentie in proxime,— William Pitt, 
John Scott, William Wyndham, Samuel Horsley, Henry Dundas, 
Edmund Burke. He might have gone on to instances secundum 
magis et minus’, &c.,&e. After selecting other kinds of instances, 
the writer concludes, ‘ Here is an induction, corresponding with 
Bacon’s analysis, and ending in a monstrous absurdity ’. 

Now, with the learned judge, who ‘jocosely propounded’ this 
induction, we have no quarrel; it might be well, however, if 
learned judges would be more careful in future how they joke 
after dinner, if their jokes are to be mistaken for sound philo- 
sophy. The above induction, so far from ‘ corresponding with 
Bacon’s analysis’, is an open and flagrant violation of every 
principle of it. 

To set out with a preconceived hypothesis of any kind, and 
then select such instances as will serve to establish it, overlook- 
ing the rest, is the very course condemned by Bacon. He has 
repeatedly, and most eloquently, denounced this practice of rising 
from a few particulars to a general proposition, as ‘the source 
of all error’. He exhorts us to lay aside every preconceived 
opinion, and come with clear, unbiased minds to study the works 
of God. This is the very first lesson to be learned in the school 
of Bacon. It is flagrantly violated in the induction produced by 
Mr. Macaulay. The learned judge set out with a preconceived 
absurdity; he found in the kingdom of Great Britain six 
Jacobins with three names, and six anti-Jacobins with two! 
No very wonderful discovery this! The induction in this case 
did not lead to the ‘ monstrous absurdity ’"— the absurdity led to 
the monstrous induction. 


As the supposed induction of Mr. Macaulay embodies a 
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popular error in regard to the analysis of Bacon, we shall pro- 
ceed still further to expose its violations of that analysis. The 
above specimen of inductive reasoning is clearly and broadly 
distinguished from every other mode of induction, whether 
ancient or modern. The facts on which it is based would 
authorise a rational being to conclude, that there are some 
Jacobins with three names, and some anti-Jacobins with two. 
This is all he should conclude from his facts. - Now, let us sup- 
pose that the learned judge had gone further, and, instead of six 
instances, he had found a thousand, in which Jacobins had three 
names, and as many in which their opponents possessed only two ; 
nay, let us suppose that the same thing were true in relation to 
all the Jacobins and their opponents throughout the kingdom. 
He might then have concluded, as a matter of fact, that Jacobins 
have three names, and their opponents two; but this would not 
have been a Baconian induction. It fulfils the conditions laid 
down by Aristotle, who says, ‘ Induction is an inference drawn 
from all the particulars which it comprehends’; but, as we shall 
see, it is far from meeting the requisitions of the Novum Orga- 
num. If we should examine a thousand roses, and finding them 
all red, we should conclude that roses are red ; this might be an 
Aristotlean induction, but not a Baconian. It would be an ex- 
ceedingly frail structure; the very next rose we came across 
might be white. This method of framing inductions proceeds 
by the way of simple enumeration: it merely counts up or 
enumerates all the objects on which it is based, and, finding 
them to have a common property, it states this fact in a com- 
pendious form of expression. It simply affirms, that roses are 
red —that Jacobins have three names. This kind of induction 
is most emphatically condemned by Bacon. ‘ In forming axioms’, 
says he, ‘we must invent a different form of induction from that 
hitherto in use ; not only for the proof and discovery of principles 
(as they are called), but also of minor intermediate ; and, in short, 
every kind of axioms. The induction which proceeds by simple 
enumeration is puerile, leads to uncertain conclusions, and is exposed 
to danger from one contradictory instance’ (Nov. Organ. book i. 
aph. 105). To show how utterly puerile, in the estimation of a 
real Baconian, is the kind of induction furnished by Mr. Ma- 
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caulay, we shall quote from the same page on which it is re- 
corded. ‘Ifthe learned author of the theory about Jacobinism ’, 
says Mr. Macaulay, ‘ had enlarged either of his tables a little, his 
system would have been destroyed. The names of Tom Paine 
and William Wyndham Grenville would have been sufficient to 
do the work’. Thus, the very induction which the writer says 
perfectly corresponds with the analysis of Bacon, he himself 
demolishes by the application of a test which he has unwittingly 
drawn from the Novum Organum. 

This*is not the only principle on which, as disciples of Bacon, 
we should condemn the induction of the learned judge. If we 
had observed that every known Jacobin had three names, this 
might enable us to say, that Jacobins, so far as we have observed, 
have three names. This would be a very wonderful coincidence, 
if it existed, but not a discovery in science. We could not con- 
clude from such a coincidence, that ‘ the practice of bearing three 
names is the cause of Jacobinism’. The inductive method of 
Bacon presupposes that man is a rational animal; that given by 
Mr. Macaulay presupposes him to be devoid of reason and 
common sense. It is what Bacon calls an empirical induction ; 
and its deficiency is very clearly marked by him. ‘The empiric 
school’, says he, ‘produces dogmas of a more deformed and 
monstrous nature than the sophistic or theoretic school ; not being 
founded in the light of common notions’ (Nov. Organ. book i. aph. 
64). And again —‘ We must not only search for, and procure a 
greater number of experiments, but also introduce a completely 
different method, order, and progress of continuing and promoting 
experience. For vague and arbitrary experience is (as we have 
observed) mere groping in the dark, and rather astonishes than 
instructs’ (Nov. Organ. aph. 100). The process pursued -by the 
learned judge, perfected and held up by Mr. Macaulay as a true 
specimen of the Baconian method, could not have been more 
clearly described, or its puerility and folly more impressively 
pointed out by Lord Bacon, if it had been actually before him. 
We might point out other particulars if it were necessary, and 
our limits would permit, in which the example in question very 
widely departs from the directions given by Lord Bacon; but 
surely these are sufficient. 
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The learned writer does not seem to have caught the most 
distant glimpse of the grand problem which Bacon proposed to 
himself, and which the Novum Organum is designed to solve. 
A knowledge of this problem will place the key to the Baconian 
method in our hands, and serve to correct many erroneous notions 
in regard to it. Let us, then, see what it is. Preceding philo- 
sophers, in the opinion of Bacon, had attempted to obtain a 
knowledge of Nature in one of two ways. According to one 
method, they set out with certain abstract conceptions, or universal 
propositions, or ideas, from which they had attempted to deduce 
the nature and order of things in the external world. This is 
called by Bacon the sophistic or theoretic method. Those philo- 
sophers who have thus spun systems of the world out of their own 
brains, he compares to spiders that spin their web out of the 
substance of their own bowels. ‘The wit and mind of man’, 
says he, ‘if it work upon matter, which is the contemplation of the 
creatures of God, worketh according to the stuff, and is limited 
thereby ; but if it work upon itself, as the spider worketh his web, 
then it is endless, and brings forth indeed cobwebs of learning, 
admirable for the fineness of the thread and work, but of no substance 
or profit’ (Advancement of Learning, book i. pp. 170, 171). 

The other, in the language of Bacon, is ‘the empiric method’. 
This rejects ‘the light of common notions’, which he elsewhere 
calls ‘reason’. Hence it is ‘a mere groping in the dark’. It 
feels its way instead of seeing it. It has no guiding principle — 
no polar star — no compass. It is confined to the dark shore ; it 
dare not explore the great ocean of discovery. What it handles 
and feels, it knows ; and beyond this it cannot pronounce. This 
method, says Bacon, ‘ produces dogmas of a more deformed and 
monstrous nature than the sophistic or theoretic. . . . This kind 
of experience is nothing but a loose fagot, and mere groping in 
the dark, as men at night try all means of discovering the right 
road ; while it would be better, and more prudent, either to wait 
for day, or procure a light, and then proceed ’ (Nov. Organ. book 
i, aph. 82). Those who have pursued this method, he compares 
to ants, that are careful to deprive whatever they collect of the 
power to germinate, so that it is unfruitful and barren. The 
inductions, formed according to this method, are as blind and 
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arbitrary as that of the learned judge who constructed the theory 
about Jacobinism. 

Now, seeing that philosophers had, in all ages, followed the 
one or the other of these partial and exclusive methods, to the 
infinite detriment of human knowledge, Lord Bacon undertook 
to establish a real and legitimate union between them. He did not 
wish to grope in the dark with the blind empiric, nor to soar in 
the blaze of grand abstractions with ‘the well-bred sophister ’. 
He wished to study Nature, to contemplate the creatures of God, 
‘in the true and genuine humiliation of the human soul’, both 
in the light of reason and the light of experiment wisely combined. 
There never was a falser notion, though it is a common one, that 
there is an affinity between the Baconian philosophy and em- 
piricism. The most eloquent passage which has ever been penned 
on such a subject, he concludes with the lofty declaration, that 
‘we think we have established for ever the real and legitimate 
union of the empiric and the rational faculties, whose sullen and 
inauspicious divorces and repudiations have disturbed everything in 
the great family of mankind’ (Preface,to the Novum Organum). 

If Mr. Macaulay’s account of the Baconian philosophy be cor- 
rect, it entirely rejects and repudiates the rational faculty. It 
pursues an absurdity with as much zeal as it does a rational 
conception. Bacon, the father of the empiric school! Empirics 
are, and ever have been, too prone to call themselves Baconian 
philosophers; and it is to be regretted that the most brilliant and 
fascinating writer of the Edinburgh Review should have given 
his sanction to their absurd pretensions. 

As Mr. Macaulay, in his attempt to do the contrary, has so 
clearly shown what the inductive process recommended by Bacon 
is not, let us see what it really is. This may be best seen in a 
single case, which fulfils and illustrates the conditions prescribed 
by Bacon. Sir Isaac Newton, then, having examined twenty-two 
different substances, found that the forces with which they refracted 
light were very nearly proportioned to their densities. He ob- 
served a remarkable exception to this law in several substances ; 
all of which were combustible. It occurred to him, that there 
might be, and probably was, some connection or bond of union 
between the high refractive power of these substances and their 
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combustibility. Hence, he conjectured that the diamond, which 
likewise possessed a high refractive power, was an inflammable 
substance. This conjecture, it is well known, was afterward 
verified by experiment. The same law was also found, by Sir 
David Brewster, to obtain in relation to phosphorus ; and it was 
still further extended, by MM. Arago and Biot, to hydrogen. 
Thus, the induction is established, that substances possessing high 
refractive powers, when compared with their densities, are in- 
flammable. 

Now let us mark the wide difference between this induction and 
that of the learned judge. The one seeks to establish a precon- 
ceived absurdity ; the other, to verify a rational conception. The 
one proceeds not in ‘the light of a common notion’; the other 
proceeds under the guidance of a connection between things, 
which is suggested by observation, and not contradicted by reason. 
The true induction fairly appealed to experiment, in order to 
obtain a knowledge of things; the false, carefully selected its 
instantie convenientes, in order to support a wild and crazy phantom 
of the brain. The one supposes that man is possessed of a 
rational faculty, for which he has some use; the other supposes 
that he is a poor blind empiric, equally in love with monsters and 
fables as with the truth itself. In short, the one is a Baconian 
induction, and the other is a Macaulayan. 

The difference between the induction which led to the ‘mon- 
strous absurdity’ about Jacobinism, and one which leads to a 
discovery of truth, consists, says Mr. Macaulay, ‘ not in the kind 
of instances, but in the number of instances’. And he asks, 
‘What is slight evidence? What collection of facts is scanty ? 
Will ten instances do, or fifty, or a hundred?’ We answer, if 
he would convince us that ‘the practice of bearing three names is 
the cause of the prevalence of Jacobinism’, neither ten, nor fifty, 
nor a hundred instances will do. If he would persuade us out of our 
reason, the collection of a thousand facts would be scanty. It is 
plain, that the difference between such an induction and one lead- 
ing to truth, does not consist in the number of instances, but in 
the nature of the induction. No number of instances could ever 
convince us that the crowing of the cock is the cause of the sun’s 
rising. 
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Since Mr. Macaulay entertained so imperfect a notion of the 
method analysed by Bacon, it is no wonder he should have be- 
lieved that Bacon had been anticipated by Aristotle. This 
remark has been repeatedly made since the publication of the 
Analysis of Aristotle’s works by Dr. Gillies; but it has been 
made by no one, we believe, who had formed correct views of 
the induction of Aristotle and that of Bacon. It is very remark- 
able that this objection, which has been. anticipated and fully 
answered by Bacon himself, should be so often reproduced by 
authors who have taken no notice whatever of Bacon’s reply to 
it. ‘Others may object’, says he, ‘that we are only doing that 
which has already been done, and that the ancients followed the 
same course with ourselves. . . . But to any one’, he truly adds, 
‘not entirely forgetful of our previous observations, it will be 
easy to answer this objection, or rather scruple’ (Nov. Organ. 
book i. aph. 125). 

But it is objected, as we have seen, that the process analysed 
and recommended by Bacon ‘has been practised ever since the 
beginning of the world by every human being’. Every human 
being has tried to practise some such process, we admit; but yet 
have even ingenious men very often mistaken a process like that 
of the learned judge for a true induction. But suppose the above 
assertion were perfectly true, to what does it amount? It is not 
pretended that all men have performed the inductive process 
equally well ; and hence the necessity of giving direction and as- 
sistance to their efforts. 

Every art has preceded its corresponding science.’ Men talked, 
and reasoned, and declaimed, before grammar, or logic, or rhet- 
oric were reduced to principle. They fought battles before the 
' science of war and fortification was heard of. They traded, and 
grew rich or became poor, before political economy was ever 
dreamed of as a science. Indeed, no art can be mentioned which 
was not practised before its corresponding science had an exist- 
ence. Nothing can be more futile, then, than to object to the 
usefulness of any science, that the art, which it is designed to 
cultivate and perfect, was practised before the science was known. 
If this objection is good against one science, it is good against 
all; and all scientific learning must be swept away. 
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Locke spurns the logic of Aristotle, because he is quite sure 
that the Almighty did not merely make us two-legged creatures, 
and leave it to Aristotle to make us rational beings. But neither 
Aristotle nor Bacon imagined that they were going to make 
rational creatures of us. If these philosophers had undertaken 
to analyse and describe any process which is not natural to the 
mind, they would have conferred no benefit upon us. They 
would ‘have laid down laws for the operation of the human 
mind, which Nature itself would have rendered it impossible for 
us to pursue. The very circumstance, then, which should have 
formed the subject of their praise, has been made the ground of 
* their censure. It was not their design to render man a rational 
being, but to reveal to him the processes of his own mind, in order 
that he might perform them with the greater certainty, and more 
uniform effect, as well as to point out his manifold dangers in 
order that he might escape them. Nature might have been left 
to herself, if she had not been eternally drawn from her course by 
the operation of mighty causes, whose influence had not been sus- 
pected. They wished to lay no artificial restraints upon Nature, 
but to take off those restraints which had rendered her course so 
unequal, and her efforts so unavailing. This was the avowed 
design of Bacon. He condemns ‘the inductions which the 
logicians speak of’; because ‘ it is the duty of art to perfect and 
exalt nature’; and ‘he that shall attentively observe how the 
mind doth gather this excellent dew of knowledge’, shall find 
‘that the mind of herself by Nature doth manage.and act an in- 
duction much better than they describe it’? (Advancement of 
Learning). And again, in relation tothe Novum Organum, he 
says, ‘It is at least new, even in its very nature; but copied from 
a very ancient pattern, no other than the world itself, and the nature 
of things, and of the mind’ (Letter to King James). If any one 
would judge Bacon, let him not do so on principles which he has 
expressly repudiated. He has professed to copy from Nature ; 
and let not this be objected against him until it be shown to be 
a defect ; until it be shown that he might have found a better 
model than the work of God. 

Lord Bacon did not lay so great stress on the second book of 
the Novum Organum as we should be led to suppose from the 
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writings of those who have endeavored to lessen his merits. 
Sir David Brewster and Mr. Macaulay, in particular, have passed 
over the first book entirely, and directed their animadversions 
against the second. This is exceedingly unfair; especially as 
the first has always been regarded as by far the most valuable, 
and as it was so regarded by Bacon himself. It is in the follow- 
ing language (with which he concludes the first book of the 
Novum Organum) that he shows what estimate he placed on 
‘the elaborate and correct analysis’ of the second :— 

‘But it is time for us to lay down the art of interpreting 
Nature; to which we attribute no absolute necessity (as if 
nothing could be done without it) nor perfection, although we 
think our precepts most useful and correct. For we are of 
opinion, that if men had at their command a proper history of 
nature and experience, and would apply themselves steadily to 
it, and could bind themselves to two things—1. To lay aside 
received opinions and notions; 2. To restrain themselves, till 
the proper season, from generalisation, they might, by the proper 


and genuine exertion of their minds, fall into our way of inter- . 


pretation without the aid of any art. For interpretation is the 
true and natural act of the mind, when all obstacles are removed ; 
certainly, however, everything will be more ready and better 
fixed by our precepts ’. 

Now, it was the object of the first book of the Novum Organum 
to bind the mind to these two things, and to remove all obstacles 
out of the way; and, hence, if any man will follow it, he will 
according to Bacon himself, stand in no need of the analysis 
contained in the second. Newton stood in no need of that 
analysis ; he could proceed without it; but it does not follow 
from hence, that he derived no advantage from the philosophy 
of Bacon. 

Having considered the objections of Mr. Macaulay to the 
Baconian philosophy, we shall now proceed to notice what he 
has said in its praise. ‘The chief peculiarity of Bacon’s philo- 
sophy ’, says he, ‘seems to us to have been this,— that he aimed 
at things altogether different from those which his predecessors 
had proposed to themselves. .... The more carefully his 
works are examined, the more clearly, we think, it will appear 
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that this is the real clew to his whole system; and that he used 
means different from those used by other philosophers, because 
he wished to arrive at an end altogether different from 
theirs. .... What, then, was the end which Bacon proposed 
to himself? It was, to use his own emphatic expression, ‘ fruit’. 
It was the multiplying of human enjoyments and the mitigating 
of human sufferings. ... Two words form the key of the 
Baconian philosophy — utility and progress. . . . We conceive 
that from this peculiarity all the other peculiarities of his system 
directly, and almost necessarily, sprang’. We might quote va- 
rious other passages in which the writer asserts that ‘the useful’ 
is the grand object of pursuit which is proposed by the philo- 
sophy of Bacon ; and that if other men had proposed the same 
end, they would have been led to adopt the same means; but 
we presume that the above extracts are amply sufficient to set 
his views, on this subject, in a clear and satisfactory light. Are 
those views correct? This is a deeply interesting question ; 
for the end which a philosopher proposes to himself is all 
in all. 

It is a very remarkable circumstance, that Bacon supposed he 
would be misconceived, and that he would be unjustly reproached 
for having made ‘the useful’ the chief end of his philosophy. 
He did not dream that this would ever be held up, not only as 
the grand peculiarity, but as the distinctive glory of his philo- 
sophy. Since he is so directly in conflict with Mr. Macaulay 
respecting the chief end of his philosophy, we must give this 
striking passage in his own words. Says Bacon,— 

‘ Another objection will, without doubt, be made, namely, that 
we have not ourselves established a correct, or the best goal or 
aim of the sciences, (the very defect we blame in others). For, 
they will say, that the contemplation of truth is more dignified 
and exalted than any utility or extent of effects; but that our 
dwelling so long and anxiously on experience and matter, and 
the fluctuating state of particulars, fastens the mind to earth, or 
casts it down into an abyss of confusion and disturbance, and 
separates and removes it from a much more divine state, the quiet 
and tranquillity of abstract wisdom’. 

Now, does not Bacon reject such reasoning with scorn? Does 
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he pour the contempt upon it which his reviewer uniformly 
makes him pour upon all speculation that has no direct or imme- 
diate use in view? His reply, we are aware, will shock Mr. 
Macaulay’s sense of propriety ; but the question is not what is 
proper, but what has Bacon taught. He instantly adds, ‘We 
willingly assent to their reasoning, AND ARE MOST ANXIOUS TO 
EFFECT THE VERY POINT THEY HINT AT AND REQUIRE’. 
Yes, Bacon was most anxious, as his whole philosophy shows, to 
exalt the truth above utility or any extent of effects. We are 
most anxious to accomplish this very end, says he, in a noble 
strain of eloquence,— 

‘For we are founding a real model of the world in the under- 
standing, such as it is found to be, not such as man’s reason has 
distorted. Now, this cannot be done without dissecting and 
anatomizing the world most diligently ; but we declare it neces- 
sary to destroy cqampletely the vain, little, and, as it were, apish 
imitations of the world, which have been formed in various sys- 
tems of philosophy by men’s fancies. Let men learn (as we have 
said above) the difference that exists between the idols of the 
human mind and the ideas of the divine mind. The former are 
mere arbitrary abstractions; the latter, the true marks of the 
Creator on his creatures, as they are imprinted on, and defined 
in, matter, by true and exquisite touches. Truth, therefore, and 
utility are here perfectly identical, and THE EFFECTS ARE OF 
MORE VALUE AS PLEDGES OF TRUTH THAN FROM THE BENEFIT 
THEY CONFER ON MEN’. 

Bacon was not a utilitarian ; he was a philosopher. Utility 
and progress are not the two words which form the key to his 
philosophy ; they are — truth and utility. 

Bacon has taken the utmost pains to guard against such a mis- 
conception of his philosophy. In the most elaborate attempt 
which he has ever made to state its end and aim, he bestows the 
most exalted praise upon all useful arts; but yet he is careful to 
add, that ‘the contemplation of things as they are, free from 
superstition or imposture, error or confusion, is much more digni- 
fied in itself than all the advantages to be derived from discoveries’ 
(Nov. Organ. book i. aph. 129). 

We do not deny that the philosophy of Bacon is deeply im- 
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bued with the spirit of that philanthropia, which was so rooted 
and ‘fixed in his mind that it could not be removed’. This, 
unquestionably, forms one of the grand and distinguishing 
features of his philosophy. His great soul, yearning over the 
sad condition of the human race, often seems to labor to give 
utterance to his intense desire ‘to relieve man’s estate’. This 
spirit was imbibed neither from the school of Plato, nor of 
Aristotle ; it was drunk in at the feet of an humble Nazarene. 
He delighted to repeat, that the great physician of the soul did 
not disdain to be also the physician of the body: as his doctrine 
was delivered for the good of the one, said he, so his miracles 
were wrought for the benefit of the other. Hence, ‘the majestic 
humility’, of which Mr. Macaulay has so well spoken, ‘ the per- 
suasion that nothing can be too insignificant for the attention of 
the wisest, which is not too insignificant to give pleasure or pain 
to the meanest’. This feeling of divine sympathy with mankind 
has inspired some of the finest bursts of eloquence to be found 
in Bacon’s writings. He says,— 

“It may be truly affirmed that there was never any philosophy, 
religion, or other discipline, which did so plainly and highly 
exalt the good which is communicative, and depress the good 
which is private and particular, as the holy faith ; well declaring, 
that it was the same God that gave the Christian law to men, 
who gave those laws to inanimate creatures, that we spake of 
before ; for we read that the elected saints of God have wished 
themselves anathematized and razed out of the book of life, in 
an ecstasy of charity and infinite feeling of communién’ (Ad- 
vancement of Learning). 

But how desirous soever Bacon may have been to mitigate the 
sufferings, and to myltiply the enjoyments, of the human race, 
we deny that he made the useful the great end of his philosophy. 
This is not its distinguishing peculiarity, ‘from which ail its 
other peculiarities naturally flow’. To exhibit his philosophy in 
this light, is to represent it, not ‘such as it is found to be, but 
such as it is distorted’. If, in painting a portrait, all the features 
should be merged in the mouth, or compressed into the nose, 
however beautiful that particular feature might be in itself, it 
would be the picture of a monster rather than of a man. In 
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like manner, to represent utility as the first and all-comprehend- 
ing element of the Baconian philosophy, is violently to distort 
the admirable proportion and relation of its parts. 

In truth, the Baconian philosophy is divided into two parts, 
namely, ‘Speculative Natural Philosophy’ and ‘Operative Natural 
Philosophy’. The object of the first is the discovery of truth ; 
the object of the second, the application of truth to human uses. 
By the one, we make ‘inquisition of causes’; by the other, we 
secure ‘ production of effects’. By the one we obtain a knowledge 
of the secrets and powers of Nature; by the other, we bend down 
these great powers, and compel them to do the work and drudgery 
of man. The one is the eye, and the other is the hand, of his 
philosophy. They are co-ordinate members thereof; and if 
either.is subordinate, it is the operative branch ; for, as we have 
seen, ‘ the effects are of more value as pledges of truth than from 
the benefit they confer on men’. Such may not be the philo- 
sophy of others ; but such is the philosophy of Bacon. 

As for truth, this is to he sought first, and for the intrinsic 
satisfaction and delight it affords the mind. Says Bacon,— 

‘The pleasure and delight of knowledge and learning far sur- 
passeth all other in nature... . We see in all other pleasures 
there is satiety, and after they are used, their verdure departeth ; 
which showeth well they be but deceits of pleasure, and not 
pleasures ; and that it was the novelty which pleased, and not 
the quality: and, therefore, we see that voluptuous men turn 
friars, and ambitious princes turn melancholy. But of knowledge 
there is no satiety, but satisfaction and appetite are perpetually 
interchangeable; and therefore appeareth to be good in itself 
simply, without fallacy or accident’ (Advancement of Learning). 

So far from having represented ‘ the useful’ as the alpha and 
omega of philosophy, nobly has he rebuked those who have cor- 
rupted and retarded the progress of truth by their premature and 
extreme devotion to it. He says,— 

‘We must by no means omit observing that all the industry 
displayed in experiment has, from the very first, caught with a 
too hasty and intemperate zeal at some determined effect ; has sought 
(I say) productive rather than enlightening experiments, and has 
not imitated the divine method, which on the first day created light 
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alone, and assigned it one whole day, producing no material works 
thereon, but DESCENDING to their creation on the following days’ 
(Pref. to Nov. Organ.) 

And again, those noisy empirics, those little contracted utilita- 
rians, who can neither perceive the intsinsic majesty and glory 
of truth itself, nor grasp the great idea of Bacon’s philosophy, 
that ‘TRUTH IS NEVER BARREN ’, have been more finely reproved 
by the author of the Advancement of Learning than by any other 
philosopher. How is the sound of the ‘cui bono’, which they 
are eternally ringing in the ears of the cultivator of ‘the specu- 
lative philosophy ’, drowned and lost in the following strain of 
masculine and dignified eloquence :— 

‘If men judge that learning should be referred to action, they 
judge well; but in this they fall into the error described in the 
ancient fable, in which the other parts of the body did suppose 
the stomach had been idle, because it neither performed the office 
of motion, as the limbs do; nor of sense, as the head doth; but 
yet, notwithstanding, it is the stomach that digesteth and dis- 
tributeth to all the rest: so if any man think philosophy and 
universality to be idle studies, he doth not consider that all pro- 
fessions are from them served and supplied. And this J take to 
be a great cause that hath hindered the progression of learning, be- 
cause the fundamental knowledges have been studied but in passage. 
For if you will have a tree bear more fruit than it hath used to 
do, it is not anything you can do to the boughs, but it is the 
stirring of the earth, and putting new mold about the roots, that 
must work it’ (Advancement of Learning). 

. When we pass from the pages of Lord Bacon, in which we 
find so much in praise of a simple inquiry after truth, to those of 
his distinguished reviewer, we cannot but feel that we have un- 
dergone a painful descent, and that we breathe a wholly different 
atmosphere. ‘If others had aimed at the same object with 
Bacon ’, says he, ‘ we hold it to be certain that they would have 
employed the same method with Bacon. It would have been 
hard to convince Seneca that the inventing of a safety-lamp was 
an employment worthy of a philosopher. It would have been 
hard to persuade Thomas Aquinas to descend from the making 
of syliogisms to the making of gunpowder. But Seneca would 
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never have doubted for a moment that it was only by a series of 
experiments that a safety-lamp could be invented. Thomas 
Aquinas would never have thought that his barbara and bara- 
lipton would enable him to ascertain the proportion which char- 
coal ought to bear to saltpetre in a pound of gunpowder. Neither 
common sense nor Aristotle would suffer him to fall into such an 
absurdity’. Thus, it seems, that the learned reviewer of Bacon 
would, in theory at least, have philosophers to lay aside the fram- 
ing of brilliant conceits, like those of Seneca, and abstruse spec- 
ulations, like those of Thomas Aquinas, and betake themselves 
to the constructing of safety-lamps, the making of gunpowder, 
and such like useful occupations. This may be very sound philo- 
sophy ; we call it not in question now; but is it the Baconian 
philosophy ? Does ‘the master of wisdom’ teach us to abandon 
ourselves at once to ‘productive experiments’, in order to find 
our way to ‘enlightening experiments’? Does he teach us to 
study the fundamental knowledges in passage? Does he teach 
us to bestow all our labor upon the boughs of the tree, and none 
upon the roots? Does he teach us to lop off and strike out the 
great central and digestive function of human knowledge, by 
which truth is first discovered and elaborated, in order to be 
afterward carried off and applied to use? We have already 
answered these questions out of Lord Bacon himself; and we 
shall only add the following from his tract in Praise of Know- 
ledge :—‘Shall we not as well discern the riches of Nature’s 
warehouse as the benefit of her shop? Is truth ever barren?’ 
It is very plain, we think, that Mr. Macaulay is greatly .en- 
amored of the operative branch of philosophy, and has but little 
affection for the speculative. The former alone is properly 
termed philosophy, the great end and aim of which is the dis- 
covery of truth; the latter should be called art, the great object 
of which is to produce the useful and the beautiful.’ If the spec- 
ulative branch was unduly elevated by some of the ancients at 
the expense of the operative, the latter has been as extravagantly 
magnified by Mr. Macaulay at the expense of the former. In- 
deed, his intense scorn of all speculation, which has not a direct 
palpable use in view, has given point and piquancy to some of 
the most brilliant antitheses of his production. The fine sayings 
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which blaze on the pages of Seneca, especially, seem to have 
called down the severest strokes of his ridicule. ‘ We shall next 
be told’, exclaims Seneca, ‘that the first shoemaker was a philo- 
sopher’. ‘For our own part’, replies Macaulay, ‘if we are 
forced to make our choice between the first shoemaker, and the 
author of the three books ‘““On Anger”, we pronounce for the 
shoemaker. It may be worse to be angry than to be wet. But 
shoes have kept thousands from being wet ; and we doubt whether 
Seneca ever kept anybody from being angry’. With all Mr. 
Macaulay’s ‘love of the vulgar useful’, we doubt whether he 
ever made a pair of shoes. We are certain he has framed con- 
ceits as splendid as those of Seneca himself; and we doubt whether 
they are vastly more solid or useful. 

We do not object to the useful. In its proper place, it cannot 
be too highly esteemed. But we do not wish it to intrude into 
our inquiries after the truth.. We wish it to be an after-thought 
and an after-work. Let art appropriate every truth, if possible, 
in the whole range of science, and apply it to every use which 
can, in the least degree, tend to alleviate the suffering or promote 
the enjoyment of man. Herein is the sphere of the useful; and 
here let it reign supreme. But let it not be set up as the end of 
philosophy, as the goal at which we are to aim in our inquiries. 
The love of the useful is the good genius of the arts; it is the 
evil genius of science. It is the little, sneering demon, which 
has attended every great discovery. It mocked at the ‘ swing- 
swangs’ of Hooke; and yet the swing-swangs of Hooke led to 
an improvement in the clock, as well as other valuable inven- 
tions. It poured ridicule on Boyle’s experiments on the elasticity 
of the air; and yet experiments on the elasticity of the air con- 
tinued to be made until they ended in the steam-engine. It 
looked down with a sovereign sneer on the grave philosopher, 
who, with sapient eye, curiously pried into the jerking of a frog’s 
leg ; but the philosopher went on with this prying, which seemed 
to be the most unpromising of all idle curiosity, until the truth 
which he discovered enabled him to construct the ‘ Voltaic pile’, 
that mighty instrument of modern times; by which the science 
of chystology has been created; the wonders of chemistry re- 
vealed ; the materia medica enriched beyond all conception ; in 
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short, by which the world has been incalculably benefited. 
Appolonius was governed by the love of abstract truth alone, 
when he spent his days and nights in discussing the properties 
of the conic sections. He did not dream of the sublime uses to 
which, two thousand years afterward, his discoveries would be 
applied, in helping to unveil the mechanism of the heavens, and 
to display the inconceivable wonders of creative wisdom. And 
but for some superficial uses, which must have struck the minds 
of all, the German who industriously constructed his glasses, and 
put them together, in order to look through them at distant 
objects, would have met with the ridicule and scorn of the same 
little spirit of utilitarianism. But his labors led Galileo to con- 
struct the telescope, with which he pierced the depths of the 
universe, and beheld the glory of its ‘ wilderness of suns’. 

In one word, the whole history of science shows the absurdity 
and folly of setting up the useful as the guiding principle of in- 
quiry. In philosophy, the great question is, What is truth? The 
philosopher well knows, that apparently the most insignificant 
truth may be attended with important results, of which he can, 
at first, form no conception. It may lead to a hundred uses of 
which he does not dream ; these uses may lead to the discovery 
of other truths ; which, in their turn, may be followed by other 
uses ; and so on in endless and wide-spreading progression. The 
man, then, who would fetter discovery, by our perceptions of the 
useful, is not the benefactor of his fellow-man. He would, in- 
deed, extinguish the light of science, and cripple the energies of 
art. He would devote the one to blindness, and the other to 
barrenness. 

Mr. Macaulay has well said, that ‘the knowledge in which 
Bacon excelled all men, was a knowledge of the mutual relations 
of all departments of knowledge’. He saw precisely the rela- 
tion of the true and the useful. The first was the great end of 
his philosophy. The Novum Organum, or New Machine, as he 
has called it, was not a new machine for the making of shoes, or 
the constructing of steam-engines, but for ‘the building up of 
the sciences’. It was an instrument designed to help the human 
mind in ‘the interpretation of Nature’, the constructing of 
‘axioms’, the discovery of truth. This, we repeat, was the 
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great leading object of his philosophy. It was not the pursuit 
of new.continents, but the pursuit ef new truth, which enabled 
him to bear up under all the difficulties that surrounded him. 
He says,— 

‘We, for our part at least, overcome by the eternal love of 
truth, have committed ourselves to uncertain, steep, and desert 
tracks, and, trusting and relying on divine assistance, have borne 
up our mind against the violence of opinions, drawn up, as it 
were, in battle array against our own internal doubts and scruples, 
against the mists and clouds of Nature, and against fancies flit- 
ting on all sides around us ; that we might at length collect some 
more trustworthy and certain indications for the living and pos- 
terity ’. 

Yet the mistake of Mr. Macaulay is not unnatural. It is 
very evident that ‘the vulgar useful’ is the great end and aim of 
his philosophy ; and, hence, in contemplating the philosophy of 
Bacon, he very naturally concluded that the little planet in which 
he himself dwells is the great centre of the system. 

We have been greatly surprised to find Bacon placed at the 
head of the sensuous philosophy. We have before us an exceed- 
ingly valuable little ‘History of Philosophy’, which forms a 
patt of the Harpers’ Family Library, and which contains the 
following passage: — ‘The principle laid down by Bacon, that 
sensations are the sole matter of which the tissue of human knowledge 
is formed, contained a whole. psychology; but, before it could 
develop itself completely, this principle was applied to cosmology 
by Gassendi, to morals and politics by Hobbes. Then it pro- 
duced its proper psychology in the works of Locke and Con- 
dillac’ (vol. ii. p. 31). This little work is, in general, very 
correct ; but in this particular it is greatly at fault. No evidence 
is produced in support of the above assertion; and we can only 
say, at present, that although we have repeatedly read all the 
writings of Lord Bacon, we have never met with a single passage 
in which any such principle is laid down, or from which it can 
be fairly deduced. There is as great an affinity between Plato 
and Bacon as there is between Bacon and Hobbes. Indeed, 
Bacon represents the harmonious combination of the two opposite 


philosophies of which Plato and Hobbes are the principal types. 
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Hobbes has merely appropriated the sensuous elements of Bacon’s 
philosophy, and despised the other, for the same reason that the 
cock in the fable preferred the barleycorn to the gem. It has 
fared with Bacon not otherwise than it did with Aristotle; he 
has been often judged and condemned, as well as praised and ad- 
mired, for the errors and follies of his pretended disciples. 

The sharp and striking contrasts which Mr. Macaulay has 
presented between Plato and Bacon, seem to us better calculated 
to produce an effect than to elucidate the truth. ‘To sum up 
the whole’, says he, ‘ we should say that the aim of the Platonic 
philosophy was to exalt man into a god. The aim of the Ba- 
conian philosophy was to provide man with what he requires 
while he continues man. The aim of the Platonic philosophy 
was to raise us far above vulgarwants. The aim of the Baconian 
philosophy was to supply our vulgar wants. . . . Plato drew a 
good bow; but, like Acestes in Virgil, he aimed at the stars; 
and, therefore, though there was no want of strength or skill, the 
shot was thrown away. His arrow was indeed followed by a 
dazzling track of radiance, but it struck nothing. Bacon fixed 
his eye on a mark which was placed on the earth, and within 
bow-shot, and hit it inthe white’. It is true, that the philosophy 
of Bacon aims to supply our vulgar wants, and not to raise us 
above them ; but it also has as high and lofty an aim as the phi- 
losophy of Plato, or any other philosophy. If it be praise to 
have one’s highest aim ‘set on the earth’, it is praise to which 
Bacon is not entitled. In imitating the spirit of Him who 
wrought miracles for the good of the body, he did not forget that 
‘his doctrine was delivered for the benefit of the soul’. ‘The 
main and primitive division of moral knowledge’, saith he, 
‘seemeth to be into the exemplar or platform of good, and the 
regiment or culture of the mind; the one describing the nature 
of good, the other prescribing rules how to subdue, apply, and 


accommodate the will of man thereunto’. The exemplar of 


good which he proposes as our model is no less than the char- 
acter of God himself. ‘Aspiring to be like unto God in power’, 
he says, ‘ the angels transgressed and fell; by aspiring to be like 
unto God in knowledge, man transgressed and fell ; but by aspir- 
ing to a similitude of God in goodness or love, neither man nor 
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angel ever transgressed, or shall transgress. For unto that imita- 
tion we are called’ (Advancement of Learning). It is not 
easy to conceive how a higher aim could possibly be proposed. 
It is set far above the earth. It looks infinitely higher than our 
vulgar wants. 

It was not the fault of Plato’s philosophy that it aimed at the 
stars ; it was the fault of human nature that it did not reach so 
high an aim. There is an old adage, in relation to moral con- 
duct, which says, ‘Aim at the stars, and your arrow will fly 
higher than if you take a meaner aim’. It is not the business 
of the moral philosopher to recommend errors and impertections 
to our imitation. Notwithstanding all the scorn and ridicule 
which have been poured on the precepts of Seneca, we cannot 
doubt his wisdom in saying, that ‘it is the mark of a generous 
spirit to aim at what is lofty ; to attempt what is arduous ; and 
ever to keep in view what it is impossible for the most splendid 
talents to accomplish’. An infinitely wiser than Seneca has said, 
‘Be ye perfect, as your Father in heaven is perfect’. 

Mr. Macaulay admits that what Bacon has done for the induc- 
tive philosophy, has never been too highly estimated; but he 
places his sole and exclusive merit in this, that he set up the vul- 
gar useful as the great end of philosophy. By this feature, his 
philosophy is distinguished from that of all his predecessors, 
What! was Bacon the first utilitarian? Did the nature of man 
undergo a great and radical transformation about his time? 
Does not Mr. Macaulay himself tell us of the scorn with which 
Plato regarded ‘ the vulgar crowd of geometricians’, who ‘ have 
practice always in view’ ? 

It is well known that Socrates brought down philosophy from 
heaven to earth; because he deemed the study of moral and 
political science to be highly useful, and the study of natural 
philosophy to be vain and fruitless. It was under the guidance 
of the principle of utility that Socrates effected a great revolu- 
tion in philosophy; and hence, this could not have been the 
distinguishing peculiarity of Bacon’s labors, when he brought 
about a counter-revolution, and carried philosophy back from 
earth to heaven, or, rather, extended her dominion over both the 
heavens and the earth. 
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‘True to this principle’, says Mr. Macaulay, ‘ Bacon indulged 
in no rants about the fitness of things, the all-sufficiency of 
virtue, and the dignity of human nature’. As for the last, Bacon 
well knew that the dignity of human nature consisted in the hope 
set before it, and not in its possessions. Of the sufficiency of 
virtue he has said no less than this: ‘Certainly, it is heaven 
upon earth to have a man’s mind move in charity, rest in provi- 
dence, and turn upon the poles of truth’. We doubt if a loftier 
or more beautiful sentiment can be found in any writer of an- 
tiquity. It is true, Bacon says nothing about ‘the fitness of 
things’; he merely speaks of ‘the harmony of Nature’. Indeed, 
all the great philosophers of all ages have been deeply impressed 
with the idea that the most perfect order and harmony prevail in 
the world; and this conviction is everywhere manifested in the 
writings of Bacon. There is this ditference, however, between 
Plato and Bacon. Plato first drew his ideas of order and per- 
fection from his own mind ; and then expected to find this model 
realised in the universe of God. Bacon considered that this was 
an error, which sprung from a too great and ‘ superstitious rever- 
ence of the human intellect’; and being fully persuaded that the 
order and harmony which God had actually established was more 
wonderful than anything that had entered the imagination of 
man, he sought for the true model, not in ‘the little world with- 
in’, but in ‘the great world without’. In order to obtain a view 
of the divine harmony which pervades that, he wished to destroy 
all ‘the vain, little, and, as it were, apish imitations of the world, 
which had been formed in various systems of philosophy by 
men’s fancies’. 

‘Nature delights in harmony’, he has repeatedly said, ‘and 
scarcely admits of anything isolated or solitary’. He did not 
profess to have obtained a view of this harmony; but he longed 
to behold it. In his estimation, there is no pleasure on earth 
like that which the mind would ‘derive from an ability to rise 
above the apparent darkness and perturbation of the world, and 
to behold the real order and harmony which God had established 
in the universe. If the sublime idea of Newton, that all things 
in heaven and earth are governed by the same law, was first sug- 
gested to his mind by the falling of an apple, it must have been 
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because he had not read all the writings of Bacon. In his De 
Augmentis he says,— 

‘Whosoever shall reject the feigned divorces of the super- 
lunary and of the sublunary bodies, and shall intentively observe 
the appetites of matter, and the mest universal passions (which, 
in either globe, are exceeding potent, and transorberate the uni- 
versal nature of things), he shall receive clear information concern- 
ing celestial matters from'the things seen here with us ! and contra- 
wise from those motions which are practised in heaven ; he shall 
learn many observations which now are latent, touching the mo- 
tions of bodies here below; not only so far as these inferior mo- 
tions are moderated by the superior, but in regard they have a 
mutual intercourse by passions common to both’. 

And again,— . 

‘Our chiefest hope and dependence in the consideration of the 
celestial bodies is, therefore, placed in physical reasons, though 
not such as are commonly so called; but those laws which no 
diversity of place or region can abolish, break through, disturb, or 
alter’. 

How widely does this last sentiment differ from the doctrine 
of Aristotle, which placed the superlunary and sublunary bodies 
under entirely different laws; and how high does it rise above 
the conceptions of Galileo on the same subject, as well as of every 
other philosopher who preceded Newton! No philosopher ever 
entertained a more profound conviction of the union and harmony 
of all Nature than Bacon; and if he never spoke ‘of the fitness 
of things’, it was because the language was too small for the 
grandeur and magnificence of his conceptions. 

We must now take a reluctant leave of Bacon and his critics. 
We might have noticed many other strictures which have been 
offered upon his philosophy ; but we have wished to confine our- 
selves to those which present questions of the greatest interest 
and importance to our consideration. Having derived our 
knowledge of Bacon’s philosophy from a careful study of his 
works, we have been greatly surprised at the gross caricatures 
and misrepresentations of it which are afloat in the world; and 
we have been desirous to correct them. If our imperfect en- 
deavors in this way shall have the effect of inducing other per- 
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sons to study for themselves those great and wonderful produc- 
tions, from which we have derived so much instruction and de- 
light, our object will be fully attained. The student of Bacon 
will often find himself transported with views of the grand and 
heautiful, but never lost or bewildered in the cloudy heights of 
the transcendental. He says :— 

‘We do not desire to assume or acquire any majestic state for 
these our discoveries, by the triumph of confutations, the citing 
of antiquity, the usurpation of authority, or even the veil of ob- 
security, which would easily suggest themselves to one endeavor- 
ing to throw light upon his own name rather than the minds of 
others. ... We exhibit things plainly and openly, so THAT 
OUR ERRORS CAN BE NOTED AND SEPARATED BEFORE THEY 
CORRUPT ANY FURTHER THE MASS OF SCIENCES ’. 

Nor, on the other hand, will he who carefully and candidly 
‘studies this great master ever find himself shut up in the narrow 
confines of a sensuous philosophy, which necessarily excludes the 
light of a spiritual world, and of all divine things. In one 
word, he will find that Lord Bacon is the master of no school or 


sect, but that he is as he has been well called, ‘the master of 
wisdom ’. 
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Art. IV.—1. The Old Régime in Canada. By Francis Park- 
man. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. Ist Edition. 1874. 


. On the Oregon Trail. By Francis ‘Parkman. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 4th Edition. 1872. 


3. The Discovery of the Great West. By Francis Parkman. 
Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 4th Edition. 1870. 


4, The Jesuits of North America. By Francis Parkman. Bos- 
ton: Little, Brown & Co. 6th Edition. 1871. 


5. The Pioneers of France in the New World. -By Francis 
Parkman. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 7th Edition. 1870. 


6. The Conspiracy of Pontiac. By Francis Parkman. Boston: 
Little, Brown & Co. 2 Vols. 6th Edition. 1870. 


bo 


Sydney Smith has somewhere said that a reviewer must work 
in the pulp and essence, and rehearse in five pages what the 
author details in fifty. Such a course as this is, for several 
reasons, especially called for in the case of a work like Mr. 
Parkman’s. In the first place, it relates the history of our own 
country; and it is a sad but indisputable fact that this is the 
subject least studied by most American readers. The tourist, 
who has his pleasant little historical prattle in the presence of 
the dii majores of European travel, finds his memory a misty 
blank, when confronted, in his own country, with the landmarks 
which should recall its past history; a history, as Mr. Parkman 
has shown, rich in romantic incident. Readers of this kind, 
who religiously peruse their allotted number of pages each day, 
and honestly endeavor to keep up with the times, are likely to 
shrink back appalled at the sight of four volumes‘ on a single 
theme. If anything herein contained shall induce one of these, 
thus trembling on the brink, to plunge into the cool, pure, spark- 
ling stream of narrative and description which ripples within 
the white margin of these 2,000 pages, our labor will not be in 

1 The Oregon Trail forms no part of the series entitled, “ France and 


England in North America”. Zhe Conspiracy of Pontiac relates subsequent 
events. 
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vain ; failing in this, if we succeed in extracting from them such 
a summary as may help the reader properly to enjoy the next 
volume, when it appears, we shall, perhaps, hit the mark that 
the practised English reviewer has set up.. 

Again, Mr. Parkman has made this branch of history his 
life-work. He has brought to it a hearty enjoyment of and con- 
geniality with his subject; he has made the acquaintance of the 
descendants of the race he tells us of, on the ‘Oregon Trail’ ; 
he has visited the scenes of his story; with patient industry he 
has hunted up original sources of narrative, and ransacked libra- 
ries at home and abroad; the mass of matter thus accumulated, 
duly digested, is presented to his readers, in language, every sen- 
tence of which has been modelled and re-modelled, with an 
elaboration which, however, has not chilled it, but left it glowing 
with life. The critical function of a review has small material 
here for its exercise. True, his books are obnoxious to several 
adverse criticisms, as may appear further on; but as their merits 
are great and their beauties remarkable, we shall very briefly 
notice the blemishes. 

Lastly, the nature of the narrative renders such a mode of 
treatment most suitable ; his books are not history, but what the 
French would call études pour servir. From the first page to 
the last (except in ‘ Pontiac’) there lies over them all the trail 
of the magazine article; they are disjointed fragments, not a 
symmetrical structure. These are the reasons which have in- 
fluenced us in our choice of the mode of treatment. 

To a review of the four volumes at this time, it may be 
objected that it is premature: Mr. Parkman’s work is in- 
complete; another volume is promised, perhaps within a year. 
If, however, this new volume is what it purports to be, our time 
is well-chosen. The domestic history of New France has been 
related, its internal structure displayed, its struggles with the 
savage and the forest described, and the new volume is adver- 
tised to contain the story of the contest between France and 
England for empire in the New World. It is no doubt possible 
that, in obedience to his discursive instinct, Mr. Parkman, in 
describing d’Iberville’s brilliant raid against the posts at Hudson’s 
Bay, may find an excuse for accompanying that Cid of New 
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France to his settlement at Biloxi; he may even, following the 
fortunes of more discoverers of the Great West, wander off with 
de Vérendrye in search of the Rocky Mountains ; but his ad- 
vertised title warrants no such excursion ; he is to tell the story 
of the inter-colonial struggle, and the field is ample. The 
volumes then whose titles stand first at the head of this article, 
may be regarded as giving an account of the birth, growth, and 
education of one of the parties to the coming struggle, and, ex- 
amining these details, we shall be able rightly to appreciate the 
history of a contest which is certainly the most romantic in the 
annals of this country. 

There is a story told by some early writer (either Hennepin 
or Charlevoix) that, when Cartier, pioneer of French explorers, 
ascended the St. Lawrence, he was greeted by the natives with a 
phrase, caught from earlier Spanish visitors, ‘ aca-nada’—‘ there 
is nothing here’— whence, says our author, came the name of 
Canada. If the tale be true, the incident was prophetic. Despite 
the efforts of soldier and priest, of merchant, adventurer, and 
paternal government, the seed there planted bore no fruit, and 
New France shared the fate of barren fruit-trees the world over; 
it was hewn down and cast into the fire. What causes were at 
work to produce this effect? Why was it that so much labor 
was expended in vain? How came it to pass that with a fine 
water-highway, a fertile soil, and a climate not too rigorous for 
individual and national prosperity, the experiment proved a 
failure? Why was it that a power whose imposing form 


stretched its spreading arms from the mouth of the St. Lawrence 


to that of the Mississippi, was but a sickly exotic, which, in the 
cold winds of adversity, withered rapidly away? The English 
colonies were jealous, disjointed and heterogeneous ; they have 
been tersely described as a ‘ Babel congregation of French Hugue- 
nots, Dutch, Swedes, Quakers, Nobles, Roundheads, Rogues, 
Zealots, Infidels, Enthusiasts, and Felons’. Pennsylvania and 
New York quarrelled over the commerce of New Jersey ; Massa- 
chusetts and Rhode Island over that of Connecticut ; the West 
India trade was a bone of contention to all ; unsettled boundaries 
were a constant heart-burning; while all united in hating the 


DB? 
phlegmatic Dutchman at Albany, who patted his red brother on 
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the back, filled him with fire-water, and, asking no questions, 
bought of him the plunder snatched from a blazing New England 
town. [See Kahm’s Travels; Burnaby’s Travels, passim.] Why 
was it that with opponents such as these, New France, a people 
homogeneous in origin, institutions, and religion; with a cen- 
tralised government, with soldiers fully as brave, and officers far 
more able, was worsted in the struggle? Now the answers to all 
these questions may be found in Mr. Parkman’s volumes, and 
they may be presented here in one of two ways. We may either 
undertake, by a laborious process of cutting and dovetailing, to 
present his disjointed fragments in a chronological sequence, 
leaving the reader to draw his own deductions from the scraps of 
history thus presented, or we may at once direct attention to the 
causes which produced these effects. We prefer the latter course. 

Whatever additional causes may have been at work, a sufficient 
answer to the questions above suggested may be found in the 
following summary : feudalism, centralisation, government inter- 
ference, and the Iroquois. , 

In that elliptical tract of country now intersected on the line 
of its greater axis by the N. Y. Central R. R., there 
clustered, at the time of the French settlement in’ Canada, 
a league of savages, known to history as the Iroquois. So far as 
can be ascertained from the accounts still extant of the aborigines 
of this continent, none, not even those fierce Mobilian tribes 
which found their highest types in the Creeks and Seminoles, sur- 
passed this race in martial skill and valor. Those swarthy Ma- 
laye who, at the siege of Manila, hurled themselves against the 
bayonets of the British troops and died like wolves, gnawing the 
very steel with their teeth, were not their superiors in ferocious 
courage. ‘ Foremost in war, foremost in eloquence, foremost in 
their savage arts of policy’ [Conspiracy of Pontiac, vol. i, p. 7], 
they were, of all the neighboring tribes, the very worst that could 
be selected as foes for an infant colony; yet, although somewhat 
distant from its borders, the settlement at Quebec was scarcely a 
year old, when, in an evil hour, Champlain plunged it into a war 
with these Romans of the West. From the day when he 
stormed their log-fort on the shores of Lake George, they re- 
mained, for more than a century, the implacable and inveterate 
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foes of the French. The colony soon learned the temper of the 
antagonist with whom it had joined battle. No distant solitude 
or rugged fastness was too obscure or difficult to escape their visi- 
tation ; no enterprise too perilous, no fatigue too great, for their 
courage and endurance. 

The Jesuits planted a mission among the Hurons on the shores 
of the Georgian Bay, four hundred miles from the council-fires of 
Onondaga; they met with marked success and made many con- 
verts ; but in three desperate raids (1648-9) the Lroquois, darting 
from the thick coverts of the stirrounding forest, swept like a 
whirlwind over the Huron lodges; the missionaries died a mar- 
tyr’s death, and their. flock was scattered, to perish in the forest, 
or, a miserable remnant, to seek a refuge under the walls of 
Quebec. Far to the north of Three Rivers, on the dreary route 
that leads to Hudson’s Bay, there was a tribe of Indians, known 
as the Atticamegues, or nation of the White Fish; the intrepid 
missionaries penetrated these inhospitable wastes, and again reared 
the cross ; but’ they could not elude the watchful foe, and, in the 
winter of 1651, a band of Iroquois set out on the war-path. 
Marching on their snow-shoes for twenty days, northward from 
the St. Lawrence, they fell like a thunderbolt on the mission, 
and shattered it. La Salle, wandering westward in search of the 
Mississippi, smoked a peace-pipe with the powerful tribe of the 
Illinois, established friendly relations with them, and returned 
to Quebec for more supplies ; but, warned of his movements, the 
Iroquois hurried across the prairies, attacked the new allies, and, 
when La Salle returned, ‘the town had vanished, the meadow 
was black with fire’ [Discovery of the Great West, p. 191]; he 
found nought but a voiceless solitude. 

Nor did Indian allies alone feel the prowess of the Five Na- 
tions. In 1615 the redoubted Champlain himself was driven 
back from their strongholds in disgrace; six years later the 
colony was in a state of siege, and it was unsafe to stir abroad. 
So it went on year after year. New France was never secure 
from their invasions ; it was ‘like some puny garrison, starving 
and sick, compassed with inveterate foes, supplies cut off and 
succor hopeless. | Montreal, the advanced guard, a sort of Castle 
Dangerous, was said by a pious writer to exist only by a contin- 
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uous miracle’ [The Old Régime in Canada, p. 1]. With 
occasional breathing spells, as the foe, turning his attention to 
other quarters, effected a hollow truce, affairs went. from bad to 
worse, while ‘bleeding and gasping the colony lingered on in 
torment’. In 1653 there was no safety even under the guns of 
Quebec ; in 1657 the Iroquois skulked through the very streets 
of Montreal; in 1661 there was a series of calamities, ‘ unpar- 
alleled even in the annals of that disastrous epoch’. The same 
year witnessed a feat of heroism unexcelled in the New World or 
the Old. Tidings came of a prejected attack on the colony by a 
war-party of 1,400 Iroquois; one Dollard des Ormeaux,' with 
sixteen white companions, four Algonquins, and one Huron, in- 
tercepted them at a portage on the Ottawa, and for seven days 
held them in check ; well may a Canadian author call him the 
Leonidas of New France! ‘As one small point of steel disarms 
the lightning of its terrors, so did the heroism of a few intrepid 
youths divert this storm of war and save Canada from possible 
ruin’. The respite was short, however, and it was not till a 
formidable expedition was sent (1666) against the Mohawk 
towns, that a blow was dealt so crushing as to enforce a truce for 
twenty years. But the Lroquois rallied again ; in 1687 they were 
again raiding on the colony; in 1689, the year of the Lachine 
massacre, they roasted captured children under the walls of 
Villemarie, and the Island of Montreal reeked with blood. Two 
years later they swept like a hurricane over the colony, and the 
eighteenth century had fairly begun before a peace was secured, 
which lasted practically till Canada met her old foes, as allies of 
the English. But even while the hatchet was buried, their 
enmity continued, and they did their best to divert the fur-trade 
from the hands of the French. 

Now, this constant strife with the red man was by no means 
the unique portion of the French colonists; our ancestors had a 
similar experience, but with a different result. The policy of 
the people of this country towards the aborigines has been in the 
main consistent: its watchword has been extermination. From 
the time when the Pilgrim Fathers hunted down the Pequods 
on the banks of the Mystic, to the day that Sheridan’s troopers 


1 Dollard street, Montreal, is named from him. 
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rode, red-handed, through the Piegan villages, the utter destruc- 
tion of the red race has been, practically at least, the white man’s 
end and aim. Undoubtedly, great exertions have been made to 
civilise, to evangelise the Indian; but these efforts, from his 
point of view, have seemed spasmodic and local ; and from the 
white man’s, useless. We do not forget Penn’s kind treatment, 
and the long years of peace his colony enjoyed; we do not forget 
the labors of Elliot and the 3,000 praying Indians of Massa- 
chusetts ; but these praiseworthy attempts to treat the red man 
as a friend had their locale solely in the main body of the advanc- 
ing host; in more immediate contact with him was the picket- 
line of civilisation. Wherever a tract of country pleased the 
pioneer, there he settled; he neither reared a cross, nor buried a 
coat of arms, but he hewed a gap in the forest, cultivated the 
soil and established a permanent home for himself. As to the 
original proprietor of the land, he would not have him as a co- 
tenant, nor did he care for him as a slave; of that peculiar rela- 
tion neither the one nor the other, which the earlier French 
colonisers sought to establish, he neither knew nor cared. He 
despised the Indian, and he could make no use of him. In 
consequence Indian wars never broke down his colonies; they 
made him hardy, watchful, and self-reliant ; while, with some- 
what of the feeling that animates a trapper on the plains when 
he knocks over a yelping cayote, he regarded every dead redskin 
as a nuisance abated. 

Very different was the advance-guard of French colonisation, 
the courewrs de bois whose character Mr. Parkman has drawn 
with some of his happiest touches; they were only too well-fitted 
to live on amicable terms with the savage. Governor Dénonville 
writes home in 1685, that while the Indians near the settlements 
were not become French, the Canadians, who visited their 
lodges, soon grew to be savages.’ The coureur de bois then did 
not interfere with the Indian policy of the colony, which was 
itself very different from that of the English. The earlier 
attempts at colonising New France were made under the auspices 

1This easy adaptability has ever been a trait of French character. The 
Duke of Orleans ouce, at a review, said to a swarthy Spahi, black-bearded 


and white-boornous-ed,— De quelle tribu es-tu?’ ‘Du faubourg Saint- 
Marceau, M’sieu’, replied the psuedo Arab, 
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of the Jesuits, and Paraguay was their model. To establish mis- 
sions among the different tribes ; to bring them within the bosom 
of the Church, instructing them so far as might be suited to 
their needs, and transforming them into docile communities, 
with a child-like obedience to the directions of their teachers : 
such were the objects of the fathers; in all their visions of em- 
pire in the New World, the Indians formed an important part. 
Many of these missions were established; some of them met 
with marked success; whether in a normal state of affairs the 
scheme was practicable, it is useless to inquire; the disturbing 
element of Iroquois hostility brought all their toil to naught. 
As these allied tribes were to form a part of New France, every 
blow dealt at them cut through into the colony itself. 

In the course of time this system changed; Canada ceased to 
be a mission, and became a royal government; but a weak spot 
was still exposed to Iroquois hostility. While the English 
colonies sought for riches in the safe fields of agriculture and 
commerce, Canada gave all her energies to the fur-trade; she 
‘lived on the beaver’. Unless she could draw her supplies of 
furs regularly from the interior, she could not procure the barest 
necessaries of life. When foes lurked at every portage to cut off 
the fur-trader and the friendly Indian, who brought her sole 
source of revenue to the magazines of Montreal, the colony was 
on the verge of bankruptcy and starvation. 

The true policy of New France then was peace with the 
Iroquois ; whether it was practicable, however, may be matter of 
doubt. Mr. Parkman thinks that their animosity towards the 
other Indian tribes would have soon brought them into collision 
with the colony had Champlain not attacked them.’ When, 
however, the French set earnestly to work to promote friendly 
relations with them, they nearly succeeded ; and the powerful 
influence of Sir William Johnson, well-named by his contempo- 
raries the Tribune of the Five Nations [Grant: Memoirs of an 
American Lady], alone held them true to the English alliance. 


1 He also says that the Iroquois were never ‘ fully in earnest to destroy the 
colony’ [Old Régime, p. 63]. The facts stated in his books hardly bear out 
the suggestions. If they seem to a modern student to have lacked earnest- 
ness, it is « fault not likely to have been laid to their charge by the French 
colonist. 
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Undoubtedly the memory of long years of bloodshed had its 
influence: it embittered their hatred of the French; and when 
the struggle came between the rival colonies, the tomahawk of 
the Iroquois was sure to be thrown into the English scale. 
True, their services then were not worth much ; American war- 
fare no longer consisted of ambuscade and scalping party ; in- 
creased numbers had introduced European tactics; but their 
long-continued hostility had been a constant source of weakness 
to the colony. 

No colony, except perhaps Algiers, has been apparently so 
much indebted to the mother-country in tender infancy; none 
ever exhibited more thorough failure. The latter proposition 
has been controverted by a recent critic of Mr. Parkman. Louis 
XIV., he says, sought to make of Canada a miniature France; 
and so strongly did he stamp it, that to this day the likeness is 
plainly apparent. Granting the fact, it cannot be admitted that 
he was successful. The duplication of Old France was not his 
only end; he looked to the future as well as the present. It 
was his successor, not himself, who was the author of that Sarda- 
napalus’ motto, ‘Aprés moi le deluge’. When he gave his care, 
energy, and talents to the education of his colony, and sent to 
her a succession of rulers as able as France could furnish, he 
hoped and expected that, extending its dominions, she would 
remain an integral part of the kingdom. That Canada was not 
so trained as to accomplish this end, was surely failure. 

The chapters of Mr. Parkman’s last book give many amusing 
instances of the manner in which the paternal care of govern- 
ment was exercised over the infant colony. In order to increase 
the population (which was only 2500 when he took the colony 
in hand), the King for several years sent over shiploads of 
emigrants, paying all the expenses of transportation; as these 
were mostly single men, government had to supply them with 
wives, and several invoices of young girls (who, it was suggested, 
‘should be free from any natural blemishes, or anything person- 
ally repulsive’), were consigned to the colonial authorities, to 
distribute among the settlers. In 1667, Talon (the Intendant) 
writes home for a choice article; there were no maidens of 
sufficiently good birth to serve as spouses for the officers ; gov- 

23 
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ernment promptly responded. Bounties were offered on marriage ; 
child-bearing was subsidised ; 20 livres were given to each youth 
and maiden who married before 20 and 16 respectively ; 300 a. 
year was allowed to every father of a family who had ten living 
children, not priests, monks, or nuns. A douceur of 1500 livres 
was given to an officer named La Motte, because he had married 
in the colony and meant to remain there; 6000 livres were dis- 
tributed among some others for a similar reason, while an appro- 
priation of 12000 livres was made, to reward any soldiers who 
might follow their officers’ good example. Lest the hope of 
reward should not have sufficient force with the colonists, the 
fear of punishment was added. Any father of a family who, 
without good cause shown, failed to marry off his children, when 
they reached the ages of 16 and 20, was fined, and the fine repeated 
every six months. Bachelors were forbidden to hunt, fish, trade 
with the Indians, or go into the woods. Among the State 
papers are found minute details as to the fecundity of the mothers 
of Canada, and the very flirtations of the young officers are 
discussed, with grave speculations as to the prospect of their 
marrying in the colony. 

Nor was this fatherly supervision on to the peopling of 
the colony. Colbert writes to Talon in 1666, that he should 
‘enter into the details of their households, and all their little 
affairs’, and the advice was followed. ‘ He visited every house 
in Montreal, and gave aid from the King to such as needed it ; 

. . he learned what crops each one was raising; taught those 
who had wheat to sell it at a profit, helped those | who had _ none, 
and encouraged everybody. ... Horses, cattle, and sheep, 
were sent out at royal charge and gratuitously distributed ’ 
[The Old Régime, p. 212]. Talon was anxious to establish a 
trade with the West Indies; so he loaded a vessel with fish and 
lumber and sent her thither, in the hope of stimulating the 
colonial merchants to follow his example. So it was with every 
branch of industry; if it was deemed advisable to raise hemp, 
the people were ordered to grow it; if some particular venture 
was thought advantageous for the colony, some one was bribed 
to embark in it, either by a monopoly or an open subsidy. The 
natural consequence of this interference was that it paralysed all 
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autochthonous industry, and engendered the habit of depending 
in all cases on the direct aid of government. Did they send a 
vessel to France, a petition went with her that royal commis- 
sioners would buy the cargo, to encourage the freighters; did 
any one wish to set up a saw-mill or start a fishery, he begged 
for government aid, and it was rarely refused. 

While the tender shoots of Canadian industry were thus 
trained and nursed to excess, there was a canker-worm at the 
root which rendered it unfruitful. It was useless to dribble sub- 
sidies over the colony, while it was throttled by a series of un- 
paralleled monopolies which deprived labor of its best stimulant 
— the quiet enjoyment of its fruits. 

The first regular patent for monopoly was granted to Pontgrave 
and Chauvin early in the seventeenth century,’ but for a number 
of years trade was briskly pursued without regard to their 
license. To prevent disputes, Richelieu, in 1627, chartered the 
celebrated company of the Hundred Associates, consigning to it 
as a field for exclusive trade, New France and Florida; it had a 
lease of the whole colonial trade for fifteen years, and of the fur- 
trade in perpetuity. In 1645 a reservation was made in favor 
of the colonists, that they might deal with the natives for peltry, 
but they were required to sell it only to the company’s agents, 
and at a fixed price. After an unprosperous existence of thirty- 
six years, this company, reduced to half its original numbers, be- 
came extinct (1663). But the trade of the colonists did not long 
remain free. Untaught by experience of the withering effects of 
monopoly, government next year created the West India Com- 
pany.” An immense extent of territory was conferred upon it; 
‘France was a mere patch on the map compared to its vast 
domains’, In America its privileges were not only as great as 
those of the defunct company, but it was, in addition, to receive 
a subsidy of forty livres for every ton of merchandise it should 
transport from France to the colony, or vice versd. To crown 
all, it paid no imposts that others paid on provisions, munitions, 

-1La Roche lost his before he took advantage of it. See Pioneers of 
France, p. 213. 


2 Compagnie des Indes Occidentales. Why does Mr. Parkman dock its 
title, and call it ‘Company of the West’? 
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or materials for constructing vessels; a monopoly of trade was 
granted to it for forty years. ‘Canada was the chief sufferer ; 
once more, bound hand and foot, she was handed over to a selfish 
league of merchants. ... Nobody but the company had a 
right to bring her the necessaries of life, and nobody but the 
company had a right to exercise the traffic which alone could give 
her the means of paying for these necessaries’, Commodities 
at once rose to famine prices; government interfered and issued 
a tariff fixing maximum rates; as a natural result, no goods were 
brought to market. This state of things could not last, and the 
company gave up its monopoly of the fur-trade, although it 
reserved a tax of one-fourth on beaver-pelts and one-tenth on 
other skins, besides the whole Tadoussac trade, and still retained 
the exclusive right of exporting furs in its own ships. Although 
thus controlling the entire commerce of the colony, at one time 
owning one hundred vessels, built of untaxed materials, this 
pampered creation of authority did not last as long as its prede- 
cessor ; it expired in 1674, in debt 3,500,000 frances. As part of 
this was a war-debt, government shouldered the burden and 
bought up its shares. In its ten years’ existence it cast a lasting 
blight on the commerce of New France. 

Monopoly, however, did not expire with the West India 
Company. Government farmed out the reserved duties on furs 
toa M. Oudiette; all beaver skins must be taken to his factory 
and delivered at a fixed rate per pound, which was paid, not in 
money, but in goods; the prices put on which were virtually left 
at the purchaser’s discretion. Oudiette made no profit out of the 
monopoly, nor in fact did any one else. Individuals, co-part- 
nerships, and companies tried their hands at it ;—Roddes, Piccaud, 
Audert & Co., Company of Canada, Western Company, Com- 
pany of the Indies, were successively presented with the white 
elephant, and one after another they became bankrupt. 

While this was the fate of the monopolist, it may well besup- 
posed that the individual fur-trader was not likely to succeed. 
Ground down by intolerable exactions; the price of his peltry regu- 
lated, not by the law of supply and demand, but by a prescribed 
tariff; taxed one-fourth of the stated price, and that price rarely 
more than one-half the actual value, he turned his eyes towards the 
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English in search of a free market, and a considerable trade sprang 
up between Montreal and Albany. The amount of this clandestine 
traffic may be guessed at from a comparison of the imports and 
exports, the former being always largely in excess.’ This mode 
of relief was by no means to the government’s taste; the com- 
merce of Canada was regulated with exclusive regard to the 
good of the mother-country ; the purchase of commodities not 
of French origin or manufacture was strictly prohibited ; trade 
with the English colonies was forbidden, and the agents of the 
fur companies, accompanied by an officer of justice, were author- 
ised to search for foreign goods even in the houses of the religious 
orders. The alleged reason was to prevent the hatters of Paris 
from being injured by competition. This prohibition extended 
to the companies, and when, as sometimes happened, they had 
larger supplies of beaver skins than France could take, the 
surplus was destroyed. 

While the Canadians were forbidden to seek the best market 
for the natural products of their country, they were not allowed 
to manufacture even the articles necessary for their own use, for 
fear of injuring the trade at home.? Sometimes stern necessity 
compelled a relaxation of this rule. In 1705 a vessel was lost 
on the voyage from Rochelle, with linen and other stores for the 
colony valued at 1,000,000 francs. So great was the consequent 
distress that Mme. de Repentigny, who set the example of 
making a coarse blanket of nettle and linden bark, won the 
encomiums of governor and intendant. The home government 
winked at this manufacture, and it survived ; but neither to it, nor 
any other, did it ever give hearty encouragement. Its policy may 
be illustrated by the following extract from a letter of Montcalm, 
one of the most single-minded and earnest men that ever repre- 
sented France in America®: ‘Let us beware how we allow the 


‘Part of this was due to the large sums which the home government 
disbursed in the colony, but this is not sufficient to account for the excess, 
without allowing for a large line of exports of which the Custom House 
had no knowledge, to preserve the balance of trade. 

2Mr. Parkman says [Old Régime, p. 298], ‘The jealousy of colonial 
manufactures shown by England appears but rarely in the relations of 
France with Canada’. In this opinion he seems at variance with all other 
writers on Canada. 

3 Carlyle regards this letter as a forgery [Frederick the Great, Book 
xix, chapter vi, note 31.] His natural gift for detecting shams rarely 
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establishment of manufactures in Canada; she would become 
proud and mutinous like the English. So long as France is a 
nursery to Canada, let not the Creede be dowd to trade, 
but kept to their wandering laborious life with the savages, wl 
to their military exercises. They will be less wealthy, but more 
brave and more faithful tous. .... England made a great 
mistake in not taxing her colonies from the first. ... If they 
now attempt it — revolt’ [Warburton: Conquest of Canada, 

i, p. 506]. 

As the foreign policy of New France was aggressive and 
military, the government disbursed large sums to support the 
troops it kept in the field, and much of this was expended in the 
colony; in 1755 the exports were 2} millions, the imports 8 
millions [Garneau]. Allowing for the contraband trade, a 
large part of the excess represented money paid out by Old 
France. It might naturally be supposed that this would act as 
a stimulant to mercantile pursuits, and that the importer at least 
would gain some benefit. But here again the incubus of monopoly 
weighed upon the colony. Instead of aw ting contracts after 
public competition, some ‘grand company’ always stood ready 
to undertake the business of furnishing supplies, and as it was 
sure to have friends at court, it always reaped the harvest. 

In short, it may be said that so far as manufactures, trade, 
and commerce were concerned, whatever existed apart from gov- 
ernment support and control was carried on by stealth, and 
violation of law. All products of the country, which the Indian 
or French inhabitants brought to market, had prices fixed before- 
hand, not by those who sold, but by the Intendant or the chartered 
companies, who bought. When we read, then, that any given 
quantity of peltry, fish, or grain was exported in any given year, 
we are not entitled to draw any inference relative to the well- 
doing of the colonists themselves, who were wholly at the mercy 
of the companies and the government officials. 

This latter class, too, exercised a damaging influence over the 
deceives him, and his opinion of its authenticity is no doubt correct. It 
has, however, been repeatedly quoted without suspicion by Canadian writers, 
and so happily expresses the policy of France towards the colony, especially 


in the later days of her rule, that it will answer our purpose, even if it be a 
counterfeit. 
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So miserably were they paid, 


The ill-effects of such a state of affairs need no comment. 
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men of the British colonies." The Canadian peasant, too, was a 
feudal vassal, although feudalism as planted in New France ‘ had 
its teeth drawn’, and the crown was ever ready to interfere in 
favor of the vassal. It looked upon the Seignior as a sort of 
government agent charged with the duty of distributing land 
among the colonists. His position was a painful one; his rents 
were practically nothing, and he had no capital to improve his 
estates, and lend a helping hand to his struggling tenants. Shop- 
keeping, in which he was permitted to engage without derogating 
from his rank, was little to his taste, and, owing to constant in- 
terference by government, unprofitable; he could only hope to 
gain a peasant’s living by a peasant’s toil; so he wandered off to 
the woods, appearing at home only to exact the pitiful tribute 
which his vassals might be able to render him. [The Old 
Régime, p. 260.] The latter holding under a master who had 
neither the power nor the will to help them, owed him, notwith- 
standing the interference of the crown, vexatious feudal obliga- 
tions. In the words of a recent native historian, [Watson — 
Constitutional History of Canada] ‘the crown was the upper, the 
seignior the nether mill-stone, between which the French Cana- 
dian vassal was ground down into a bellicose tax-paying atom, 
whirling all his life round the camps, pitched against the thirteen 
British colonies, and the coffers of his masters’. 

Poor, doomed to a life of toil, taxes, and vassalage, the peasant 
left his farm for the free air of the wilderness. ‘ All that was 
most active and vigorous in the colony took to the woods’; the 
profits of clandestine fur-trade were great, and meanwhile the 
trader was free from bit and curb; neither threats nor blandish- 
ments could reclaim him. This exodus brought to naught all 
efforts at increasing the population; ‘we hear of Seignories 
abandoned; farms turning into forests, wives and children left 
in destitution’. No wonder that tillage languished, and that 
during the last years of French rule, Canada had to beg her very 
bread and meat from the mother-country [N. Y. Colonial 
Documents, X. p. 1,066. ] 


1*Under the French the spirit of the Government was military and con- 
quest was its-chief object; very large detachments were sent up every year 
to the Ohio, and the interior parts of North America. This drew them from 
their farms, prevented their marriages, and numbers of them perished’. 
Evidence of Gov. Carleton. Cavendish ; Debates on Quebec Bill, p. 105. 
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Ruled by a mother-country which grasped a monopoly of 
every valuble production of the country, and yet forced upon it 
her own manufactures to the exclusion of all others ; governed 
by officials who, however able, looked to France only for honor 
and approbation ; the free movement of its limbs clogged by an 
effete and alien feudalism ; Canada was heavily weighted in the 
race for empire. When to this there was added the Upas-shade 
of a government constantly interfering in the minutest details of 
the colonist’s daily life, its defeat is not wonderful. The energy 
of government absorbed all individual energy; the state was 
everything, the individual nothing. Mr. Parkman justly re- 
marks (p. 396), that ‘Church and State were right in exercising 
authority over a people, which had not learned the first rudi- 
ments of self-government. Their fault was not that they exer- 
cised authority, but that they exercised too much of it, and 
instead of weaning the child to go alone, kept him in perpetual 
leading-strings, making him if possible more and more depen- 
dent, and less and less fit for freedom’. 

The English bishop who horrified his hearers by saying he 
would rather see England free than England sober, might have 
pointed his antithesis by a reference to the fortunes of the rival 
American colonies. The settlers who were sent to New France 
were as good material as those who peopled the English colonies ; 
the greatest care was exercised to prevent the advent of disrepu- 
table characters; but, growing up under different auspices, the 
one became prosperous, strong, and self-reliant, the other poor, 
weak, and dependent. When the power of the State was broken, 
there was no power of the people to take its place; the day that 
witnessed the surrender of the armies of Old France, saw 
Canada a peaceful province of the British Crown. 

In conclusion, we would add a few remarks on Mr. Park- 
man’s style, using that word as implying both the method of 
treatment and the language employed. The first is vicious ; the 
second admirable. As before remarked, his books cannot be 
called history, a word which implies a complete, symmetrical 
werk ; in fact, the author himself describes them as a series of 
historical narratives. The scraps of information, the bits of des- 
cription, the narrative sketches, which he offers us, do not march 
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with the measured tread and well-ordered lines of regular battle ; 
but, like the savage warfare he describes, they seek to enforce 
our attention by desultory and independent attacks. In conse- 
quence, their effect upon the mind is more prompt than perma- 
nent. As we peruse his volumes for the first time, we long for 
the presence of some appreciative companion, to whom we can 
constantly exclaim: listen to this beautiful description ; note 
this striking fact; see how well this idea is worked up; but 
when, having hurried on to the last page, we seek to recall to 
_ the mind a summary of the whole, or when we re-read them, we 
lose patience with both book and author, for the fragmentary 
and disjointed manner in which the story is told. It has been 
suggested that the proper course to follow, in reading the four 
volumes, is to take up the Old Régime, before the Discovery of 
the Great West ; but even this method will but slightly remedy 
the difficulty. We are carried back and forth between France 
and Canada, from palace and convent to forest and stream ; at 
one time hurried along, in some particular train of thought or 
narrative, only to be abruptly halted, and turned off elsewhither ; 
we are constantly left in doubt as to whether we have heard all 
that Mr. Parkman has to tell on any subject, or whether he has 
reserved something for another book.’ 

This fault arises in part from allowing parts of his book to 
appear in the shape of magazine articles. Although, as we 
suppose, he first plans out a volume and then extracts from its 
intended contents those parts which he furnishes to the periodical 
press, the effect produced is much the same as if he had followed 
the opposite course, and having produced a sufficient number of 
magazine articles, had proceeded to weld them together into a 
book. Another and no doubt a more efficient cause is his intense 
love of his subject. Ever since, in early youth, he chose this 
portion of history as his literary work, that love has grown with 
his growth and strengthened with his strength. He lavishes 
upon his theme all the ornaments his fancy can supply, he com- 
munes with it in the study and in the woods, and he looks for- 


1These remarks do not apply to the Pioneers of France in the New World, 
nor to the Conspiracy of Pontiac. The latter, especially, is an excellent 
example of a well-constructed narrative. 
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ward with dread to the day when he must part from it forever. 
When he writes finis on the last page of the last volume of 
‘France and England in North America’, he will realise to the 
full that sense of pain and loneliness whieh oppressed the mind 
of Gibbon when, his great work completed, he wandered out 
into the moonlight by the shores of the Lake of Geneva. This 
fear of exhausting his subject constantly cramps him. Often 
when, hurrying us along with him for several pages in some 
particular direction, he comes to a new line of thought or narra- 
tive which follows naturally from what has gone before, he 
checks himself. I must not dilate upon this, he seems to say; it 
will do for another volume, It was an unlucky hour for his 
readers and himself when he decided to present his theme in 
the manner he has chosen, instead of adopting the more strictly 
historical method. 

The influence of the magazine, and of the serial publication of 
books, has even had some influence on his use of language, a 
branch of style in which he is generally faultless. We give a 
single instance. In the Pioneers of France in the New World 
(p. 305), describing the aspect of the country around Quebec in 
autumn, he says, that the shores glowed with ‘the yellow and 
scarlet of the maples, the deep purple of the ash, the garnet hue 
of young oaks, the bonfire blaze of the tupelo at ae water’s edge, 
and the golden plumage of birch saplings in the fissures of the 
cliff’. Years pass by; he is writing the Old Régime; and, tell- 
ing the story of Tracy’s October march by the shores of Lake 
reorge (p. 193), he has a similar scene before him. He cannot 
pass it by undescribed ; as a magazine article his narrative must 
be decked out with brilliants like this, to catch the reader’s eye ; 
in a separate, independent book, they are welcome ; as the volume 
he is writing is not a necessary part of those which have pre- 
ceded it, he cannot assume that his present reader is familiar with 
what has gone before ; could he do so he might rest content, for 
the beauty of his former description would ensure its retention 
in the memory. What then shall he do? He takes his gem, 
re-cuts it and produces this —‘ when weather-stained rocks are 
plumed with the fiery crimson of the sumac, the claret hues of 
young oaks, the amber and scarlet of the maple, and the sober 
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hues of the ash’. It is still a gem; but we would rather he had 
left it as it was, when we first stored it away in the treasure- 
house of our memory. 

With regard to Mr. Parkman’s language, we shall take a single 
extract as the text of what we have to say. It is long, and 
has been quoted in almost every notice which has yet appeared of 
his last volume, but is a perfect epitome of his style, and is, in 
itself, beautiful enough to bear memorising; for the encourage- 
ment of those who have not yet read his books, we only wish we 
could quote other passages besides. Here it is, a description of 
the haunt of the cowreur de bois, the virgin forest: 

‘ Deep recesses, where, veiled in foliage, some wild shy rivulet 
steals with timid music through breathless caves of verdure ; 
gulfs where feathered crags rise like castle walls, where the noon- 
day sun pierces with keen rays athwart the torrent, and the 
mossed arms of fallen pines cast wavering shadows on the illu- 
mined foam; pools of liquid crystal turned emerald in the re- 
flected green of impending woods; rocks on whose rugged front 
the gleam of sunlit waters dances in quivering light; ancient 
trees hurled headlong by the storm to dam the raging stream 
with their forlorn and savage ruin; or the stern depths of imme- 
morial forests dim and silent as a cavern, columned with innu- 
merable trunks, each like an Atlas upholding its world of leaves 
and sweating perpetual moisture down its dark and channelied 
rind ; some strong in youth, some grisly with decrepit age, night- 
mares of strange distortion, gnarled and knotted with wens and 
goitres ; roots intertwined beneath like serpents petrified in an 
agony of contorted strife; green and glittering mosses carpeting 
the rough ground, mantling the rocks, turning pulpy stumps to 
mounds of verdure, and swathing fallen trunks as, bent in the 
impotence of rottenness, they lie outstretched over knoll and hol- 
low, like mouldering reptiles of the primeval world, while around 
and on and through them, springs the young growth that battens 
on their decay,— the forest devouring its own dead. Or, to turn 
from its funereal shade, to the light and life of the open woodland, 
the sheen of sparkling lakes, and mountains basking in the 
glory of the summer noon, flecked by the shadows of passing 
clouds that sail on snowy wings across the transparent azure’ 


[Old Régime, p. 314]. 
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Now, says a recent critic, such writing is simply ridiculous ; 
it is word-painting, a poor occupation for any one, and out of 
place in @ history ; we seem to be in some museum, where every 
natural phenomenon is on exhibition, each duly labelled with its 
appropriate tag; and Mr. Parkman obligingly presents us with 
a catalogue of the whole collection. In answer to this, we think 
it may be safely assumed, that no historical writing, which simply 
presents us with a dry array of facts and deductions, is now-a- 
days likely to find many readers. If the author’s work is ex- 
haustively and accurately done, he may reasonably expect that it 
will have students; but more than that he need not look for. 
A succession of brilliant historical writers has spoiled us for any 
histories which are not themselves brilliant. Mr. Parkman then 
has a right, (and from the very nature of his subject a double 
right) to clothe it in language which may ensure him readers, 
without violating the canons of good literary taste. But does he 
carry this decoration to excess? He has two classes of readers 
to write for. The first comprises those who are city-reared, whose 
sole idea of Nature is derived from the broken patches of sky 
seen above the chimneys, supplemented, perhaps, with occasional 
visits to a summer watering-place. These his style may instruct, 
as well as please; it gives as perfect a picture of what he seeks 
to describe as it is possible for words to give; it tells these 
readers secrets they know not of. An objection somewhat similar 
to the above has been taken to Mr. Kinglake’s History of the 
Crimean War, and may be similarly answered. How ridiculous 
it is, says the critic, to devote 300 pages to the description of a 
single battle ; why are we given all these minute details of the 
actions of individuals? it is wasting time to read the book. 
True, all battles could not be thus described ; but who is there 
that has read his narrative carefully, and does not ever after 
possess a knowledge of the actual physical phenomena which 
take place in the confusion of actual combat, such as he never 
had before? Hereafter he can read the terse sentences of Cesar 
or Napier with a keener relish, because he has a more intelligent 
comprehension of their meaning. So it is with Mr. Parkman. 
His descriptions of natural scenery, if rightly read, will give to 
this first class a knowledge of Nature which, if it does not add 
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to their stock of practical information, may- at least increase for 
them the number of those pleasing mental visions whose con- 
templation rests and soothes the mind. 

It is not for these readers, however, that Mr. Parkman writes; 
nor do we suppose he cares much for their criticism. The 
audience he seeks is one composed of spirits kindred to himself; 
those who love to roam off with dog, or gun, or rod, or even 
aimless, weaponless and alone, to drink in the pure air of Nature, 
are the readers for whom he writes. They are never unsympa- 
thetic or unappreciative ; to them his style is exquisite. It was 
said, even before M. Taine made a similar suggestion, that the 
charm of Macaulay’s style is in the associations it recalls. No 
one can read a single page without meeting constant allusion to 
something he has seen or read, some work of architecture, a 
picture or statue, some apt quotation, some familiar proverb, some 
half-remembered character in history or poetry or fiction ; nay, 
so much is there of this that one captious critic (twin-brother, 
no doubt, of our friend above) says that he must have ‘ crammed’ 
the Arabian Nights to supply himself with illustrations, In 
Mr. Parkman’s style there is a charm like Macaulay’s, and yet 
unlike. Like, because it calls up a constant succession of sub- 
sidiary associations ; unlike, because these associations belong to 
Nature, not to the work of man’s hands. He is ever bringing 
before us scenes with which we are familiar: here is the brook 
where we caught the big trout; there the underbrush where we 
listened for the ‘drumming’ of that partridge we lost after all ; 
there the open glade where our eyes rested on our first deer, and 
where we had that terrible attack of ‘buck-fever’. To the 
pleasure afforded by the book itself, there is added all the enjoy- 
ment which the memory of happy hours, long past, can give. 

Again, familiar scenes are presented under new aspects. We 
may have a perfect remembrance of the shores of Lake Cham- 
plain in summer, but Mr. Parkman describes them in winter, 
when ‘the wavy ridge of the Adirondacks bordered the dazzling 
landscape with the cold gray of their denuded forests . . . while 
at night the winter sky arched over them like a vault of bur- 
nished steel sparkling with the cold diamond lustre of its myriads 
of stars’—and we seem to feel the same pleasure as if we had 
ourselves paid a new visit to the scene. 
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In these descriptions, Mr. Parkman enters into the minutest 
details; here models every sentence with the greatest care; but 
this elaboration has not chilled his style, for the reason that he 
has an intimate acquaintance with his subject; he needs no ‘cram- 
ming’. To thoroughly appreciate how intimate this acquain- 
tance is, we would recommend a perusal of Elliot Warburton’s 
book on a similar subject,’ and a comparison of the two styles. 
The Englishman wielded a chaste and exquisite pen, and was a 
passionate lover of Nature; but to him American scenery was 
only a prized acquaintance, not a cherished and life-long friend. 
All its grander phenomena; the trees creaking in the still air 
of winter, with a noise like the tapping of thousands of ham- 
mers, as the frost-king rivets them in his icy fetters ; the gor- 
geous liveries of the autumnal woods; the Northern lights 
tossing their flaring banners in the sky; the surpassing beauty 
of the ver glas,* recalling with its dazzling radiance the glories 
of the Celestial City ; these he noted during his brief Canadian 
sojourn, and they figure in his pages. Mr. Parkman, however, 
knows Nature more intimately ; year after year he has visited the 
Canadian brooks; he has hunted the buffalo on the plains; he 
has bivouacked with Indian and cowreur de bois ; he has pene- 
trated the inner temple of* Nature, and he tells us of her choicest 
secrets. With Warburton, we seem to breathe the bracing balsamic 
air of the pine woods; with Parkman our experience is the same, 
but we are conscious of a more subtle odor; it is the delicate 
fragrance of the crushed wintergreen beneath our feet. 


The Conquest of Canada. He also wrote Hochelaga, and The Crescent 
and The Cross. 


? There is certainly no more beautiful sight in Nature than the the ver glas, 
when in its perfection. Sometimes in mid-winter there comes a thaw or a 
slight rain, followed instantaneously by a sharp hard frost. The trees are 
then coated, from root to twig, with pure ice, seeming as if carved from 
crystal. Let now the rays of the sun (not too far above the horizon) strike 
diagonally upen the scene, and the effect is indescribable. To insure perfec- 
tion, there should have been a heavy snow-storm, not long before; in that 
case the evergreens and the larger limbs of the deciduous trees are covered 
with snow, which adds a softening opalescence to the dazzling brightness of 
the landscape. The occurrence of a perfect exhibition of the ver glas is rare ; 
even in Lower Canada it does not often occur more than once in a single 
winter. The writer hus seen the phenomenon in the upper Hudson coun- 
ties; but there it is rarer still, and sometimes years will pass without a 
perfect ‘ diamond morning’. 
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We regret to see the announcement that the coming volume 
on the wars of the rival colonies is to make its appearance (in 
part) in the pages of the Atlantic; we dread the influence of 
serial publication. With a style as well-adapted to the subject 
as our author’s is, there only needs symmetrical construction to 
ensure the production of a book more perfect and more valuable 
than any which have preceded it. We have none which gives 
us such a history of that romantic struggle as we should like to 
have. The most exhaustive writers on the subject are Garneau 
and Warburton. The former is strongly partisan, and at times 
wanting in clearness ; the latter has compiled his narrative, as he 
himself acknowledges, almost entirely from English sources, 
Mr. Parkman has then a fair field; may he get the better of his 
discursive habit, and give us in his next volume a well-constructed 
narrative of what is certainly the most romantic portion of our 
history. 





Art. V.—1. Philosophical Transactions London Royal Society. 
Art. XI. 1781. 


2. Annales des Science Naturelles. Zoologie. Termes Lucifuge. 
Vol. V. 1856. 


3. Introduction to Entomology ; or Elements of the Natural History 
of Insects. By William Kirby, M. A., F. R. & L.S., and 
Rector of Barham, and William Spence, Esq., F. L. S. 
London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, and Green. 


The termites, familiarly known as white ants, have, in reality, 
no claim whatever to their popular name. They do not belong 
to the hymenopterous order of insects at all; but are classified 
by Hagen, in his Neuroptera of North America, as Pseudo-neu- 
roptera, a family of insects much less closely allied to ants, 
than ants are to bees. 
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The accurate and satisfactory classification of insects is a work 
which yet remains to be done. There are now known about 
250,000 varieties of insects, and to this enormous catalogue every 
year adds thousands of new species. ‘There are three tests by 
which such a classification must stand or fall. Each insect must 
be examined with reference to the structure of the adult form, to 
the life-history from embryo to maturity, and to the geological 
succession. The work of classifying such an enormous number 
of forms, even presupposing the knowledge of them, is so vast 
that the imagination fails to grasp it in all its extent. This 
work, begun by Agassiz, was cut short by his untimely death, 
and stands now in a condition very little advanced beyond that 
at which he took it up. In consequence of the difference of 
opinion upon this subject, the Termitina are classed now with 
the Neuroptera, and again with the Orthoptera. 

Though we are accustomed to consider the termites as peculiar 
to Africa and the East Indies, they, in fact, reach over a vast 
geographical area. In our own hemisphere they extend from 
New England on the north, through tropical America, to Chili 
on the south; from the West India Islands on the east, through 
the central plains of our continent, to San Francisco on the west. 
Of the seventeen varieties described by Dr. Hagen as North 
American, and the thirty-one as South American species, six are 
common to both countries. 

We will, however, first consider the African termites, as being 
most familiarly known, and possessing many of the general 
characteristics of the order. The first accurate and reliable in- 
formation in regard to the dwellings and habits of the African 
species was published by the London Royal Society, 1781. 
Almost every fact recorded by Smeathman,in this paper, has 
been again and again verified by subsequent observations. The 
exceptional instances in which later observers have expressed 
any dissent from his views, are usually instances in which it is 
quite possible that both may be correct. 

‘The nests of this species’, says Smeathman of 7. bellicosus, 
‘are so numerous all over the island of Bananas, and the 
adjacent continent of Africa, that it is scarce possible to stand 
upon any open place, such as a rice-plantation, or other clear 
24 
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spot, where one of these buildings is not to be seen within fifty 
paces, and frequently two or three are to be seen almost close to 
each other. In some parts near Senegal, as mentioned by Mon. 
Adanson, their number, magnitude and closeness of situation, 
make them appear like the villages of the natives’ (p. 147). The 
change which civilisation has wrought, in respect to the numbers 
of termites’ hills now to be seen in Africa, is thus noticed by 
Savage: -‘ Instead of “acres so thickly covered as to appear like 
the huts of native settlements”’, he says, ‘ the eye may wander 
over acres without seeing one’ (p. 212). War has been waged 
upon them very successfully, it would seem, by the inhabitants 
of those regions which surround the American and European 
settlements. The ravages of these little creatures are so terrible, 
and the difficulties of self-protection so great, that every nest is 
destroyed as soon as possible after its first appearance. Besides 
this, another motive for their demolition is offered by the fact 
that the clay, once tempered by the ants, is far more valuable for 
building purposes than the ordinary kinds. 

The hills are generally conical in form, and are surmounted by 
pinnacles formed of the same clay of which the nest is com- 
posed. Sometimes, especially in the deserted nests, the mounds 
present the appearance of having been worn down by the action 
of the heavy tropical rains, or by the native village children, 
who select them as their play-places. 

The hills remain bare until they reach a height of six or eight 
feet ; ‘ but in time’, says Smeathman, ‘the dead barren clay, of 
which they are composed, becomes fertilised by the genial power 
of the elements in these prolific climates, and the addition of 
vegetable salts and other matters brought by the wind ; and ‘in 
the second or third year, the hillock, if not overshaded by trees, 
becomes like the rest of the earth, almost covered with grass and 
other plants ; and in the dry season, when the herbage is burnt 
up by the rays of the.sun, it is not much unlike a very large hay- 
cock’ (p. 149). 

The nests first make their appearance in the shape of separate 
turrets, which are heightened, and widened at the base, till they 
are consolidated below into one foundation, which is surmounted 
by these turrets or pinnacles, the highest being always in the 
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middle. They are then collected into one dome by the architects 
of the nest; which is done by filling with clay the intervals 
between the turrets. The middle ones, having fulfilled their 
purpose as scaffolding, are then removed, and the clay is again 
used for other portions of the structure. The termites’ hill con- 
sists always of two parts, the dwelling proper, which is a collec- 
tion of magazines, nurseries, and dwelling-chambers, and the 
outer dome which encloses them all. The inner chambers are 
formed of moist and plastic clay ; the outer dome is solid, strong 
and hard. Smeathman mentions that the nests are capable of 
sustaining four or five men at once upon the summit, and that 
the wild buffaloes often mount upon them, when, as sentinels, 
they guard the ruminating herd below. Savage says, after quoting 
Smeathman, ‘ But more than this, they would sustain more wild 
bulls and men than could possibly mount them’. He also men- 
tions that those which he caused to be demolished in order to ex- 
amine their interior structure, were so hard as to receive but ‘a 
slight impression from a single blow of the mattock’ (p. 218). 

Between the dwelling proper and the investing dome there is 
always an open space above. This forms an air-chamber, which 
secures to the inmates the degree of warmth and moisture neces- 
sary to their existence. .Through the clay walls of the outer 
dome run galleries of enormous size, when compared with the size 
of their excavators. The galleries are always kept open and free 
of obstructions. When these little insects desire to enlarge their 
dwelling they erect a second story of turrets, which are after- 
wards consolidated into one dome. A free communication is 
always kept up between the different portions of the dwelling. 
A full-sized nest measures from twelve to fifteen feet perpen- 
dicular height, from fifty to sixty feet in circumference around 
the base, and from forty to fifty feet at two-thirds its height above 
the ground. 

The royal chamber lies, according to Smeathman, on the level 
of the ground, and to Savage, some inches or even feet above this 
level. This discrepancy is probably due to the physical pecu- 
liarities of the locality in which the respective nests were built. 
Sir Samuel Baker mefitions in Ismailia, that he observed the 
water-marks on some termites’ hills to be eighteen inches above 
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the base. In this case, no doubt, the queen’s chamber, which is 
so tenderly guarded and so carefully protected, would be built 
ahove the level of the water for fear of accidents. When we find 
disagreement in the facts recorded by observers so cautious and 
so truthful as Smeathman and Savage, it generally proves to be 
only another rendering of the old quarrel of the gold and silver 
shield. 

The royal chamber is the centre around which the cares and 
interests of these loyal subjects gather. The queen is the com- 
mon mother of the community, and as such, is carefully guarded 
and liberally supplied with all she needs. The workers of 7. 
bellicosus measure about one-third of an inch or less, while the 
queen, when fully developed, is sometimes four and three-quarter 
inches in length, and weighs as much as thirty thousand workers. 
The royal apartment, in consequence, is entirely different from 
every other apartment in the nest. It is in shape like half an 
egg ; the floor is flat, made of solid clay sometimes an inch thick ; 
the upper portion is one ‘solid and well-turned oval arch’ of the 
same solidity, except where the arch springs from the floor, 
where it is not more than a quarter of an inch thick. Along this 
base of the arch openings are made, which admit of constant and 
easy ingress and egress to the body-guard of the royal pair. 

In an infant colony, the royal apartment is not more than an 
inch long. As the hillock grows, and the dimensions of the 
queen increases, the royal chamber is constantly enlarged ; so that 
the size and age of the queen may be inferred from the magni- 
tude of the hill. In an old nest, and with a fully developed 
queen, her cell is sometimes as much as six or eight inches in 
length. 

Above and around this central apartment are myriads of others, 
of different sizes and shapes, but always ceiled with some 
approximation to an arch. These either open into each other, or 
else communicate by means of wide passages. The passages and 
apartments immediately surrounding the queen’s cell are gen- 
erally found empty ; they are neither magazines nor nurseries, but 
are evidently waiting-rooms for the royal attendants. 

Near these ante-rooms to the royal presence-chamber, are 
ranged the magazines and nurseries of the colony. The maga- 
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zines are clay cells, well provided with food, which seems to con- 
sist, says Smeathman, of ‘ raspings of wood and plants which the 
termites destroy, but are found in the microscope to be princi- 
pally the gums or inspissated juices of plants. These are thrown 
together in little masses, some of which are finer than others, and 
resemble the sugar about preserved fruits ; others are like tears of 
gum, one quite transparent, another like amber, a third brown, 
and a fourth quite opaque, as we see often in parcels of ordinary 
gums’, ) 

The nurseries are found intermixed with the magazines, but 
are utterly unlike them in form and appearance, as well as 
in material. Smeathman says that they are composed of wooden 
materials seemingly joined together with gums (p. 153). Savage 
says, ‘ Messrs. Kirby and Spence are incorrect when they say that 
“ they carry in their mouths a mass of mortar half as big as their 
bodies, ready tempered, made of the finer parts of gravel, which, 
worked up toa proper consistence, hardens to a substance re- 
sembling stone, of which their nests are constructed.” The 
amount each insect carries at a time is so small as to be hardly 
perceptible to the naked eye. When the work is done, it presents 
a minutely granulated appearance, like that of the “ nurseries.” 
Nor is it already tempered and prepared to be laid. The insect, 
when it arrives at the place of deposit, stops for an instant, and 
retaining its hold on the piece of clay, undergoes a slight tremu- 
lous movement, more, perhaps, like the spasmodic action of 
vomiting, when a fluid is seen to be excreted from the mouth 
over it and the clay is deposited. This corrects the supposition 
of Smeathman, that the cementing medium was gum obtained 
from the trees on which they preyed. The outer surface of the 
work, when recent, presents a red, moist, granulated appearance ; 
but when acted on by the sun and atmosphere, it approaches a 
dull white or yellow, and is highly indurated, more so than 
simple clay dried in the sun can be. It, however, falls far short 
of the hardness of stone; as the hill is penetrated, the clay 
becomes softer, until the interior is found to be so plastic that it 
can be made into balls under the pressure of the hands’ (p. 215). 

We have given this long quotation, not only to show that in 
one of the very rare cases where Smeathman was supposed to be 
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wrong, the supposition was founded upon a misquotation of his 
meaning, but also because it describes very graphically the 
process of construction as recorded by an accurate observer. 

The nurseries, which at first lie quite near the royal chamber, 
are removed, as the apartment requires to be enlarged, and rebuilt 
at a distance. ‘Thus’, says Smeathman, ‘they continually en- 
large their apartments, pull down, repair, or rebuild, according 
to their wants, witli a sagacity, regularity, and foresight not even 
imitated by any kind of animals or insects that I have yet heard 
of’ (p. 153). These nurseries are always found overgrown with 
a kind of minute fungus, which, under the microscope, resembles 
our common edible mushroom, except that it is snowy white. 
To the naked eye it looks like mould sprinkled over with 
minute white globules. This is evidently the food of the larve. 
The nurseries ave enclosed in clay chambers, which in the older 
and larger nests attain a size equal to the head of a year-old child. 

The queen’s apartment lies, generally, immediately under the 
apex of the hill. Around and above this are the galleries, the nurse- 
ries, and the magazines. These chambers extend in every direction 
to the outer shell, and upwards to about two-thirds its height. 
The space between the outer and inner dwelling forms the air 
chamber, which is so important to the preservation of the colony. 
The warm, moist air, generated in the lower portions of the nest 
by animal combustion and respiration, rises through the thousand 
tunnelled galleries of the nest to the space beneath the dome. 
It there becomes chilled and falls. A constant current is thus 
created, which maintains an equal temperature and the proper 
degree of moisture in the nest. There is no direct opening from 
the nest to the outer air. Covered subterranean passages 
lead from the interior of the nest, and open at a distance of many 
feet from the outer wall. It was long believed that the termites 
had an antipathy to the light; but many facts, in their anatomy 
and economy, which have been observed since the days of Smeath- 
man, go to prove that it is air and not light which they avoid, 
and that, because it dries up the moisture necessary to their ex- 
istence. Provision is made, not only to retain the desirable 
amount of moisture, but also to exclude what is not needed. 
Though the exterior shell of the termites’ nest is waterproof, the 
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upper surface of the inner dwelling is so arranged, that if by 
accident any water should penetrate the outer dome, it will run 
harmlessly off and be conveyed away. Every facility is afforded 
for quick and. easy progression through the nest. The galleries 
are high and wide and kept free of obstacles, communication is 
open between all parts of the nest, and in several instances, 
Smeathman says, he discovered a long arch sprung from the 
lower part of the habitation to openings ten or twelve inches 
above. The size of these dwellings, when compared with their 
architects, is enormous. According to the estimate made by 
Smeathman, a building bearing the same proportion to man, 
which these nests bear to their builders, would be more than half 
a mile high, or five times higher than the Great Pyramid of 
Ghizah. 

One variety of termites (7. atrox) build mushroom-shaped clay 
dwellings, between two and three feet high: the thick cylindrical 
stem is surmounted by a conical tent-like cover. The arrange- 
ment of cells and dwellings in these nests is not so regular or 
striking as in the nests of 7. bellicosus. Sometimes the columns 
topple over, and the termites build another turret up from the 
side of the prostrate column, using a portion of the deserted 
home as a foundation for the new one. The appearance is as 
though a living mushroom had grown directly through the stem 
of a prostrate one. Another species, 7. arborum, build enormous 
nests, as large as a hogshead, among the branches of trees seventy 
or eighty feet above the ground; the whole dwelling of this 
variety is built, like the nurseries of 7. bellicosus, of bits of wood 
and vegetable matters cemented together. 

M. Lespés has given a very interesting account of the variety 
of termites which infest the fields of Southern France. ‘In the 
country around Bordeaux’, he says, ‘when a pine has acquired 
its full development, it is the custom to cut it off a little distance 
above the soil. The root, however, is rarely extracted, the value 
of the wood not justifying the expense of the operation. The 
root thus abandoned becomes the habitation of a crowd of insects. 
It is difficult to give an idea of the number of species which dis- 
pute this rich pasture. In the space of four, five, or six years at 
most, the wood is perforated in all directions, and sometimes only 
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the bark remains entire. The ants and the termites are not the 
least effective in this work of destruction. To this cause the 
comparative harmlessness of the Bordeaux termites may be 
ascribed, Little societies, which are not more than one or two 
years old, ensconce themselves in the bark ; this is abandoned 
later, and they begin to attack the wood, which has become 
softened by the moisture. Their galleries are conducted from 
the periphery to the centre of the stump, and then the roots are 
attacked, and galleries are run, as nearly horizontal as possible, 
under the surface of the ground’. Occasionally other insects, or 
their larvee, excavate passages, which are then seized and used by 
the termites. The whole interior portion of these nests is 
covered with a polished, clear, brown coating, which M. Lespés 
considers the excrementitious deposit of the insects. The des- 
cription of the dwellings of this French species (7. lucifugus) 
is entirely appropriate to that which is to be found in the neigh- 
borhood of Baltimore, with the exception of the last-mentioned 
fact. The wood in the nests of our species looks perfectly clean. 
Whole stumps are riddled through by the work of these little 
insects, till a mass of oak or hickory weighs less than an equal 
volume of cork. The galleries run vertically, and the softer fibre 
of the wood has evidently been excavated, while the darker wood, 
which defines the annual rings, is left. In many instances the 
partition walls which remain are as thin as ordinary letter-paper. 

Each nest contains one or more kings and queens; neuters of 
two forms—workers and soldiers; larve of two forms—sexual 
and neuters ; and nymphs of two forms—sexual and neuters. The 
external forms of these individuals are described with great 
accuracy in Hagen’s Monographie der Termiten ; but we have 
nowhere found so full and accurate an account of their internal 
structure as is given by Lespés (pp. 234-265). We shall follow 
him, therefore, the general features being true for the whole 
family, though he describes only 7. lucifugus. 

The workers and soldiers are each composed of undeveloped 
males and females. The fact, well-known since the days of 
Huber, that the neuters of bees, and later, that the neuters of 
ants, were undeveloped females, led to some doubt on the part of 
European naturalists on the point just stated. It has, however, 
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of late years, been incontestably proved, by observations made 
upon African as well as European species. The workers and 
soldiers differ from each other principally in external form, and 
in the office which they fulfil. The head of the soldier is very 
large, nearly cylindrical, smooth and brilliant, with no trace of 
eyes. It carries before it two great mandibles, which are sometimes 
open and sometimes crossed. The right and left mandible are 
different in form. The right forms a sort of cutting plate, sup- 
plied with two serrations or teeth ; the left has four serrations. 
Kirby and Spence say, ‘Wo to him whose hands or legs they 
can come at! for they will make their fanged jaws meet at the very 
first stroke, draining as much blood as will counterpoise their whole 
body, and never quitting their hold, even though they are pulled 
limb from limb’. Here lies the only real discrepancy between our 
authorities ; Smeathman sustains this view, Savage denies it. The 
mandibles, Savage tells, work like a pair of scissors; they cut 
through, with a vicious little snip, the flesh which they attack, 
but do not hang on: the very character of the mandibles pre- 
cluding the possibility of ‘keeping their hold even though they 
are pulled limb from limb’. 

The worker has a rounded head, hardly one-fourth as large as 
the head of the soldier, and wanting the mandibles. In other 
respects they are very much alike. Both worker and soldier are 
blind. The four palpi are directed forward during life. The 
antennz possess, in the different individuals, from fourteen to 
seventeen articulations, and perform for the termites the func- 
tions which they fulfil in other insects. They use these organs, 
Lespés says, as a blind man uses his stick, feeling the way before 
them through the dark passages of their nests. The antenne, 
which are exquisitely sensitive in the insect tribe, are probably 
exceptionally so with the termites, for with them the only organ 
supplied from the cerebral nerve ganglion are the antenne, 
whereas, in other insects, the organs of vision receive about half 
the nerve fibres sent off from this ganglion. 

The digestive and nervous systems are very complicated, too 
much so to be made clear without the aid of plates. M. Lespés 
has most exquisite delineations to illustrate his paper on 7. 
lucifugus. The abdomen, as in other insects, is formed of over- 
lapping rings, and the feet and legs show nothing remarkable. 
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The nymphs, larvee and perfect insects, possess circulatory, 
respiratory, and nervous systems very like those of the workers 
and soldiers. The males and females, both in their developed and 
undeveloped state, possess eyes, organs absolutely necessary to 
them at swarming time. The king has nothing remarkable 
about him. He is, according to Smeathman, about thirty times 
larger than the workers. The most remarkable insect in the 
nest, and one for which it is difficult to find a parallel in the 
annals of natural history, is the queen. It must be remembered 
that the relative size of the different individuals varies with the 
species. The sizes given of king, queen, &c., refer here only 
to T. bellicosus. During the month of August, the winged indi- 
viduals take their flight in incalculable numbers. ‘ At their exit’, 
says Savage, ‘so rapid is their ascent, that they present the 
appearance of smoke rising from all parts of the hill. The holes 
through which they escape are temporary, created for this pur- 
pose, and closed when the swarming ceases. During this pro- 
cess, the atmosphere, for many rods distant, seems to be filled 
with them. Birds are then seen whirling and darting through 
the air in quick pursuit; all orders of insect-eating animals are 
now on the alert. Barn-yard fowls are seen to jump up several 
feet from the ground to catch them as they descend’ (p. 215). 
They are also eaten by the natives, and are described by European 
experimenters as very delicious when properly prepared. 

The individuals of the two sexes are about the same size when 
they issue from the nest, measuring from half to three-quarters 
of an inch in length, and from two to two and a half inches 
from tip to tip of the extended wings. In a few hours after the 
general flight they drop their wings. This loss seems in the case 
of the termites to be involuntary. The morning after the flight, 
Smeathman tells us, the quantities which are to be found ‘ over 
the surface of the earth, but particularly on the waters, is astonish- 
ing ; for their wings are only calculated to carry them a few 
hours, and after the rising of the sun not one in a thousand is 
to be found with four wings, unless the morning continues rainy, 
when here and there a solitary being is seen winging its way 
from one place to another, as if solicitous only to avoid its 
numerous enemies’ (p. 167). And its enemies are legion ! 
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Every bird and carnivorous reptile, besides the numerous varie- 
ties of ants, wage war upon the soft, sluggish, helpless creatures, 
till ‘ probably’, says Smeathman, ‘not a pair in many millions 
gets into a place of safety, fulfils the first law of Nature, and lays 
the foundation of a new community’ (p. 167). 

Smeathman states that the few couples which do escape the 
thousand perils of their flight, are elected kings and queens by 
the workers. ‘The manner in which these laborers protect the 
happy pair from their innumerable enemies, not only on the day 
of the massacre of almost all their race, but for a long time 
after, will, I hope, justify me in the use of the term election. 
The little industrious creatures immediately enclose them in a 
small chamber of clay suitable to their size, into which at first 
they leave but one small entrance, large enough for themselves 
and the soldiers to go in and out, but much too little for either 
of the royal pair to make use of; and when necessity obliges 
them to make more entrances, they are never larger; so that, 
of course, the voluntary subjects charge theniselves with the task 
of providing for the offspring of their sovereigns, as well as 
working and fighting for them, until they shall have raised a 
progeny capable at least of dividing the task with them’ (p. 170). 

About this time an extraordinary change takes place in the 
queen. The skin between the segments of the abdomen begins 
to extend in every direction, till finally the segments are removed 
to the distance of half an inch from each other. The head and 
thorax of the insect remain unchanged, while the abdomen 
sometimes measures four and a half inches in length, and about 
three inches in its largest circumference. The skin between the 
segments is white and semi-transparent ; the body becomes finally 
an oblong rounded mass, contracted somewhat at each segment. 
The eggs, says Smeathman, ‘ make long circumvolutions through 
an innumerable quantity of very minute vessels that circulate 
round the inside in a serpentine manner, which would exercise 
the ingenuity of a skilful anatomist to dissect and develop. 
This singular matrix is not more remarkable for its amazing 
extension and size, than for its peristaltic motion, which resembles 
the undulating of waves, and continues incessantly without any 
apparent effort of the animal ; so that one part or other alternately 
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is rising and sinking in perpetual succession, and the niatrix 
seems never at rest, but is always protruding eggs to the amount 
(as I have frequently counted in old queens) of sixty in a minute, 
or eighty thousand and upward in one day of twenty-four hours’ 
(p. 171). 

The eggs are instantly seized by the waiting attendants, carried 
to the nurseries, which are often several feet from the royal 
apartment, and there deposited. After the larve are extruded 
from the egg, they are carefully tended by the workers. ‘The 
manner in which the termites feed their young brood’, says 
Kirby, ‘before they commence their active life, and are admitted 
to share in the labors of the nest, has not, as far as I know, been 
recorded by any writer’. We have not been able to find any 
such observation upon the African species recorded since, but 
M. Lespés saw, in his artificial nest of 7. lucifugus, that the 
workers occasionally fed the larve with regurgitated food. ‘ Les 
deux insectes étant placés en face l'un de autre, la nymphe 
prenait sur les piéce de la bouche de l’ouvrier une matiére a 
peuprés liquide que celui-ci degorgeait’. Just as the worker- 
bees and ants feed their undeveloped young. This, M. Lespés 
thinks, is the exceptional case; the larve and pupe of the 
termites, being able to move about, can provide for their own 
wants, and in consequence do not need the incessant care bestowed 
upon their young by the nurses among the social hymenoptera. 

The enormous proportions which the queen attains in the 
African species, would make progression impossible. There 
seems, therefore, a certain propriety in enclosing her in the royal 
cell, to protect her from any possible danger which might threaten 
the nest. The king, who is about one-thousandth part the size 
of a fully developed queen, is enclosed with her.. The T. atroz, 
—that species which we have already described as_ building 
turret-shaped nests,— possess, like the 7. bellicosus, a single 
mother, but she never grows to the same enormous size. <A full- 
grown queen, in this species, measures about one or one-and-a- 
half inches in length, and becomes as large around as an 
ordinary goose-quill. M. Lespés describes the queen of 7. 
lucifugus as being enormously large, though he does not give 
her exact measurement. When she has attained maturity, he 
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states; however, that she is not confined in a cell, that she can 
move herself slowly and with difficulty, and that she is generally 
accompanied by a king. 

The nests of the African termites, it has been stated by some 
writers, never contain more than one queen. This, Mr. Savage 
says, is generally, though not universally, the case. In one 
instance a colonist at Cape Palmas discovered a royal cell which 
was divided into two apartments by a partition wall of clay. 
In each of these apartments there was a queen. ‘The person 
who discovered the cell and brought it to Mr. Savage, was unable 
to give any information as to the presence of one or more kings. 

Some of the American species have many small queens, 
instead of one large one, in the nest. Bates mentions having 
found from fifty to a hundred queens in the same hill. The 
species which we find about Baltimore, 7. flavipes, possesses 
many of the smaller queens, but no large one. 

Twice during the summer months, once in June, and once in 
August or September, perfect individuals of 7. lucifugus come 
to maturity and take their flight. The first of these Lespés calls 
little kings and queens, the last merely kings and queens. The 
difference between the two lies mainly in the greater develop- 
ment of the reproductive organs of the latter. Mr. P. R. Uhler 
thinks it probable that the little kings and queens, which come 
out in May or June, having been subjected to the cold of the 
preceding winter, are dwarfed. It is a well-known fact that the 
artificial refrigeration of a queen-bee will so affect her reproduc- 
tive powers as to reduce her to the level of the drone-laying, 
fertile workers. In this case a change has been brought about, 
not only in the amount, but also in the kind of eggs the queen- 
bee is able to produce. If, as is supposed, the large kings and 
queens are developed from the eggs laid by the small ones, the 
change produced by the cold affects only the amount of eggs laid, 
and not their kind. It is, therefore, rendered probable that the 
marvellous phenomenon of parthenogenesis, so fully established, 
in regard to the bees, by Dzierzon, Von Siebold, and others, 
does not hold true with the termites, 


The eggs of the 7. /ucifugus are in shape an elongated cylinder, 
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with rounded ends, the shorter diameter being about half the 
longer. The shell is solid and elastic. The eggs are found most 
frequently in the upper parts of the nest, which are warmest ; 
they are irregularly disposed, and slightly glued to the walls of 
the cells. We find it necessary to fill up many a gap in the 
general description of the Termites, as in this case, with specific 
facts recorded by M. Lespés of the French species. In all 
seasons of the year soldiers and workers are to be found in the 
nests of this species; but towards June they become more and 
more rare ; the soldiers disappear first, and then the workers ; the 
few individuals of both kinds which remain are languid and sick. 
The old generation is about dying off to give place to the new. 

Towards the end of June or during July the workers and 
soldiers undergo their last transformation ; their nymphs have 
very nearly the size and the exact form of the mature insect. 
When they have reached their final form the insects are white 
and very soft. Even the head and mandibles, which after- 
wards become somewhat hardened, have then no consistence. 
This state lasts one or two days, after which the insect begins to 
take its share in the common labor. 


The workers among the termites, as well as among the ants | 


and bees, have justly been so called. Upon them devolves all 
the work of the community. They build the dwellings and 
covered ways, repair the breaches, care for the young and the royal 
insects, and provide and store the food for the whole society. 
Though the workers are especially charged with the labor of the 
community, they are not altogether deficient in courage. Some- 
times when attacked, they give their random strokes with a 
courage equal to that of the soldiers. 

The greatest activity manifested by these industrious little 
creatures is during the metamorphosis of the insects. The whole 
colony is on the alert, the workers, the soldiers and the larve. 
Lespés says, that when the neuters and soldiers are about to 
undergo their last metamorphosis, he has seen the old workers, 
and even the larve, assist them in disembarrassing themselves of 
their old skins. When moulting time comes, the skin separates 
on the upper portion of the thorax, The insect then arches its 
body and uses its legs and feet, till with the assistance of its 
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fellows, the investing membrane of the prothorax, feet and legs, 
is removed. The covering of the head and mouth pieces is then 
disengaged, and the insect completes its transformation by slipping 
out of the abdominal covering. When moulting is complete, the 
liberated insect places itself in some position of safety, and awaits 
the hardening of’ its integuments. 

A very singular fact has been observed of most varieties of 
termites. They avoid the open air in every possible way. We 
have before mentioned the long underground passages which 
lead from the interior of their nests to the outer world. Any 
point, no matter how far distant, which they may desire to reach, 
must be reached by a covered gallery. Even the desire for food 
will not induce them to depart from this custom. On one oc- 
casion a party of termites discovered a pot of honey, wrapped 
about with paper, at some distance from their galleries ; in order 
to secure the paper, not the honey, they built a long covered way 
from the nest to the honey jar. [Insect Architecture, p. 328.] 

This curious habit was for many years explained by the gratui- 
tous assumption that the termites abhorred the light. Savage 
doubts the validity of this conclusion, in regard to the African 
species, in consideration of the fact that they are blind. Lespés 
has proved that it is not the real reason with the French varieties, 
by experiment. One reason, no doubt, why they avoid the light 
and air, is their utter helplessness against attack, and the existence 
everywhere of innumerable enemies. Another is probably, that 
they require a given amount of moisture. Too much dampness 
brings on disease; too little produces death. It would be im- 
possible to preserve the requisite amount of moisture if apertures 
into the nests were left uncovered. Lespés watched a colony of 
T. lucifugus which he had enclosed in a glass case. They built 
a nest, and in some instances cells were erected directly against 
the glass walls, and utterly unprotected from the light. He 
found that he could allow the direct rays of the sun to fall upon 
the insect within, and that it did not move so long as the glass 
was interposed. 

‘The termites are exceedingly solicitous about the preserving 
their covered ways in good repair’, says Smeathman, ‘and if you 
demolish one of them, for a few inches in length, it is wonderful 
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how soon they rebuild it. At first, in their hurry, they get into 
the open part an inch or two, but stop so suddenly that it is very 
apparent they are surprised ; for though some run straight on, 
and get under the arch as speedily as possible in the further part, 
most of them run as fast back, and very few will venture through 
that part of the track which is left uncovered. In a few minutes 
you will perceive them rebuilding the arch, and by the next 
morning they will have restored their gallery for three or four 
yards in length, if so much has been ruined; and upon opening 
it again, will be found as numerous as ever under it, passing both 
ways. If you continue to destroy it several times, they will at 
length seem to give up the point, and build another in a different 
direction ; but if the old one lead to some favorite plunder, in a 
few days will rebuild it again ; and unless you destroy their nest, 
never totally abandon their gallery’ (p. 176). 

When a hill is opened, and partially destroyed, first a soldier 
will make his appearance, and walk about examining the breach. 
Soon he goes within the nest, and again emerges accompanied by 
several more, who are soon followed by a large body of military. 
These continue to rusli out as long as the battering against the 
city walls is continued. ‘The soldiers are valiant little fellows ; 
they rush out full of fury to resent every injury to home and 
country. In their desperate haste they often tumble down the 
sides of the hill; but nowise daunted, they pick themselves up 
and plunge into the fight again. Being blind, they bite every- 
thing which comes into their way. They every now and then 
stop and beat with their hard mandibles against the walls of the 
building, producing a nois¢ like that of the ticking of a watch. 
This noise, Smeathman says, continues for a minute ata time, and 
can be heard at a distance of three or four feet. 

If, however, the attack is suspended, in less than half an hour 
the brave little workers collect themselves and set to work to re- 
pair the breach. Particles of clay are brought by one after 
another and placed upon the broken wall. They do this with so 
much dexterity that millions may be coming and going, de- 
positing their little burden of mortar in the right place and re- 
turning for more, without interfering in the slightest degree with 
each other. Soon a regular wall arises, and the chasm is grad- 
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ually closed. During this operation the soldiers have, most of 
them, retired from sight. Here and there a single officer may 
be seen sauntering up and down among hundreds of laborers, 
but he never does a stroke of work. This soldier turns himself 
back and forth in a leisurely manner, surveying the work as it pro- 
ceeds. Every little while he strikes with his mandibles against 
the hardened clay, producing the ticking noise before mentioned. 
At this signal the laborers send forth a loud hissing noise, re- 
double their speed, and continue their work with new energy. 
A second attack upon the nest brings with it the same results, 
the laborers retire, and the soldiers come fiercely to the defence. 

The obstinate resistance of the soldiers, and the sharpness of 
their weapons, make an entrance into an African termites’ nest 
sometimes a very difficult task. In examining the nests of 7. 
flavipes around our own city, we saw numbers of workers and 
winged pup; but the soldiers were in every instance posted 
within the entrances to the subterranean galleries. These nests 
are not only excavated in the wood of old trees, but also penetrate 
the ground under flat stones. The soldiers of this species do not 
appear to bite. 

While the soldiers in the African species offer fight, the laborers 
are continually placing obstacles in the way of intruders, by 
barricading every avenue as it is opened, especially those which 
lead to the royal chamber. Every entrance to this apartment 
is sometimes found to be entirely filled, when it is finally reached. 
The fidelity of these little creatures towards their sovereigns is as 
remarkable as that of the ants and the bees toward their re- 
spective queens. The royal apartment, Smeathman tells us, is 
capable of holding, besides the royal pair, many hundreds of the 
workers ; and it is always found full of these, which are busy 
ministering to their wants, or carrying away and depositing the 
eggs. . 

‘Some of these unhappy little creatures’, says Smeathman, of 
a queen-cell and contents which he had captured, ‘ would ramble 
from the chamber, as if to explore the cause of such horrid ruin 
and catastrophe to their immense dwelling, as it must appear to 
them ; and, after fruitless endeavors to get over the side of the 
bowl [in which they were confined], return and mix with the 
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crowd that continue running around their common parents to 
the last. Others, placing themselves along her side, get hold of 
the queen’s vast matrix with their jaws, and pull with all their 
strength, so as visibly to lift up the part which they fix at; but, 
as I never saw any effect from these attempts, I never could 
determine whether this pulling was with an intention to remove 
her body, or to stimulate her to move herself, or for any other 
purpose ; but after many ineffectual tugs they would desist and 
join in the crowd running around, or assist some of those who 
were cutting off clay from the external parts of the chamber, or 
some of the fragments, and moistening it with the juices of their 
bodies, to begin to work a thin arched shell over the body of 
the queen, as if to exclude the air, or to hide her from the 
observation of some enemy’ (p. 188). 

During’ this confusion and terror, the king has safely ensconced 
himself under the side of the queen’s body. Occasionally he 
goes to the queen’s head, whether to enlighten her as to his royal 
will and pleasure, or to receive reassurance, it is difficult to 
decide in this strange inversion of the relation of the sexes. 

The enmity between the ants and the termites is very bitter. 
The latter being blind, and having a soft and delicate skin, are 
no match for their keen-eyed, hardy little antagonists. When- 
ever a termites’ nest is opened, thousands of ants rush in, seize 
the helpless prey, and bear them away to their nests as food for 
the young. M. Lespés mentions having found a single stump 
inhabited by a swarm of each. ‘In opening a stump’, he says, 
‘which contained a nest of termites on one side and a nest of 
ants un the other, I saw with surprise, near the latter, a great 
number of the larvee and workers of the termites in the galleries 
which contained the young of the ants; but they proved to be 
dead, and were only destined as provisions for their enemies’. 

In Mauritius, Sir Samuel Baker tells us, the negroes take 
advantage of this enmity. It is quite common on this island to 
find termites passing in and out of some small hole underneath 
a dwelling. There is no way in which they can hinder the 
ravages of the destroyers except by taking up the flooring and 
destroying the nest. In order to avoid this troublesome remedy, 
the negroes pour molasses on the ground near the entrance to the 
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nest. Ina short time the black ants are attracted to the treacle; 
they soon perceive near them their victims. Some among the 
black ants leave the store of sweets, go back to the colony, and 
summon a horde of their compatriots. Before the day is over a 
vast army of black ants may be seen, marching in a narrow line 
many yards in length to the nest of the termites. They enter 
the hole and destroy every termite in the building. The unpro- 
tected blind termite has no chance against this enemy, which, 
besides the powerful mandibles and horny covering of its tribe, 
possesses a venomous sting. The black ants may be seen re- 
turning from the besieged city, bearing each a slaughtered enemy 
in its mouth, which it devours at its leisure. 

The instinct which impels these little creatures to work out of 
sight makes them the greatest pest of tropical countries, ‘the 
great calamity, as Linné terms them, of both the Indies’. No 
vegetable fibre except cotton is safe from their ravages. Wood is, 
however, the favorite with them. In the course of twenty-four 
hours after a colony of termites have taken possession of an apart- 
ment, the entire wood-work will, in many cases, be destroyed. 
So insidious are their attacks, that no appearance of injury can be 
observed. They honeycomb the whole body of the beams and 
planks, leaving a thin exterior shell untouched. If it is ever 
necessary to come to the surface, a thin clay roof is erected, so 
that they need not emerge into view. If the wood they attack 
be a post necessary to the support of any portion of a building 
which they desire to frequent, the excavations in the wood are 
filled in with tempered clay, and the pillar, or beam, is thus 
transformed from wood into a substance almost as hard as stone. 
How they ascertain the fact that the future good of the commu- 
nity rests upon the preservation of one beam, and not on another, 
is more than one would venture to guess. Through the mass of 
wood and clay, in these filled-in pillars, galleries for the travel 
of the insects are run. 

Their. ravages are so enormous that Smeathman says, ‘In 
places where two or three years before there has been a populous 
town, if the inhabitants, as is frequently the case, have chosen to 
abandon it, there shall be a very thick wood, and not a vestige 
of a post to be seen, unless the wood has been of a species which, 
from its hardness, is called iron wood’ (p. 147). 
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If it happens that they penetrate the floor under a trunk or 
box containing clothes, they will often, in a single night, devour 
its whole contents. Sometimes when the weight of the upper 
part is great, they build their clay galleries so as to strengthen 
the sides. 7. arborum will build its nest in the chest, and then 
devour box and contents at its leisure. Smeathman mentions 
that while he made a tour through the Leeward Islands he left 
his microscope in its box, in the care of Governor Campbell of 
Tobago. When he came to examine his microscope, after his 
return, he found that a colony of 7. arborum had settled them- 
selves in it. They had eaten everything about the microscope and 
its case, except the metal, glass, and stand. The lacquer work 
was ruined, the glasses covered with a coating of gum, which 
proved very difficult to remove, and cells were built round the 
pedestal and tube. Another party had taken possession of an 
enormous cask of fine old Madeira; they had riddled the staves 
so completely that the entire contents escaped and were lost. ‘If 
the large species of Africa’, says Smeathman, ‘(the termites belli- 
cosi) had been so long in the uninterrupted possession of such a 
store, they would not have left twenty pounds weight of wood 
remaining of the whole building and all that it contained’ (p. 
179). 

Every shelf, wainscoting, or other wooden fixture to a house 
is liable to attack, and always in the same insidious way. An 
inch board which looks perfectly solid, weighs, sometimes, not 
more than two sheets of pasteboard of the same size, after they 
have been at work on it. All chests, boxes, or trunks must be 
set upon bricks or stones to protect them from the injuries of 
these little pests. ‘Kaempfer, speaking of the white ants of 
Japan, gives a remarkable instance of the rapidity with which 
these miners proceed. Upon rising one morning he observed 
that one of their galleries, of the thickness of his little finger, 
had been formed across his table; and, upon further examina- 
tion, he found that they had bored a passage of that thickness 
up one foot of the table, formed a gallery across it, and then 
pierced down another foot into the floor ; all this was done in the 
few hours which intervened between his retiring to rest and his 
rising’ (Kirby and Spence, pp. 245-6). 
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These authors also tell us other instances of the terrible 
destruction wrought by these little creatures. Humboldt says 
that in the warmer parts of America, it is very rare to find papers 
more than fifty or sixty years’old. Boots, shoes, woollen and 
linen clothing, books, furniture, matting, are all alike to their 
taste. 

Bratton says in his’ Life in India, that nothing is beyond their 
omnivorous powers, that they will eat even bricks and mortar. 
Lespés mentions that the French termites were found to tunnel 
through mortar for the length of many metres. One gallery, he 
says, extended along the wall, and was ‘en grande partie creus¢e 
dans le platre’ ; but we think it hardly proved that these enter- 
prising and voracious little creatures ate the plaster. Bratton 
says that when a deficit was discovered in a treasury, the native 
who had charge of the deposit explained the fact by saying that 
the white ants ‘had eaten the rupees’ (p. 107). They have, at 
any rate, the reputation of good appetites and robust digestion. 

‘At Tournay Charente’, Fiquier tells us, ‘the floor of a dining 
room fell in, and the Amphytrion and his guests tumbled together 
into the cellar’, thanks to the labors of a colony of termites. 
At La Rochelle they invaded the Prefecture, and one day when 
it was found necessary to consult some of the archives, which 
had been put away for safekeeping in some boxes, it was found 
that the termites had penetrated through the wainscoting of the 
room, and through the boxes into the parchments deposited 
there. The top sheet and the outer edges of the pile were un- 
touched, so that no injury could have been suspected from ap- 
pearances. The whole mass of parchment, however, with, the 
exception of a thin external shell, had been replaced by clay 
galleries. 

When these insects invade trees or stakes in the open air, 
they vary their mode of attack. If a post be left standing in 
the ground, or a bit of wood in a hedge, which has been planted 
but has not taken root, they set themselves immediately to work 
to destroy it. They generally, if the bark is still upon it, enter 
from below and devour the entire wood, leaving the bark stand- 
ing, till the winds and the rains disperse it; but if the bark 
appears, in their judgment, too frail to stand alone, they cover it 
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with a coating of clay, and then proceed with their excavations. 
Frequently, Smeathman tells us, he has lightly struck with his 
walking-cane, a stout stake, five or six inches in diameter and 
several feet long, and seen it disappear like a shadow, leaving a 
little heap of debris at his feet. 

The trunks of fallen trees are entirely emptied of their solid 
contents. ‘These excavated trees’, says Smeathman, ‘have de- 
ceived me two or three times in running: for attempting to step 
two or three feet ‘high, I might as well have attempted to step on 
acloud. I have come with such unexpected violence, that besides 
shaking my teeth and bones almost to dislocation, I have been 
precipitated, head foremost, among the neighboring trees and 
bushes’ (p. 182). 

The workers and soldiers of the species which live in the 
hermetically sealed nests already described, we have before said, 
are blind. This is not the case with the 7. viarum, or marching 
Bugga Bugs, as the natives of Africa call them. These, Smeath- 
man tells us, have eyes like those of the perfect and winged 
insects. ‘One day’, says he, ‘having made an excursion with 
my gun up the river Camarankoes, on my return through the 
thick forest, while I was sauntering very silently in hopes of 
finding some sport, on a sudden I heard a loud hiss, which on 
account of the many serpents in those countries is a most alarming 
sound. The next step caused a repetition of the noise, which T 
soon recognised, and was rather surprised, seeing no covered ways 
or hills. The noise, however, led me a few paces from the path, 
where to my great astonishment and pleasure I saw an army of ter- 
mites coming out of a hole in the ground, which could not be over 
four or five inches wide. They came out in vast numbers, moving 
forward as fast, seemingly, as it was possible for them to march. 
In less than a yard from this place they divided into two streams 
or columns, composed chiefly of the first order, which I call 
laborers, twelve or fifteen abreast, and crowded as close after one 
another as sheep in a drove, going straight forward without 
deviating to the right or left. Among these, here and there, one 
of the soldiers was to be seen trudging along with them in the 
same manner, neither stopping nor turning ; and as he carried his 
enormous large head with apparent difficulty, he put me in mind 
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of a very large ox amid a flock of sheep. While these were 
bustling along, a great many soldiers were to be seen, spread 
about on both sides of the two lines of march, some a foot or two 
distant, standing still or sauntering about, as if upon the lookout 
lest some enemy should suddenly come upon the laborers. But 
the most extraordinary part of this march was the conduct of 
some others of the soldiers, who, having mounted the plants 
which grow thinly here and there in the thick shade, had placed 
themselves upon the points of the leaves, whieh were elevated 
ten or fifteen inches above the ground, and hung over the army 
marching below. Every now and then one or other of them beat 
with his forceps upon the leaf, and made the same sort of ticking 
noise which I had so frequently observed to be made by the 
soldier who acts the part of a surveyor or superintendent when 
the laborers are at work repairing a breach made in one of the 
common hills of 7. bellicosi. This signal among the marching 
white ants produced a similar effect ; for, whenever it was made, 
the whole army returned a hiss, and obeyed the signal by increasing 
their pace with the utmost hurry. The soldiers who had mounted 
aloft and gave these signals, sat quite still during the intervals, 
except making now and then a slight turn of the head, and 
seemed as solicitous to keep their posts as regular sentinels. The 
two columns of the army joined into one about twelve or fifteen 
paces from their separation, having in no part been above three 
yards asunder, and then descended into the earth by two or three 
holes. They continued marching by me for above an hour that 
I stood admiring them, and seemed neither to increase nor 
diminish their numbers, the soldiers only excepted, who quitted 
the line of march and placed themselves at different distances on 
each side of the two columns, for they appeared much more 
numerous before I quitted the spot’ (p. 189). 

Necessity required the observer who has given the above 
graphic description, to leave the spot without discovering the nest, 
or seeing either the perfect insects or the larve and pup: of this 
species. We have nowhere found any full description of the 
habitations and manners of this variety, and therefore have 
given Smeathman’s account in his own words. 


The work performed by the laborers of T. lucifugus, Lespés 
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tells us, ‘is done with perfect order, and without the soldiers taking 
the least oversight’ (p. 272). Dr. Buckland mentions two 
species as being indigenous to Texas; one of these he discovered 
arrying home the seed of grasses and weeds. He does not 
state whether they stored them as winter provision, or devoured 
them immediately. This seems in some respects not unlike 7. 
viarum in its habits, as it marches abroad in search of pro- 
visions, though generally it is found in the open air only during 
the evening twilight. The accounts of our American species 
are very meagre generally. We find elaborate descriptions of 
their physical peculiarities of form and color, but very little of 
their habits and instincts. 

Terrible as are the ravages of these little creatures, they never- 
theless perform a most useful function in tropical countries. 
They never attack living trees ; sometimes saplings and small 
trees are found growing through the ant-hills; the flourishing 
condition of these trees, even if direct observation had not estab- 
lished the fact, would prove them to be innocent of the destruc- 
tion of life. In the tropics they constitute one of the many 
agencies which serve to hasten the dispersion of decaying matter. 
The deadliness of the deadly African climate would be greatly 
increased if it were not for the existence of these little creatures. 

The decomposition and decay of organic matter is as rapid in 
tropical climates as is its growth and development. The disease 
and suffering incident upon a poisoned atmosphere, under a burn- 
ing tropical sun, would be almost incalculable, if it were not that 
a thousand causes are busy, hastening the work of dissolution. 
Death and decomposition are ever at work making the earth ready 
to ‘bring forth and bud, that it may give seed to the sower, and 
bread to the eater’. Here, as everywhere, the cycle of life and 
death repeats itself. Each tiny link in the chain of organic being 
is needed to perfect the harmonious ordering of the universe. 
Looking at our little termites in themselves, they may well be 
called ‘the calamity of the Indies’; looking at them in their 
relation to other life, we recognise the beneficence of their Creator. 
Though we cannot but confess that they are, in the main, bless- 
ings, one could hardly be blamed for considering them ‘ blessings 
in disguise ’. 
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Art. VI.—1. Among My Books. By James Russell Lowell, 
A. M., Professor of Belles Lettres in Harvard College. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1874. 


2. My Study Windows. By James Russell Lowell, A. M., ete, 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 


3. The Poetical Works of James Russell Lowell. Complete 
Edition with Illustrations. Boston: Fields, Osgood & Co. 
1871. . 


4. A Free Lance in the Field of Life and Letters. By W.C. 
Wilkinson. New York: Albert Mason. 1874. 


The name of James Russell Lowell is too well known where- 
ever the English tongue is spoken, to need a word of introduction 
from us. And yet we believe that it is his name which is 
familiar to Southern readers, rather than his writings. Long- 
fellow, his predecessor in the chair of Belles Lettres in the 
University of Harvard, is a familiar household friend in every 
Southern home. This may be in part due to the fact that Lowell’s 
poetry is more pronounced in its sectional feeling ; but we think 
the main reason is, that Longfellow gave most of his work to the 
world many years ago, when the intercourse between North and 
South was free ; while Lowell’s most prolific years have been since 
1860. During the years that have elapsed since then, the com- 
munication between the two sections has been greatly obstructed, 
first by the war, and then by the poverty of the South, which 
has almost debarred it from the luxury of books. 

Apart from these reasons, we think Longfellow would always 
hold his place with the people. There is a sufficient remoteness 
in the manner of his allusions to redeem his style from the charge 
of being commonplace, while the objects to which he refers are 
always sufficiently familiar to make them perfectly comprehen- 
sible. He penetrates below the differences engendered by time, 
place, and circumstance, and lays hold upon the primal instincts 
‘sin which mankind are one. The smooth, musical flow of his 
verse, sometimes forcible, but never passionate ; the quiet, tender 
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pathos which characterises his poetry ; the purity with which he 
touches the love, and joy, and sorrow, common to mankind —all 
these qualities combine to make Longfellow peculiarly a poet of 
the people. 

Lowell’s poetry, on the other hand, is full of thought ; it gushes 
forth with a passionate earnestness which often troubles the 
smoothness of its flow. It deals not so much with the homely 
experience of every-day life, as with the mighty issues of the 
present age. It is not so much love that inspires him as truth. 
The poems are curiously impersonal in their form ; only here 
and there a fragment, published generally long years after it 
was written, contains a personal experience; and yet it would be 
hard to find anywhere in literature, a volume throbbing with a 
more intense and subtle personality. The quality in his writing 
which gives it the greatest charm in the eyes of the few, is the 
very quality which would hinder his being a universal favorite. 
Every page is rich with allusion, never forced or pedantic, but 
the natural outflow of a richly stored mind. Such allusion is 
equally a delight to those who comprehend, and an annoyance to 
those who do not. 

Though Lowell is best known as a poet, it is of his prose that 
we propose first to speak. The miscellaneous essays thrown 
together under the very general titles, Among My Books and My 
Study Windows, include, in our opinion, some of the most delight- 
ful reading in all literature. A marvellous familiarity with the 
classical literature of ancient and modern times enriches every 
page ; like the householder of Scripture, our author brings ‘ forth 
out of his treasure things new and old’; and yet there is never a 
touch of pedantry in it all. The sparkling wit, the graceful 
fancy, the delicate humor, and, above all, the simple, manly 
naturalness of the style, save the learning which lies beneath it 
from any offensive self-assertion. 

Mr. Lowell’s most unsparing—we had almost said most vin- 
dictive — critic, Mr. W. C. Wilkinson, in A Free Lance in Life 
and Letters, begins his remarks with the statement, that ‘the best 
instructed and most controlling editorial suffrages of the country 
would pronounce’ him ‘ beyond controversy, if not the first, then 
certainly the second among American literary men’. He then 
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goes into a very elaborate statement of the reasons why Mr. 
Lowell has failed to receive ‘the homage of that sincere and 
serious criticism’ to which his genius and position in the world of 
letters entitle him. And he forthwith proceeds to offer this 
homage. The romance of feudalism loses somewhat of its 
glamour, we confess, as this new view of ‘homage’ develops 
itself. We find it to consist, in this case, of some sound dis- 
criminating criticism, mingled with much which the largest charity 
would hardly fail to call hypercriticism of a most aggravated kind. 
Occasionally a general remark of a complimentary character, or 
even a high encomium, is thrown in, one cannot help wondering 
why. Is it as a salvo to the critic’s own conscience, or as a sop to 
Cerberus, or possibly to make a more shining mark for the 
arrows of his vengeance? It is hard to tell; for the animus of 
the whole critique is far from kindly, and a sort of sneer per- 
vades it which gives the impression that some personal feeling 
lies behind the ostensible motive. 

Let us support our position by a few citations. Lowell, he 
argues in his introductory remarks, has missed ‘the homage of 
this sincere and serious criticism’, from a combination of cireum- 
stances which he proceeds to state. First, he was personally 
beloved by the Boston literary clique among whom he grew up, 
and was received by them with cordial kindness upon his début 
into literary society, at the age of twenty. ‘He was greeted ’, 
says Mr. Wilkinson, ‘ by the powers of criticism that then were, 
with a certain condescension of notice, magisterial to be sure in 
tone, but kindly, as exercised toward a young man personally 
well-known to his censors and affectionately regarded by them, 
of whom good things were justly to be expected in the future, 
but to whom it would meantime be premature to pay the com- 
pliment of a thorough examination of his claims to permanent 
regard. There followed a considerable period of nearly unbroken 
silence on the part of Mr. Lowell, during which a tradition of 
his genius and accomplishments made the tour of cultivated 
minds, travelling outward from Boston through the slowly 
widening circle of the fellowship of American letters. 

‘By the time that he appeared again in print, Mr. Lowell had 
thus an assured welcome of generous acclamation already await- 
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ing him from every organ of critical opinion in-the country. 
There seemed nothing in the circumstances of his fortune as an 
author, to create any diversion against him. His quality was 
manifestly not popular enough to make him an object of jealousy 
with his peers in authorship. He was just sufficiently removed 
from obvious and easy comprehension to become a good shibbo- 
leth of culture and insight among the critics of the periodical 
press. Something too of that personal impression of the man 
which seems to be inseparable from the effect produced upon us 
by the work of the author, accompanied, to assist Mr. Lowell in 
his easy conquest of the most formidable and most influential 
critical appreciation that as yet had a voice in the current 
American literature. It speedily became a point of literary 
patriotism with us all to swear a loyal and enthusiastic oath by 
the wit, the learning, and the genius of our brilliant fellow- 
countryman’ (p. 106). 

An equally good reason is given, apart from Mr. Lowell’s 
merits, why he passed triumphantly the scathing ordeal of Eng- 
lish criticism. ‘By a curious coincidence too’, says Mr. Wil- 
kinson, ‘lucky for the recent immediate spread of his fame, it 
happened that Mr. Lowell’s latest and most important publications 
appeared at that precise juncture of our international relations 
with Great Britain, when paramount public considerations were 
operating to disarm British criticism of its national and traditional 
suspicion respecting American books, and even, to dispose it to a 
lavish literary hospitality toward whatever of American produc- 
tion might seem most likely to be generally accepted among us 
as representative of the national genius and culture. Mr. Lowell 
was obviously the favorite of American literary men. English 
periodicals could not fail to gratify the American public by prais- 
ing their chosen literary representative’, &c., &c. So by the 
favor of gods and men, Mr. Lowell has attained his present 
eminence! Is this criticism or special pleading? Are these 
the words of an honest reviewer or a prosecuting attorney? Such 
prefatory remarks need no comment; they form their own best 
commentary. However specious these arguments may seem, they 
are of that kind which allows the judgment to spring back to its 
original position the moment their hold is relaxed. The elaborate 
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reasons here adduced to account for the fact that Mr. Lowell 
failed to find a castigator till one was providentially raised up in 
the person of Mr. Wilkinson, have, we think, a solution as simple 
as that offered by Macaulay to relieve M. Hippolyte Carnot’s 
astonishment that Barére had found no apologist. 

We have given so much room to these late criticisms of the 
essays under review, because Mr. Wilkinson’s Free Lance is a 
recent publication, and will probably find its way to readers who 
will never let Lowell speak for himself; and also, because we 
shall have occasion to make acknowledgment of some services 
which he has rendered us. This we could not fairly do, without 
at the same time taking exception to both the manner and the 
matter of. these criticisms. 

Mr. Wilkinson finds the most violent fault with what he 
calls a ‘want of firm and harmonious tone’ in Lowell’s style, 
which he characterises as a vice whose name is Legion, ‘ which 
clings like an inseparable coefficient almost everywhere, and 
reduces the value of each term that it enters, to zero’. This 
lack of harmonious tone, which he characterises with so much 
vehemence, amounts to this: that Lowell, in different essays, 

‘ gives varying estimates of certain poets or poems; that in one 
place, for instance, he makes ‘ Dryden the most English of our 
poets’, and in another says that Shakspeare ‘ was an English poet 
in a sense that was true of no other’. A single glance at the 
context will show that in this instance there is no contradiction 
in these two expressions ; for he is speaking of Dryden’s manner 
of treating his subject (Among My Books, p. 42), and of Shak- 
speare’s genius in contradistinction to his method, which he says 
was ‘thoroughly Greek’ (Jbid., p. 226). Though this specific 
charge is not sustained, the general criticism has undoubtedly some 
foundation in truth. Passages here and there may be selected 
which do fairly contradict each other.. But it seems to us that 
the critical essays of Lowell have a peculiar character of their 
own, which exempts them in great measure from this sort of 
line-and-plummet treatment. Possibly Milton does not measure 
quite so many inches in one place as he is found to do in another. 

Possibly Pope is.more of wit than poet in one light, and yet has 

produced a very exquisite poem when looked at in another. 
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These criticisms of Lowell are not so much intended to give a 
synopsis of any particular man’s work, as they are to flash out 
upon us a vivid reflection of its most salient qualities. Our 
eritic is not so much bent upon fitting the subject of his essay 
into his own particular niche in the Temple of Fame, as he is 
of collating for us all the scattered beauty of his work. He is 
not so anxious to instruct us just how much and what we ought 
to admire or reprehend, as he is to give us a vivid picture of a 
bygone time. 

Take the essay on Dryden, for instance. What can be more 
delightful than it is from beginning to end? ‘There are eighty 
pages of it, and yet where is there the single page which we 
would willingly spare? It is a delicious reminiscence of a time 
whose colors had faded out to meagreness in our memories. 
Rich in fancy, wit, allusion, in keen criticism and graphie de- 
scription ; full of details so picturesquely given, that the very 
apirit of those bygone times is compelled to take shape and speak 
for our behoof; there is altogether a magic about it which escapes 
analysis. We follow Dryden from his earliest poetic efforts, in 
which the conceits of Donne are put to the blush by the extrava- 
gancies of his style, down through the years of his slow but 
steady development, till his sturdy, manly genius reached ma- 
turity. 

Extracts rarely do justice to any composition from which they 
are taken, and never from writing of any sustained merit. We 
will, however, give a few from this essay on Dryden, to illustrate 
the various points which we have made in regard to Lowell’s 
writing. Speaking of Dryden’s style, he says, ‘Grace and light- 
ness were with him much more a laborious achievement than a 
natural gift, and it is all the more remarkable that he should so 
often have attained to what seems such an easy perfection in 
both. Always a hasty writer, he was long in forming his style, 
and to the last was apt to snatch the readiest word rather than 
wait for the fittest. He was not wholly and unconsciously a 
poet, but a thinker who sometimes lost himself on enchanted 
ground, and was transformed by its touch. This preponderance 
in him of the reasoning over the intuitive faculties, the one 
always there, the other flashing in when you least expect it, 
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accounts for that inequality, and even incongruousness, in his 
writing which makes one revise his judgment every tenth page. 
In his prose you come upon passages that persuade you he is a 
poet, in spite of his verses so often turning State’s evidence 
against him as to convince you he is none. He is a prose writer 
with a sort of olian attachment’ (Among My Books, pp. 21-22). 
After quoting a brilliant passage from one of Dryden’s pre- 
faces, which draws a keen distinction between vituperation and 
satire, Lowell says, ‘His practice is not always so delicate as 
his theory ; but if he was sometimes rough, he never took a 
base advantage. He knocks his antagonist down, and there is 
an end. Pope seems to have nursed his grudge, and then, 
watching his chance, to have squirted vitriol from behind a 
corner, rathtr glad than otherwise if it fell on the women of 
those he hated or envied. And if Dryden is never dastardly, 
as Pope often was, so also he never wrote anything so maliciously 
depreciatory as Pope’s unprovoked attack on Addison. Dryden’s 
satire is often coarse ; but where it is coarsest, it is commonly in 
defence of himself against attacks that were themselves brutal. 
Then, to be sure, he snatches the first ready cudgel, as in Shad- 
well’s case, though even then there is something of the good 
humor of conscious strength. Pope’s provocation was too often 
the mere opportunity to say a biting thing, where he could do it 
safely. If his victim showed fight, he tried to smooth things 
over as with Dennis. Dryden could forget that he ever had a 
quarrel, but he never slunk away from any, least of all trom one 
provoked by himself, Pope’s satire is too much occupied with 
the externals of manners, habits, personal defects, and peculiarities, 
Dryden goes' right to the rooted character of the man, to the weak- 
nesses of his nature, as where he says of Burnet :— 
“ Prompt to assail and careless of defence, 

Invulnerable in his impudence, 

He dares the world, and, eager of a name, 

He thrusts about and justles into fame, 

So fond of loud report that, not to miss 


Of being known (his last and utmost bliss), 
He rather would be known for what he is.” 


It would be hard to find in Pope such compression of meaning as 
in the first, or such penetrative sarcasm as in the second of the 
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passages I have underscored. Dryden’s satire is still quoted for 
its comprehensiveness of application ; Pope’s rather for the elegance 
of its finish and the point of its phrase, than for any deeper 
quality. I do not remember that Dryden ever makes poverty a 
reproach. He was above it, alike by generosity of birth and 
mind. Pope is always the parvenu, always giving himself the 
airs of a fine gentleman, and, like Horace Walpole and Byron, 
affecting superiority to professional literature. Dryden, like 
Lessing, was a hack-writer, and was proud, as an honest man has 
a right to be, of being able to get his bread by his brains. He 
lived in Grub Street all his life, and never dreamed that where a 
man of genius lived was not the best quarter of the town’ 
(Among My Books, pp. 69-71). 

We have given this long extract, to illustrate one *of the most 
striking characteristics of Lowell’s style. In antithesis, especially 
in this balancing of the qualities of one mind over against those 
of another, he is peculiarly happy. ‘The very quality of mind, 
we think, which begets this style, is the parent of the inconsist- 
encies so harshly criticised by Mr. Wilkinson, as well as of the 
graphic picturesqueness which gives to it its crowning beauty. 

The varying estimates which may be collated from different 
essays of the same character, or subject, or poem, as the case may 
be, Mr. Wilkinson adduces as proof that Lowell is no artist. 
Now we should say that these discrepancies are the direct result 
of a preponderance of the artistic element in his nature; that he 
is an artist rather than an incarnation of supreme justice; that 
the sesthetic perception of the moment sometimes gets the better 
of his calmer judgment. It these essays formed a single entity, 
if the volumes had been written at a single stretch, it is true the 
occasional inconsistencies would militate against their artistic 
harmony of proportion. As it is, however, each essay is a sepa- 
rate and distinct production. With a few exceptions, the harmo- 
nious proportion in each picture is maintained. Some of the 
quotations given from Lowell’s essays we do not think are made 
in a spirit of fairness, though they are verbally accurate; but 
most of those adduced are culled from different essays, written 
sometimes years apart, and each with a different purpose. These 
Mr. Wilkinson thinks should have been reduced to perfect 
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harmony before they were included between the covers of the 
same volume. Perhaps they should. 

An artist recognises the fact that the use of a particular tint 
will, under varying conditions, produce totally different effects. 
A patch of verdure which would, in a low-toned picture, startle 
the eye as offensively glaring, in a highly colored landscape 
would look thin and meagre. The relation between the several 
parts of the same painting must be maintained, or the result will 
be false. 

In composition as well as in painting there is subjective color. 
It is not necessary that each separate piece of work should be 
brought up to the same tone, that every melody should be played 
upon the same key. The different representations of different 
men and their literary work, given us in Lowell’s critical essays, 
are so many pictures painted in different tones; when, therefore, 
a scrap is taken, here and there, from different essays, and set 
side by side, it is quite likely that we shall find a lack of 
harmony between them. But a more cogent reason yet for these 
apparent or real contradictions lies, we think, in another powerful 
artistic instinct of Mr. Lowell. His keen eye for the picturesque 
makes it almost impossible for him to give us a picture without 
a literary perspective. A figure standing in the foreground of 
one of his graphic sketches, is sure to measure more in inches 
than the same figure does in the background of another. This 
may not be quite just, as criticism ; it is certainly not incorrect, 
as art. In judging of such matters, it is well to determine what 
we want in our critic. Is it a map of the literary world, with 
an accurate scale of miles attached? Must all the mighty 
intellects that lift their glorious summits above the dead level of 
mediocrity below, be represented in outline, with their altitudes 
in feet appended? Or is it something to catch the exquisite 
curve of the blue masses against the bluer sky behind? Are the 
light and shade, the clustering associations, and picturesque con- 
comitants nothing? These essays, we confess, do not take a 
bird’s-eye view of things in general, but we find them to possess 
some slight interest to us, though they fall short of that super- 
lative excellence. 

The creative faculty, in composition, as in all other arts, must 
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not only conform itself to some standard outside itself, but it 
must also, to a certain extent, be a law unto itself. What, 
after all, is this standard, but a generalisation of those principles 
which have empirically guided the geniuses of the past? Why 
should we clip and prune every new expression of intellectual 
life, and not leave it sometimes to follow out its own divine 
principle of growth. With new facts, may it not perhaps be 
the part of wisdom to make a new and wider generalisation ? 
When a new flower is presented to a botanist, he does not at once 
deny its claim toa place in his system because it has happened 
to include none of the kind before; he finds his scientific system 
flexible enough to admit a new species, or even a new order, if 
need require. The question at once arises, how are we to be 
certain that this is a genuine specimen of the family Genius? 
The impossible monstrosities of millinery are, unfortunately, not 
quite so sure of speedy detection in literature as they are in 
horticulture. There is certainly no error more deplorable than 
a hasty and ill-considered enlargement of our borders. Better 
far, for the highest interests of truth and justice, exclude un- 
justly a hundred writers, than admit within the pale one false 
principle of art. 

It is worth while considering whether there is such a thing as 
an absolute standard in the various arts which shall be the true 
ideal for all time, place, and circumstance ; whether the esthet- 
ical is immutably founded in the Divine Nature, as is the ethicaf, 
Sculpture found its noblest expression in Greece, and painting in 
Italy, before a critical school in either art had developed itself. 
Every phenomenon which characterises the expression of the 
Divine Nature, in the ordering of the universe, from the mag- 
nificent sweep of the worlds in their revolutions, to the tiniest 
swing of the atoms in their molecular motions, must first be 
observed and then classified, and finally the generalisations made 
which we call physical law. The expressions of the human 
mind must be studied in the same way. Every art which has 
responded to the human need for intellectual or esthetic expres- 
sion, speech, sculpture, architecture, painting, poetry, grows up 
into the fulness of its maturity before it receives the observa- 
tion, the classification, the generalisation, which result in a theory. 
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The nebular hypothesis had as much to do with the creation 
of the physical universe, as did theories with the development 
of any one of the fine arts. 

Is it not true that sculpture, painting, and architecture were 
the efflorescence of a particular period, the expression of the 
artistic sense of a certain age and a peculiar civilisation? And is 
it not also true that music, the artistic and regulated expression of 
emotion, is naturally receiving its culmination in the present day, 
with its ‘ self-exploiting’ temper? 

While each of these expressions has found voice in a single 
era, literary composition is the contemporary of all; and while 
the standard is fixed, toward which in each of the others the 
performance is struggling, in writing there seems to be a certain 
correlation between the ideal standard and the time to which it 
belongs. Looking back over the history of literature, can 
we fail to see, after a critical school had formed itself, how the 
wings oi each new aspirant were clipped to keep him within the 
decorous bounds set up by the previous school? It is only by 
sheer force of will, and native strength of intellect, that the 
mightiest‘ of these has been carried over the hedge into new 
fields of literature. Since the force which any man possesses is 
limited, it is a sorrowful thought that so much of it has been 
wasted in combatting ignorance and prejudice, which might have 
been given to original creative work ; so much expended in break- 
ing loose from the cords which bound him down to earth, that 
might have been given to soaring skyward. 

Lowell may not conform in every respect to our idea of a 
critic, but he has invented a way of his own which gives a charm 
that it is hard to find in the most faultless of them all. What- 
ever exception may be taken to the general scope of his criticisms, 
and we would not say that exception may not be honestly taken, 
he is a wonderful commentator. In the words of Mr. Wilkin- 
son, ‘ he is at his strongest as a critic when he is characterising 
single qualities of his author, and when he is indulging those 
minor appreciations of particular passages, and phrases, or charm- 
like words, which he loves to intersperse throughout his more 
general discussions. His sentiment and his fancy are exquisitely 
susceptible to verbal spells, and he is seldom or never at fault in 
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divining just where the true secret of a poetic incantation lies. 
He thus speaks of Milton’s “fulmined over Greece”, as “ Vir- 
gilian” in its Latinised phrase, and as conveying “at once the 
idea of flash and of reverberation ”, while avoiding “ that of riving 
and shattering”. He contrasts with this the Shakspearean 
“oak-cleaving thunderbolts”, and the “all-dreaded thunder- 
stone”, as differently fine in equally effective adherence to the 
native Saxon idiom. “ What home-bred English”, he aptly asks, 
however, “could ape the high Roman fashion of such togated 
words as — 
“The multitudinous seas incarnadine ”’— 


where the huddling epithet implies the tempest-tossed soul of 
the speaker, and at the same time pictures the wallowing waste 
of ocean more vividly than the famous phrase of A‘schylus does 
its rippling sunshine’. Here is cordial praise which it is a 
pleasure to quote. It is not the criticism, which is often clear- 
sighted and fair, that we deprecate ; but the hypercriticism, which 
so often spoils and neutralises the manly strictures’ of Mr. 
Wilkinson. 

If he had not made almost every word of praise general, 
while he makes his blame specific, the effect would be different. 
One feels that he has committed himself to the réle of fault-finder, 
and that he feels himself bound to justify the position. We believe 
that there is no man living who would more gracefully and mag- 
nanimously receive an honest criticism than Mr. Lowell. Judg- 
ing him from his writings, we would say that there is not room 
for a drop of gall in his composition, and so we would not infer 
the presence of vanity ; for what is gall, after all, but disappointed, 
embittered vanity? Though he is undoubtedly open to criticism, 
there is not a living essayist who draws us back again and again, 
by the magic of his style, as Lowell does. There is the charm 
about his writing which he himself so delicately describes. Speak- 
ing of Lamb, he says, ‘ Himself a fragmentary writer, he had 
more sympathy with imagination where it gathers into the 
intense focus of passionate phrase, than with that higher form of 
it, where it is the faculty that shapes, gives unity of design and 
balanced gravitation of parts. And yet it is ovly this higher 

form of it which can unimpeachably assure to any work the 
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dignity and permanence of a classic; for it results in that ex- 
quisite something called style, which, like the grace of perfect 
breeding, everywhere persuasive and nowhere emphatic, makes 
itself felt by the skill with which it effaces itself, and masters us 
at last with a sense of indefinable completeness. On a lower plane 
we may detect it in the structure of a sentence, in the limpid ex- 
pression that implies sincerity of thought ; but it is only where it 
combines and organises, where it eludes observation in particulars 
to give the rarer delight of perfection as a whole, that it belongs 
to art’ (Among My Books, p. 175). There is just this indefinable 
grace of manner over what he says, which eludes analysis, and 
refuses to be imprisoned in the narrow limits of an extract. 

It is not hard to forgive some faults for the sake of the ex- 
quisite play of fancy, the tender persuasive pathos, the ever- 
recurring scintillations of wit, the whimsical mixture of gayety 
and gravity, which altogether are indescribable, but which 
fascinate us like the charm of a bewitching woman. Read ever 
so many criticisms if you will, agree in their truth if you must, 
and yet the charm is on you again the moment you come into 
his presence ; and it is a charm which is as far beyond the reach 
of logic as is the perfume of the rose, or the deep impenetrable 
blue of the sky. 

The most good-humored bit of criticism which our Knight of 
the Free Lance gives us, we think is true to a certain extent, and 
very happily expressed. ‘In truth it is King Ahasuerus and 
Queen Esther, between Mr. Lowell and his fancy, almost every- 
where throughout these volumes. The bewitching queen is 
always on her knees, and the uxorious king is always extending 
his sceptre. He never wearies of offering to give her the half 
of his kingdom, and she never blushes to accept the gift. The 
issue is inevitable—Mr. Lowell remains but a nominal sovereign 
in his own realm. He continues to reign, but he ceases to 
govern’ (p. 125). ‘The law of chance association is ready to 
cast its spell upon his fancy. . . A bright metaphor, a lucky 
allusion, a stroke of wit, is to Mr. Lowell what a butterfly, a 
squirrel, a brook, is to the schoolboy. It makes him forget his 
errand, He plays the truant. He finds plenty of wonderful 
and delightful things. But he wanders wide of his goal’ (pp. 


127-8). 
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The greatest charm in Lowell’s criticisms comes from his 
wonderful power of sympathy. He seems to enter into the 
subtlest shade of meaning in the author he is reviewing, to woo 
the hidden soul out of his words. The intensity of this sympathy 
often hurries him into extreme expression. There is always in 
his manner, the outspoken frankness which does not wait to 
weigh and measure his words for fear of self-contradiction. He 
has not forever before his eyes the bugbear of consistency, but 
frankly speaks his thought, even if at some future day he may 
have to think some other thought and speak it too. This is, 
perhaps, a fault in a critic; but, if so, it is a fault near akin to 
qualities which make him the most delightful of all commen- 
tators. His mind is like an exquisite musical instrument, which 
readily adjusts itself to any key, and by its quick responsive 
sympathy gives out, etherealised, the melody which is sounding 
too far away to reach our unassisted ear. A look through his 
magical glass, and the past flashes into vivid nearness. What 
before was dim in color and meagre in outline, stands out in a 
hundred different aspects, as he flashes upon it the-side-lights of 
his wit, and wisdom, and fancy. Guide-posts are plenty ; do not 
let us exchange our magician’s wand for another of these in- 
fallible and correct institutions. Let us keep the old lamp 
which can call up, at our will, the wonderful genie of the cave, 
and resist all the allurements of the very newest pattern of gas- 
light, argand-burner and fixtures complete. 

Mr. Lowell’s language is a curious mixture of unfamiliar words 
and the commonest colloquialisms. He is as far removed from 
pedantry on the one hand, it seems to us, as he is from vulgarity 
on the other. It would not be fair to judge a scholar who lives 
his habitual life with the great minds of the past, as well as of 
the present, by the rules which it is quite fair to apply to common 
folk. Many expressions and words which have a strange and 
alien sound to ordinary ears, are simple every-day terms to those 
who frequent the shady bypaths of literature. There is a certain 
mental pleasure in using a word which holds itself daintily aloof 
from vulgar speech, and still retains the sharp impression of the 
thought in which it was first moulded. Such words from their 
fitness and freshness recommend themselves, and are used by the 
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artistic writer with a conscious delight in the exquisite clearness 
of the medium through which his thought is to shine, and not 
in any degree that he may seem learned to the world. 

Affectation can never hide itself; it is one of those impalpable 
things that we recognise at once, though we cannot explain how. 
We may be totally unacquainted with what are the characteristics 
of the natural manner which it obscures, but its presence an- 
nounces itself at once. Lowell rings true always; whatever his 
peculiarities may be, we feel that they are native to him. His 
colloquialisms are sometimes objectionable and grate a little on 
the ear, but they are spontaneous. His archaisms have an alien 
sound occasionally, but they do not suggest in the faintest degree 
the idea of being pedantries—the most insufferable of all the 
vulgarities of literature, for it is vulgarity in high life. 

He has lived a many-sided life, and so speaks a tongue drawn 
from many sources. Constant contact with the world, and that 
with a world in which the college holds a place, has fed his 
speech with a fresh stream of idiomatic English ; a studious and 
scholarly habit of mind has kept fresh in his service words which 
to the outside world are unfamiliar ; and so we have, as the result, 
a flowing style, fed by the living speech on the one hand, and by 
the literary language on the other. 

Mr. Wilkinson insists very strongly upon parsing Mr. 
Lowell’s English, or rather that his readers shall endeavor to do 
so. The most unfair portions of his criticism, we think, are to 
be found in his strictures of the syntax. It is quite evident that 
he does not mean to be unfair, for he gives chapter and verse 
and the quotation in full; but he does most assuredly in more 
than one instance quietly shift a term from one side to the other 
of his equation, and then demands a solution of the tangle he has 
made of what in itself is perfectly clear: witness the criticism of 
_the opening paragraphs of Shakspeare Once More (pp. 130-131). 
Many of his strictures are made upon sentences in which an 
ordinary elision occurs, others where some carelessness or inad- 
vertence has left a crevice in the armor, and others again where 
they are wholly justified by the facts of the case. 

Here is a quotation made from Mr. Lowell, with his critic’s 
comment: ‘“ Milton’s parsimony (so rare in him)” [in whom 
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else, pray, should Milton’s parsimony be rare?’ ] (p. 147). Again 
he says: ‘“Seldom wont.” If you are wont to doa thing, you 
are wont, and there is an end of the matter’ (p. 170). There is 
a sneer in the former of these two criticisms, and a roughness and 
discourtesy in the latter, which make us look with distrust on 
anything unfavorable which he has to say. It is something so 
utterly unlike Lowell’s own manner of wielding the pen. In 
his severest and most unsparing criticism he never forgets what 
he owes to himself. We cannot help applying to him what he 
himself quotes from Dryden: ‘A man may be capable, as Jack 
Ketch’s wife said of his servant, of a plain piece of work, of a 
bare hanging; but to make a malefactor die sweetly was only 
belonging to her husband’. 

We have selected the essay upon Dryden as typical, and per- 
haps the best specimen, of Lowell’s purely critical and literary 
essays. 

My Study Windows (a title, by the way, for which he half 
apologises by saying that it is his publisher’s choice, and not his 
own) opens with a little idyllic poem in prose, called My Garden 
Acquaintance. One stanza will give a better idea of its style 
than many criticisms. Speaking of the habits of the robin, he 
says: ‘ He keeps a strict watch over one’s fruit, and knows to a 
shade of purple when your grapes have cooked long enough in 
the sun. During the severe drought a few years ago, the robins 
wholly vanished from my garden, I neither saw nor heard one 
for three weeks. Meanwhile a small foreign grape-vine, rather 
shy of bearing, seemed to find the dusty air congenial, and 
dreaming perhaps of its sweet Argos across the sea, decked 
itself with a score or so of fair bunches. I watched them from 
day to day till they should have secreted sugar enough from the 
sunbeams, and at last made up my mind that I would celebrate 
my vintage next morning. But the robins too had somehow 
kept note of them. They must have sent out spies, as did the 
Jews into the promised land, before I was stirring. When I 
went with my basket, at least a dozen of these winged vintagers 
bustled out from among the leaves, and alighting on the nearest 
trees, interchanged some shrill remarks about me of a derogatory 
nature. They had fairly sacked the vine. Not Wellington’s 
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veterans made cleaner work of a Spanish town; not Federals 
nor Confederates were ever more impartial in the confiscation of 
neutral chickens. I was keeping my grapes a secret to surprise 
the fair Fidele with, but the robins made them a profounder 
secret to her than I had meant. The tattered remnant of a 
single bunch was all my harvest-home. How paltry it looked 
at the bottom of my basket, as if a humming-bird had laid her 
eggs in an eagle’s nest! I could not help laughing; and the 
robins seemed to join heartily in the merriment. There was a 
native grape-vine close by, blue with its less refined abundance, 
but my cunning thieves preferred the foreign flavor. Could I 
tax them with want of taste?’ (p. 9). 


The recurrence of a thought or image we not infrequently find 
throughout these essays. The manner in which the recurrence 
comes gives evidence of great tenacity of mind. What he has 
once made his own, by reading or thinking, becomes a permanent 
possession. Images or expressions which have once captivated 
his fancy, recur again and again. They come almost like the 
music of a refrain, and give to his writings the effect which is 
produced in some of our lighter operas, by the recurrence of a 
tender little melody which goes ringing in elfish snatches through 
its more serious music. How many times does Chateaubriand’s 
phrase, ‘the crash, the death-song of the perfect tree’, reverbe- 
rate. This recurrence is never suggestive of paucity of thought 
or intellectual thrift, but only of that freshness of delight in 
beauty which has not quite lost its childish love of counting 
over its treasures. 

We will give a few quotations, to illustrate certain points in 
our author’s prose style, and then turn to his poetry. 

In the article on Witchcraft, he says of the devil: ‘Even so 
lately as 1695 he came in the shape of a “ tall fellow with black 
beard and periwig, respectable looking and well dressed,” about 
two o'clock in the afternoon, to fly away with the Maréchal de 
Luxembourg, which on the stroke of five he punctually did, as per 
contract, taking with him the window and its stone framing into 
the bargain. The clothes and wig of: the involuntary aeronaut 
were in the handsomest manner left upon the bed as not included 
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in the bill of sale’ (Among My Books, p. 98). Again, ‘Even 
in 1692, it was the foolish breath of Cotton Mather and others of 
the clergy that blew the dying embers of this ghastly supersti- 
tion into a flame ; and they were actuated partly by a desire to 
bring about a religious revival, which might stay for a while the 
hastening lapse of their own authority, and still more by that 
credulous skepticism of feeble-minded piety which dreads the 
cutting away of an orthodox tumor of misbelief, as if the life- 
blood of faith would follow, and would keep even a stumbling 
block in the way of salvation, if only enough generations had 
tripped over it to make it venerable’ (Ibid., p. 237). 

‘Milton is saved from making total shipwreck of his large- 
utteranced genius on the desolate Noman’s Land of a religious 
epic, only by the lucky help of Satan and his colleagues, with 
whom, as foiled rebels and republicans, he cannot conceal his 
sympathy’ (Idid., p. 153). ‘Certainly Burns has suffered as 
much as most large-natured creatures from well-meaning efforts 
to account for him, to explain him away, to bring him into 
harmony with those well-regulated minds which, during a good 
part of the last century, found out a way through rhyme to 
snatch a prosiness beyond the reach of prose’ (Jbid., p. 291). 
‘The Commentary on Shakspeare of Gervinus, a really superior 
man, reminds one of the Roman Campagna, penetrated under- 
ground in all directions by strange winding caverns, the work of 
human borers in search of we know not what. Above are the 
divine poct’s larks and daisies, his incommunicable skies, his 
broad prospects of lifeand nature ; and meanwhile our Teutonic 
teredo worms his way below, and offers to be our guide into an 
obscurity of his own contriving’ (Jbid., p. 292). ‘The modern 
school, which mistakes violence for intensity, seems to catch its 
breath when it finds itself on the verge of natural expression, 
and to say to itself, “ Good heavens! I had almost forgotten I 
was inspired!” But of Shakspeare we do not even suspect that 
he ever remembered it’ (Ibid., p. 182). So much for the sudden 
flashes of wit, humor, laughter, whatever you may choose to call 
them, which play over almost every page, but which lose much 
from being separated from the context. We have chosen almost 
at random from a multitude equally good. 
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Here is an illustration of his analysis of style in Shakspeare’s 
treatment of Macbeth. ‘The simplicity of poetry is not that 
of prose, nor its clearness that of ready apprehension merely, 
To a subtle sense, a sense heightened by sympathy, those sudden 
fervors of phrase, gone ere one can say it lightens, that show us 
Macbeth groping among the complexities of thought in his con- 
science-clouded mind, and reveal the intricacy rather than 
enlighten it, while they leave the eye darkened to the literal 
meaning of the words, yet make their logical sequence, the 
grandeur of the conception, and its truth to nature, clearer than 
sober daylight could’ (Jbid., p. 183). 

Two more extracts only we shall give, which speak for them- 
selves without introduction. Speaking of Lessing, he says, 
‘Greater poets she (Germany) has had, but no greater writer ; no 
nature more finely tempered. Nay, may we not say that great 
character is as rare a thing as great genius? ... For surely it 
is easier to embody fine thinking, or delicate sentiment, or lofty 
aspiration, in a book than in a life. The written leaf, if it be, as 
some few are, a safe keeper and conductor of celestial fire, is 
secure. Poverty cannot pinch, passion swerve, or trial shake it. 
But the man Lessing, harassed and striving life-long, always 
poor and always hopeful, with no patron but his own right-hand, 
the very shuttlecock of fortune, who saw ruin’s ploughshare drive 
through the hearth on which his first home-fire was hardly 
kindled, and who through all was faithful to himself, to his 
friend, to his duty, and to his ideal, is something more inspiring 
for us than the most glorious utterances of merely intellectual 
power’ (Ibid., pp. 298-9). Again, ‘Pope, in the character I 
have read, was drawing his ideal woman, for he says that she 
shall be his muse...... Now it is very possible that the 
women of Pope’s time were as bad as they could be ; but if God 
made poets for anything, it was to keep alive the traditions of 
the pure, the holy, and the beautiful. I grant the influence of 
the age, but there is a sense in which the poet is of no age; and 
beauty driven from every other home, will never be an outcast 
and a wanderer while there is a poet’s nature left, will never fail 
of the tribute at least of a song’ (My Study Windows, p. 425). 

The qualities which give the chief beauty to Mr. Lowell’s 
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prose, are those which make him primarily poet. The same 
elements combine to make up both prose and verse, but they 
combine in different proportions. It is as a poet of Nature that 
he seems most happy: not so much in mere description, as in that 
subtle suggestiveness which, while it supplies the impulse and 
determines the direction to the thought of the reader, leaves it to 
his own imagination to round out the perfect picture. It is 
Nature subjectively, rather than objectively, considered ; the effect 
which she produces, rather than the features she presents, which 
he paints. Here and there we find a passage which may be truly 
called descriptive, such as occur in Pictures from Appledore; but, 
again and again, these strains melt from pure description into 
the delicious reverie to which the whole being of an ardent lover 
of the beautiful is hushed, by the serener aspects of Nature. 

‘Eastward as far as the eye can see, 

Still eastward, eastward endlessly, 

The sparkle and tremor of purple sea 

That rises before you a flickering hill, 

On and on to the shut of the sky, 

And beyond you fancy it sloping until 

The same multitudinous throb and thrill, 

That vibrate under your dizzy eye, 

In ripples of orange and pink are sent 

Where the poppied sails doze on the yard, 

And the clumsy junk and proa lie, 


Sunk deep with precious woods and nard, 
’Mid the palmy isles of the Orient’ (Poems, p. 398). 


He is a true child of the nineteenth century; even when ex- 
ulting in natural beauty, lookiag inward, rather than outward ; 
watching, like the Lady of Shalott, the shadows of the outside 
world as they flit across the magical mirror of his own conscious- 
ness, rather than viewing Nature as something quite apart from 
himself, as do the poets of the days when the world was younger. 
One faculty he possesses, which is essential to success in any art 
—the power to purge his vision from preconceived notions, to 
east off the shackles of conventionality. He looks at Nature 
with eyes which are ready to see all she has to reveal ; he therefore 
paints a Nature which is full of truth. His verse is not loaded 
with allusions to nightingales and larks, to the merle and the 
mavis, because they are the traditional birds of song. He is 
daring enough to believe that anything which is harmonious in 
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Nature is a fit subject for song, and need not be toned down and 
polished up for admission into the polite society of verse. It is 
curious to see how the intractable nomenclature of the prosaic 
New England farmer yields itself to the magic of his touch and 
becomes musical. 

As if to prove that poetry, if it be in the soul, will overflow 
in any channel, he has sometimes chosen the most barbarous 
lingo, at least to Southern ears, which could be found — the 
Yankee dialect; and he has made even that ring out sweet 
melody. So startling a proposition as this should be sustained 
by proof, and this we propose to do. Let us place side by side, 
descriptions of June from one of the most idyllic of his poems, 
Under the Willows ; and from one of the later Biglow Papers, 
written in the Yankee tongue. The bobolink, true to his New 
England birth and breeding, sings sweetest in the vernacular. 


‘ June is the pearl of our New England year. 

Still a surprisal, though expected long, 

Her coming startles. Long she lies in wait, 

Makes many a feint, peeps forth, draws coyly back ; 

Then, from some Southern ambush in the sky, 

With one great gush of blossoms storms the world. 

A week ago the sparrow was divine ; 

The blue-bird, shitting his light load of song 

From post to post along the cheerless fence, 

Was as a rhymer ere the poet come ; 

But now, O rapture! sunshine winged and voiced, 

Pipe blown through by the warm wild breath of the West 
Shepherding his soft droves of fleecy cloud, 

Gladness of woods, skies, waters all in one, 

The bobolink has come, and, like the soul 

Of the sweet season vocal in a bird, 

Gurgles in ecstacy we know not what, 

Save, June! dear June! Now God be praised for June!’ (p. 372.) 


The very same picture is drawn in the Yankee dialect, with 
even fresher beauty. After speaking of the hold which the May 
of the poets has upon our own singers, how, in spite of an 
experience which belies every year the characteristics of the con- 
ventional May, the May of English poets still lingers in American 
imagination, he says: 

‘I, country-born and bred, know where to find 
Some blooms thet mek the season suit the mind, 
An’ seem to metch the doubtin’ blue-bird’s notes — 
Half vent’rin’-— liverworts in furry coats, 


Blood-roots, whose rolled-up leaves ef you oncurl, 
Each on ’em’s cradle to a baby pearl,— 
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But these are jes’ Spring’s pickets ; sure ez sin, 
The rebble frosts ’]] try to drive ’em in; 

For half our May’s so awfully like May n’t, 

*T would rile a Shaker, or an evridge saint. 
Though I own up, I like our back’ard Springs 
Thet kind o’ haggle with their greens an’ things, 
An’ when you mos’ give up ’ithout more words, 
Toss the fields full o’ blossoms, leaves an’ birds. 


. . 


’Fore long the trees begin to show belief, 
The maple crimsons to a coral reef, 

Then gray hossches’nuts leetle hands unfold 
Softer ’n a baby’s be at three days old. 


Then seems to come a hitch,— things lag behind, 
Till some fine mornin’ Spring makes up her mind, 
An’ eZ When snow-swelled rivers cresh ther dams 
Heaped up with ice that dovetails in and jams, 

A leak comes spurtin’ thru some pin-hole cleft, 
Grows stronger, fercer, tears Out right an’ left, 
Then all the waters bow themselves an’ come 
Sudden in one gret slope o’ shedderin’ foam, 

Jes’ so vur Spring gilts everythin’ in tune 

An’ gives one leap trom April into June; 

‘hen all comes crowdin’ in afore you think, 
Young oak-leaves mist the sidehill woods with pink; 
The catbird in the laylock bush is loud ; 

‘The orchards turn to heaps o’ rosy cloud. 

Ked cedars blossom tuo, though few folks know it, 
And look all dipped in sunshine like a poet ; 

‘The lime-trees pile ther solid stacks o’ shade, 

An’ drowsily simmer with the bees’ sweet trade ; 
In eljlum shrouds the flashing hang-bird clings, 
An’ tor the summer vy’ge his hammock slings; 
All dowu the ivose- wailed lanes in archin’ bowers 
The barb’ry droops its strings o’ golden flowers, 

W hose shrinking hearts the school-gals love to try 
With pins,— they'll worry yourn so, boys, bimeby ! 
But | don’t love your cat’logue style,— do you? — 
Ez ef to sell off Nature by vendvo ; 

One word with blood in’t twice ez good ez two; 
’Nuff sed, June’s bridesman, poet o’ the year, 
Gladness ov Wings, the bobolink is here! 

Halt-hid in tip-top apple bluoms le swings, 

Ur Climbs aginst the breeze with quiverin’ wings, 
Or givin’ Way to ’t in a mock despair, 

Runs down w brook o’ laughter thru the air’ (pp. 297-8). 


It is to some purpose that Lowell has studied the earlier 
English poets, who wrote when the language, to use his own 
words, was ‘still hot from the hearts and brains of a people, not 
hardened yet, but moltenly ductile to new shapes of sharp and 
clear relief’ in the mould of new thought’. The words ready to 


the poet’s use were then ‘original and untarnished, types of 
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thought” whose sharp edges were unworn by repeated impres- 
sions’, Such a language as this, one in which the expression of 
thought and emotion has not become, to a certain extent, stereo- 
typed, is something of which it is hard for us to conceive. Our 
experience of tongues which have never become fixed in a liter- 
ature, can of necessity only include poor and meagre speech, 
which is the fitting expression of the poor and meagre intellec- 
tual life that lies behind it. And yet from them we may learn 
how pliant a thing language is in its infancy ; how easily it may 
be swayed out of its old channel, by the lightest impulse of need 
or caprice in those who speak it. Robert Maffat tells us that 
the dialect of a certain African tribe had been classified by the 
missionaries for native instruction, and a grammar and vocabulary 
collated. For some reason the mission was broken up, and the 
missionaries dispersed. ‘Ten years afterwards, a new station was 
established at the same place. In those few years the language 
was so changed, that the old grammar and dictionary had to be put 
aside and new ones prepared. ‘This phenomenon is utterly 
unlike anything possible to a written speech. The language of 
England, from the days of the earlier poets down to Shakspeare’s 
time, though it was to a certain extent literary, still possessed a 
a little of this pliancy of youth. Its grammatical inflections 
had long ago become fixed; some of them in the dim and 
mysterious past, under the shadow of the snow-capped Himalayas, 
before the great Aryan people had left the common home of the 
race: others during the Protean changes which it had under- 
gone, before it reached its full maturity; yet the language of 
Elizabethan England was far from possessing the rigidity which 
it has since attained: it was still rich in poetic phraseology ; still 
picturesque and fresh ; still flexile to the poet’s need. Its sweet 
melodies had not been rung in wearisome changes on every hand- 
organ which chose to consider itself Apollo’s lute. 

Shakspeare found it a language rich in words appropriated from 
myriads of alien tongues, all fused into one homogeneous whole. 
Its vocabulary possessed words which could respond to the whole 
gamut of human experience, from the lowest to the highest : ready 
alike to answer to the highest intellectual needs, and to the most 
delicate shades of feeling. The close and careful study of such 
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a language, during the period when it was forming, as Well as at 
its culmination, cannot fail of being an invaluable aid to any 
writer. The servile imitation of a model, however good, is as 
cramping to genius as the true study of true art is ennobling and 
liberalising. The benefit derived depends upon the manner and 
the object of the study. If the student is satisfied to rest in the 
form of his model, and to make it his aim to imitate that, then 
he is doing himself a fatal injury. If, however, his ambition be 
to penetrate through the expression to those eternal principles of 
artistic truth and beauty which underlie it, the sfudy is of infinite 
value to him. 

Lowell has not so fallen under the spell of the old music that 
he can ring us out none that is new. There is little of archaism 
in his writing: occasionally a cast of thought, a turn of ex- 
pression, or something more subtle than either, will remind us of 
Spenser, ‘ the poets’ poet’, or of one or another of his favorites ; 
but the chief charm of his poetry is that it is his own, and not 
another man’s. He has kept apace with modern experience ; he 
is essentially a poet of our own times, of our peculiar phase of 
thought and mode of life. If he drops back from the crowded 
rush of thoughts, from the restless desires, from the questioning 
introspection which characterise the present day, into sweet idyllic 
strains, which belong to no time and no place, it is because he 
has kept his heart fresh by communion with Nature ; the commu- 
nion which comes of intimate companionship and deep love, not 
a mere aesthetic admiration. This is in part the result of an ex- 
perience peculiar to an American: the same roof under which 
he was born now shelters his home, though more than half a 
century lies between. There is no love of Nature like that which, 
growing with one’s growth, and strengthening with one’s strength, 
makes one spot of earth infinitely dear. Nature is a spectacle to 
those who go out, malice prepense, to view her ; she is a friend to 
those who, penetrating her disguise, find her and love her in 
whatever spot of earth their lines have fallen; and her sweetest 
revelations are made only to her friends. Was there ever a fresher 
touch of Nature than in these lines?— 

‘ One Spring I knew as never any since: 


All night the surges of the warm Southwest 
Boomed intermittent through the shudderiug elms, 
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And brought a morning from the Gulf adrift, 
Omnipotent with sunshine, whose quick charm 
Startled with crocuses the sullen turf, 

And wiled the blue-bird to his whiff of song 
One Summer hour abides what time I perched 
Dappled with noonday under simmering leaves, 
Aud pulled the pulpy oxhearts, while aloof 

An oriole Clattered and the robins shrilled, 
Denouncing me an alien and a thief: 

One morn of Autumn lords it o’er the rest, 
When in the lane I watched the ash-leaves fall, 
Balancing softly earthward without wind, 

Or twirling with directer impulse down 

On those fallen yesterday, now barbed with frost, 
While I grew pensive with the pensive year: 
And once I learned how marvellous Winter was, 
When past the fence-rails, downy-gray with rime, 
I creaked adventurous o’er the spangled crust, 
That made familiar fields seem far and strange 
As those stark wastes that whiten endlessly 

In ghastly solitude about the pole, 

And gleam relentless to the unsetting sun’ (p. 442), 


How easy it would have been to pose the seasons in what 
would seem to be a more picturesque attitude than this! How 
many phases of each, fuller of beauty, might he not have chosen ! 
And yet how full of truth this picture is. With the true artistic 
nature, he catches the vagrant in her every-day dress, and takes 
her portrait ; seeing a picturesqueness in her undress for which 
no perfection of salletie could compensate. Nature is not only 
the woman he loves, but she is the love of many years, and the 
homely beauty of her every-day look is sweetest to him. This 
feeling he confesses, with a little shame-facedness, in his Good 
Word for Winter. ‘A damp snow-storm’, he says, ‘ often turns 
to rain, and, in our freakish climate, the wind will whisk some- 
times into the northwest so suddenly as to plate all the trees with 
crystal before it has swept the sky clear of its last cobweb of 
cloud. Ambrose Philips, in a poetical epistle from Copenhagen 
to the Earl of Dorset, describes this strange confectionery of 
Nature,— for such, I am half-ashamed to say, it always seems to 
me, recalling the “ glorified sugar-candy ” of Lamb’s first night 
at the theatre. It has an artificial air, altogether beneath the 
grand artist of the atmosphere; and besides, does too much mis- 
chief to the trees for a philodendrist to take unmixed pleasure in 
it. Perhaps it deserves a poet like Philips, who really loved 
Nature, and yet liked her to be mighty fine, as Pepys would say, 
27 
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with a heightening of powder and rouge’ (p. 44). However 
much or little we may agree with his feeling, this passage 
illustrates our point. How easy it is to see that, down deep in 
his heart, is an intense love of natural beauty, which is satisfied 
with its simplest expression, and which does,not need the fresh 
stimulant of new scenes to rouse it to delight. 


‘Trust me, ’tis something to be cast, 
Face to face with one’s self at last, 


To be compelled, as it were, to notice 

All the beautiful changes and chances 
Through which the Jandscape flits and glances, 
And to see how the face of common day 

Is written all over with tender histories, 

When you study it that intenser way 

In which a lover looks at his mistress’ (p. 391). 


It is not only asa poet of Nature that Lowell is happy. A 
little love-song, written when he was only twenty years of age, 
gives promise of what he was to become. Though we cannot say 
the same of all his earlier verses, they have the rare quality, in 
youthful poems, of being free from any touch of sentimentality, 
extravagance, or egotism. The two first stanzas we omit, as being 
hardly worthy of the others. 


* Yet in herself she dwelleth not, 
Although no home were half so fair; 
No simplest duty is forgot; 

Life hath no dim and lowly spot 
That doth not in her sunshine share. 


She doeth little kindnesses 

That most leave undone or despise; 
For naught that sets one heart at ease, 
Or giveth happiness or peace, 

Is low esteemed in her eyes. 


She hath no scorn of common things; 
And though she seems of other birth, 
Round us her heart entwines and clings, 
And patiently she folds her wings 

To tread the humble paths of earth. 


Blessing she is: God made her so, 
And deeds of week-day holiness 

Fall from her noiseless as the snow ; 
Nor hath she ever chanced to know 
That aught were easier than to bless. 
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She is most fair, and thereunto 

Her life doth rightly harmonise ; 
Feeling or thought that was not true, 
Ne’er made less beautiful the blue 
Unclouded heaven of her eyes: 


She is a woman: one in whom 

The spring-time of her childish years 
Hath never lost its fresh perfume, 
Though knowing well that life hath room 
For many blights and many tears. 


I love her witha love as still 

As a broad river’s peaceful might, 
Which by high tower and lowly mill 
Goes wandering at its own will, 
And yet doth ever flow aright. 


And on its full deep breast serene, 

Like quiet isles my duties lie; 

It flows around them and between, 

Aud makes them fresh, and fair, and green, 
Sweet homes wherein to live and die’ (pp. 6-7). 


One loves to believe that it is the same sweet womanly soul 
who inspired these exquisite verses, over whom the sad lament 
is breathed seven years later, after an absence in Europe: 


‘Ah me! where the past sowed heart’s-ease, 
The present plucks rue for us men! 
I come back : that scar unhealing 
Was not in the churchyard then. 


But I think the house is unaltered, 
I will go and beg to look 

At the rooms that were once familiar 
To my life, as its bed to the brook. 


Unaltered! Alas for the sameness 
That makes the change but more! 

Tis a dead man I see in the mirrors, 
’Tis his tread that chills the floor. 


To learn such a simple lesson, 
Need I go to Paris and Rome, 
That the many make the household, ’ 
But only one the home? 


’Twas just a womanly presence, 
An influence unexprest, 

But a rose she had worn on my grave-sod 
Were more than long life with the rest. 


-Twas asmile. ’Twas a garment rustle; 
’T was nothing that I can phrase, 

But the whole dumb dwelling grew conscious, 
And put on her looks and ways. 
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Were it mine, I would close the shutters, 
Like lids when the life is fled ; 
And the funeral fire should wind it, 
This corpse of a home that is dead ’ (pp. 397-8). 


The love poems are rare in this volume of 450 pages, and so 
full of deep earnestness and tender pathos that one feels reluc- 
tant to criticise them as mere verse; and much more so as a 
revelation of the writer’s life. Only to a certain point has the 
poet made himself public property, and we feel no disposition to 
penetrate ‘ within the veil’. There is something in the spirit of 
the few personal poems which we find scattered through this 
volume which makes them sacred in our eyes. 

Among them there is none so full of power and passionate 
feeling as the few verses entitled After the Burial. They are filled 
with a deep and terrible despair ; the expression of a soul which 
has not yet looked beyond the earthward side of sorrow, or 
learned by suffering the madness and uselessness of revolt 
against God’s loving withdrawal of that which has come to fill 
His place in the heart. Could any combination of the words 
which seem almost a mockery in the desolation of a first great 
sorrow, say more than these ?— 

‘To the spirit its splendid conjectures, 
To the flesh its sweet despair, 


Its tears o’er the thin worn locket, 
With its anguish of deathless hair. 


Immortal? I feel it and know it: 
Who doubts it of such as she ? 
But that’s the pang’s very secret— 

Immortal, away from me. 


There’s a narrow ridge in the churchyard 
Would scarce stay a child in his race, 

But to me and my thought it is wider 
Than the star-sown vague of Space. 


Communion in spirit! Forgive me: 
But I, who am earthy and weak, 
Would give all my incomes from dreamland 
For a touch of her hand on my cheek’ (p. 397). 


Under the influence of intense feeling, prose often becomes 
metrical, in the rise and fall of its inflections. With ~one to 
whom metre is a familiar mode of expression, deep emotion runs 
naturally into verse. Unless this were true, personal poems 
would be almost sacrilege. 
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There is a peculiar pleasure in studying, historically, the 
normal development of any mind. This is peculiarly wee in 
the case of our poet. We find nothing that is abnormal or un- 
healthy i in his earlier poems. There is no poem in the collection 
in which there is a more melodious flow than in the little love 
song quoted. The Legend of Brittany is full of delicate and 
exquisite beauty. The lines entitled On the Death of a Friend’s 
Child, do not bear the stamp of twenty-five years; there is a 
calm maturity and beauty in them befitting any age. And yet 
we feel justified in saying that his last is his best. 

One of his earlier poems, The Vision of Sir Launfal, has in- 
terspersed through it many passages of exquisite beauty. Yet, 
on the whole, it seems to us more conventional, more crude, ai 
less spontaneous than.any other of his longer poems. We say 
this doubtfully, because it is a judgment opposed to that of all 
other critics. We demur to this judgment ourselves, as we read 
separate portions of the poem, but yet it forces itself upon us 
when we consider it as a whole.’ 

Many of the poems in this volume have dates appended, 
which gives an added value to the collection. This edition also 
possesses the advantage of being the only complete collection of 
Mr. Lowell’s poems ; but its value would have been still further 
enhanced if the poems had been placed chronologically, or, by 
the addition of dates to all, a clue had been given to the sien 
in which they were written. 

Wit is almost as conspicuous a feature in the poems, as it is in 
the prose of our author. It flashes out here, there, and every- 
where ; oftenest we find it hand in hand with pathos, as it is 
wont to be in the writings of men who have faith in their own 
instincts, and do not find it necessary to square every phrase 
with some conventional standard. It is curious how near the 
springs of tears and laughter lie; and still more curious, how 
persistently mediocrity insists upon their divorce. We had 

1 Mr. Wilkinson says, ‘ Te Vision of Sir Launfal is not the greatest poem 
in these volumes; but we consider it, upon the whole, to be the most perfect 
felicity of Mr. Lowell’s genius. ... The tale is told with wonderful beauty. 


If the metre and rhythm, and wayward musical flow of the verse, suggest any 
comparison, it is with Coleridge’s rhyme of Christabel’. 
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culled out a number of passages illustrative of this quality, but 
will have to be satisfied with one. 


‘Chance led me to a public pleasure-ground, 
Where I grew kindy with the merry group, 
And blessed the Frenchman for his simple art 
Of being domestic in the light of day. 
His language has no word, we growl, for home ; 
But he can find a fireside in the sun, 
Play with his child, make love, and shriek his mind, 
By throngs of strangers undisprivacied. 
He makes his life a public gallery, 
Nor feels himself till what he feels comes back 
In manifold reflection from without ; : 
While we, each pore alert with consciousness, 
Hide our best selves as we had stolen them, 
And each bystander a detective were, 
Keen-eyéd for every chink of undisguise. 
So musing o’er the problem which were best,— 
A life wide-windowed shining al] abroad, 
Or curtains drawn to sliield from sight profane 
The rites we pay to the mysterious I’ (p. 444). 


The poetry, like the prose of Mr. Loweil, is filled with delicate 
fancies. The idea is never ‘clothed upon’ with the figure. The 
thought merely gathers about it this ‘ fair shape’ of words in find- 
ing expression. Metaphors are, therefore, much more frequent 
than similes ; the prosaic like, which marries the fact to the figure 
in simile, is apt to give the death-blow to. the real poetry of the 
image. His thoughts seem to possess that exuberance of vitality 
which naturally blossoms out into figures. The careless ease with 
which poetical expressions flow from his pen, proves them to be 
the natural overflow of a vigorous fancy. A truly poetical style 
must not only be spontaneous, but it must also produce upon the 
mind of the reader the effect of spontaneity ; or it degenerates 
into a flowery style, that most miserable of all styles. 

A certain sort of obscurity is allowable in poetry, which would 
be out of place in prose. In verse, much of the beauty lies in 
the rhythmic flow of the language, in its music, in fact. So far as 
verse is music, it is intended to appeal to the emotions and the 
esthetic faculties, rather than to the intellect ; and this element in 
it must be untranslatable into prose. An obscurity which arises 
from a want of clearness in the thought or the expression, is 
equally objectionable wherever we find it. It should not be the 
result of a muddiness of style which possesses but one merit, that of 
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concealing the shallows which it covers; but it should be the ob- 
scurity of some deep woodland pool, where the rushing mountain 
trout-stream has ‘sung itself to sleep’ in the shadow, an obscurity 
which tempts the eye to penetrate deeper and deeper into its 
cool, green depths, till the glancing colors of the prize it seeks at 
last become visible: a mystery like that of the close folded rose- 
bud, which holds a promise sweeter than its own fulfilment. Who 
would want to translate such a beauty as this? Who would 
wish to resolve the diamond into its original elements,— to make 
the dew-drop water in hand? The thought should never in 
poetry or prose be confused, but it may be glorified and diffused 
by the medium through which it reaches the mind. 
One of the passages quoted for its obscurity is the opening 
passage of the Cathedral,— Lowell’s latest poem : 
‘Far through the memory shines a happy day, 
Cloudless of care, down-shod to every sense, 
And simply perfect from its own resource, 


As to a bee the new campanula’s 
Illuminate seclusion swung in air’ (p. 441). 


The idea conveyed by the expression down-shod was familiar 
to the poet himself in Dryden’s — 
. ‘ How I loved, 


Witness, ye days and nights, and all ye hours 
That danced away with down upon your feet’— 


and this is the only expression which, it seems to us, obscures 
the passage at all. What image of delight in external things 
could be more perfect than that condensed in the last two lines? 
Light, color, sweetness, fragrance, motion, seclusion, all rounded 
to the bee by the petals of its flowery refuge. Where he makes 
use of an expression, as in this passage, from another poet, he is 
apt to supply the clue, very frankly, somewhere else in his 
writings. He more than once insists that ‘a thing always 
becomes his at last who says it best, and thus makes it his own’. 
In his sense this is perfectly true; as he means it, there is never 
an appropriation of anything not rightfully his own. The coin 
which some sovereign in the world of letters has put into circu- 
lation, any future sovereign has the right to call in and reissug 
with his own image and superscription. It is just such appro- 
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priation as Chaucer and Shakspeare made which he justifies, 
never anything to which a shade of dishonesty could attach itself. 

Whatever he has received from other writers has manifestly 
passed through the mint of his own thought, and received the 
impress of his individuality upon it; it is not merely some other 
man’s thought translated into his own language. 


Rhyme does not seem so truly Lowell’s element as the statelier 
rhythm of blank verse. Even in his best poems in which rhyme 
is used, there will be occasionally a jingle which is unpleasing. 
In spite of the tender pathos and passionate despair of the few 
verses we have quoted of After the Burial, this fault is perceptible ; 
and just because of their great beauty, it thrills like a pain. In 
the freer air of blank verse we believe he finds his element, and 
there expands into a truer and higher beauty. 

Under the Willows contains the most exquisite bits of Nature 
in all his writings. One feels that the poem must have grown 
into existence just there,— under the willows. It is a great pity 
that the illustrator of this volume did not take the trouble to 
sun himself in the beauty of the poem, before he undertook to 
help the imagination of other people. This wood-cut, though 
much less objectionable than many others in the volume, inter- 
rupts the flow of the words; it does nothing for us but dispel a 
very exquisite picture called up by the words. It positively 
holds aloof from the poem, and will have none of it. These are 
not the willows under which our poet mused that ‘ brave June 
morning’, and which have done us such good service in hanging 
one more exquisite picture of Nature on the walls of our memories, 
to be a ‘ possession forever’. Some books illustrate themselves, 
and are beholden to no artist in wood; and this is one of them. 
Two extracts we will give from this poem: 


‘This willow is as old to me as life; 
And under it full often have I stretched, 
Feeling the warm earth like a thing alive, 
And gathering virtue in at every pore 
Till it possessed me wholly, and thought ceased, 
Or was transfused in something to which thought 
Ts coarse and dull of sense. My self was lost — 
Gone from me like an ache, and what remained 
Became a part of the universal .joy. 
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My soul went forth, and mingling with the tree, 
Danced with the leaves; or, floating in the cloud, 
Saw its white double in the stream below; 
Or else, sublimed to purer ecstasy, 
Dilated in the broad blue over all. 
I was the wind that dappled the lush grass; 
The tide that crept with coolness to its roots, 
The thin-winged swallow skating on the air ; 
The life that gladdened everything was mine. 
But suddenly the sound of human voice 
Or footfall, like the drop a chemist pours, 
Doth in opacous cloud precipitate 
The consciousness that seemed but now dissolved 
Into an essence rarer than its own, 
And I am narrowed to myself once more’ (pp. 374-5). 
Again — 
‘So mused I once within my willow-tent 
One brave June morning, when the bluff northwest, 
Thrusting aside a dank and snuffling day 
That made us bitter at our neighbor’s sins, 
Brimmed the great cup of heaven with sparkling cheer, 
And roared a lusty stave; the sliding Charles, 
Blue toward the west, and bluer and more blue 
Look once and look no more, with southward curve 
Ran crinkling sunniness, like Helen’s hair 
Glimpsed in Elysium, unsubstantial gold ; 
From blossom-clouded orchards far away 
The bobolink tinkled ; the deep meadows flowed 
With multitudinous pulse of light and shade 
Against the bases of the southern hilis, 
While here and there a drowsy island rick 
Slept, and its shadow slept; the wooden bridge 
Thundered, and then was silent; on the roofs 
The sun-warped shingles rippled with the heat ; 
Summer on field and jill, in heart and brain, 
All life washed clean in this high-tide of June’ (p. 377). 


The Cathedral, like Under the Willows, is a succession of 
musing thoughts, bound into unity by the merest gossamer of 
incident. A day spent at Chartres is the occasion, and he him- 
self characterises the poem truly, when he says’: 

‘I, who to Chartres came to feed my eye 
And give to fancy one clear holiday, 
Scarce saw the minster for the thoughts it stirred, 
Buzzing o’er past and future with vain quest ’. 
We had meant to give many passages from this poem, but our 
space forbids. One or two must answer : 


‘ Looking up suddenly, I found mine eyes 
Confronted with the minster’s vast repose, 



















































Again — 


James Russell Lowell. 


Silent and gray as forest-leaguered cliff, 

Left inland by the ocean’s slow retreat, 

That hears afar the breeze-born roll and longs, 
Remembering shocks of surf that clomb and fell, 
Spume-sliding down the baffled decumen, 

It rose before me, patiently remote 

From the great tides of life it breasted once, 
Hearing the noise of men as in a dream. 

I stood before the triple northern port, 

Where dedicated shapes of saints and kings, 
Stern faces bleared with immemorial watch, 
Looked down benignly grave, and seemed to say , 
Ye come and go incessant; we remain 

Safe in the hallowed quiets of the past; 

Be reverent, ye who flit and are forgot, 

Of faith so nobly realised as this. 


The Grecian gluts me with its perfectness, 
Unanswerable as Euclid self-contained, 
The one thing finished in this hasty world. 


But ah! this other, this that never ends, 

Still climbing, luring fancy still to climb, 

As full of morals half divined as life, 

Graceful, grotesque, with ever new surprise 

Of hazardous caprices sure to please, 

Heavy as nightmare, airy light as fern, 
Imagination’s very self in stone! 

With one long sigh of infinite release 

From pedantries, past, present, or to come, 

I looked, and owned myself a happy Goth. 
Your blood is mine, ye architects of dream, 
Builders of aspiration incomplete, 

So more consummate, souls self-confident, 

Who felt your own thought worthy of record, 
In monumental pomp! No Grecian drop 
Rebukes these veins that leap with kindred thrill 
After long exile to the mother-tongue’ (pp. 444-5). 


‘Thou beautiful Old Time, now hid away 
In the Past’s valley of Avillion, 

Haply, like Arthur, till thy wound be healed, 

Then to reclaim the sword and crown again ! 

Thrice beautiful to us; perchance less fair 

To who possessed thee, as a mountain seems 

To dwellers round its bases but a heap 

Of barren obstacle that lairs the storm, 

And the avalanclhie’s silent bolt holds back 

Leashed with a hair,— meanwhile some far-off clown, 
Hereditary delver of the plain, 

Sees it an unmoved vision of repose, 

Nest of the morning, and conjectures there 
The dance of streams t® idle shepherd’s pipes, 

And fairer habitations softly hung 

On breezy slopes, or hid in valleys cool, 
For happier men. No mortal ever dreams 
That the scant isthmus he encamps upon, 
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James _— Lowell. 


Between two oceans, one the Stermy, passed, 
And one, the Peaceful, yet to venture on, 

Has been that future whereto prophets yearned 
For the fulfilment of earth’s cheated hope, 
Shall be that past which nerveless poets moan 
As the lost opportunity of song’ (p. 453). 


The criticism which we would make upon The Cathedral is 
Lowell’s own. In The Fable for Critics, a poem which was 
published anonymously, he gives a critical estimate of all his 
American brothers of the pen. In order to preserve the incognito, 
a criticism is passed upon himself: 


‘The top of the hill he never will come nigh reaching 
Till he learns the distinction ’twixt singing and preaching ; 
His lyre has some chords that would ring pretty well, 
But he’d rather by half make a drum of the shell, 
And rattle away till he’s old as Methusalem, 
At the head of a march to the last New Jerusalem’, 


This is far stronger, as is apt to be the case in all caricature, 
than any single expression in any one of his poems would war- 
rant; and yet there is the spice of truth in it, which constitutes 
it a caricature. There is in this poem too much thought, too 
much conscious and didactic morality, for pure poetry. At 
times the thought shines through, uncolored by the poetical 
medium, as though in the impatience of his earnestness to let in 
the light, he had broken out the gorgeously-tinted panes which 
would have glorified it into poetry. There are, also, here and 
there, flashes of satire almost too broad for the purposes of art ; 
that is, of the serious and ideal art of this particular poem. In 
Under the Willows, and, indeed, in most of the longer poems of 
his later years, we find words and expressions and ideas which jar 
upon our sense of harmony and fitness. Many times they are 
like the quaint gargoyles and apparently incongruous statuary of 
the Gothic cathedrals, startling, but effective, and perfectly in 
accordance with the true principles of art; but again they 
refuse to become part of the organic whole, and are, we think, in 
such instances, mistakes. We feel inclined to distrust our own 
judgment in regard to these matters; for there is a disposition 
among the writers of the present day to smooth away every 
harshness and ruggedness, till finally all trace of character is 
obliterated with them. Their aim seems to be prettiness rather 
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than truth. Like our photographers, they refuse to take a por- 
trait till they have touched up every line and wrinkle, and re- 
duced the face of their victim to a blank woodenness of ex- 
pression. All the more spiritual beauty which comes with the 
purifying and chastening discipline of life, is exchanged for 
mere roundness and smoothness and prettiness; the higher 
beauty is sacrificed to the lower. There is a certain manly con- 
fidence in the way in which Mr. Lowell sets aside all traditions, 
and honestly gives us the truth as he sees it, which never fails to 
stir us with admiration. It is, in part, his familiarity with the 
old poets, we believe, which has helped him to rise above the in- 
fluence of to-day, and write with the frank, manly sincerity 
which characterises him ; but even more we believe it to be the 
qualities of his own mind, which make him utterly abhor what 
is false and sentimental, and find with a sure and swift instinct 
what is true and earnest. Ruskin devotes forty pages (we believe 
it is) to a discussion of the true and the false griffin, which is one 
of the supreme extravagancies of his style; and yet, like most of 
his extravagancies, there is a. kernel of sound wisdom in his 
bushel of talk. There is no such a thing as a griffin, to be sure; 
but it is an ideal representation of strength and swiftness; and 
anything which the artist introduces into his sculpture that belies 
this ideal, is false. The purposes of art,and the purposes of a 
high and true morality, are equally served by a strict adherence 
to ideal truth. It may perhaps appear extreme to say that false 
art demoralises society ; but we believe it to be the truth. It 
may be as a cause, or it may be as an effect; but falseness of ex- 
pression, and falseness in principle, are indissolubly associated. 
Like sentimentality in feeling, cant in religion, affectation in 
manner, it is sure te be a superficial malady, which is either a 
sure indication of the unsoundness within, or else, after a time, 
it eats its way inward, poisoning, finally, the very springs of life. 

It is the truth which Mr. Lowell loves that so ennobles both 
his prose and verse, ideal as well as actual truth. 

When a poem comes to be what The Cathedral is to us, it is 
almost impossible to criticise it. There is such exquisite beauty 
in the thought, such noble moral purpose in the spirit, such 
delicious music in the language and rhythm, that we have come 
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to love it as it is, and would almost grieve to see it changed for 
the better. We are tempted into giving two short extracts in 
addition to those already given: 
‘Such my first thought by kindlier soon rebuked, 
Pleading for whatsoever touches life 
With upward impulse: be he nowhere else, 
. God is in all that liberates and lifts, 
In all that humbles, sweetens, and consoles: 
Blessed the natures shored on every side 
With landmarks of hereditary thought ! 
Thrice happy they that wander not life-long 
Beyond near succor of the household faith, 
The guarded fold that shelters, not confines ! 
Their steps find patience in familiar paths, 
Printed with hope by loved feet gone before 
Of parent, child, or lover, glorified 
By simple magic of dividing Time’ (p. 446). 
Again,— 
‘The miracle fades out of history ; 
But faith and wonder and the primal earth 
Are born into the world with every child’ (p. 450). 

The present criticism upon Mr. Lowell’s poetry was written 
before Mr. Wilkinson’s volume had fallen into our possession, . 
The articles entitled Mr. Lowell’s Prose, since incorporated in the 
Free Lance, were published first in Seribner’s Monthly, and in 
that form we had seen them. The generous and warm praise which 
characterises the criticism entitled Mr. Lowell’s Poetry, inclines 
us to revise what we have said ; and yet we are forced in honesty 
and justice to leave it as it is written. ‘The third essay in the 
volume, Jd. Lowell’s Cathedral, is inspired by the same spirit 
which mars the criticisms on the prose. If we may hazard a con- 
jecture (after Mr. Wilkinson’s own fashion), we would make the 
guess, that between the publication of his first and second 
critiques some personal feeling had come in to change his attitude 
toward Mr. Lowell. This is not because he estimates the later 
publications at a lower value, but because the genuine cordiality 
and kindliness of the earlier essay, even where it was most 
severe, is evident; while in the later ones, truth and his own 
manliness only wring from him a reluctant admiration, while the 
fault-finding seems very congenial work. In spite of all this, our 
knight of the Free Lance has given us a book of more than 
readable essays ; they are full of passages which one is glad always 
to remember. 
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To one other criticism of Mr. Wilkinson, we take serious ex- 
ception. He says that repeated perusals of Mr. Lowell’s poems 
do not yield fresh pleasure. ‘They never seem less beautiful 
than they did at first, but they seldom seem more beautiful’ (p. 
66). This is no doubt true, as regards himself: it is not true 
with respect to all, we think we may say to most, readers. The 
beauty of his poetry is, to us, like the beauty of really fine music, 
only suggested at a first reading. Its chief charm is that it seems 
an inexhaustible fund of delight, yielding a deeper and purer 
pleasure at each new draught. Such criticisms as these are, after 
all, mere expressions of personal taste. All readers, witha certain 
amount of natural capacity and of acquired discrimination, agree 
upon the merits of a large proportion of standard authors. All 
critics who are divinely constituted for the office, and have made 
themselves worthy of their calling by self-culture, reach some- 
what the same estimate of the great writers of the world. An 
especial and ever-new delight in the works of some particular 
man, requires, not only that these works shall be the product of 
genius, but also that the reader shall be in sympathy with them ; 
tuned up to such a key that he shall vibrate through and through 
in response to every lightest note of their melody. 

Lowell is, in our opinion, the first of American poets, and 
among the first of her prose-writers. If this imperfect criti- 
cism of his writings does no more than bring to the knowledge 
of our readers the scope of his work, and something of the 
exquisite charm of his manner, it will have accomplished its 
purpose. It is surely time that all the sectional bitterness which 
has made such a fearful gulf between North and South, should 
be done away. And where shall we find a fairer field for our 
reconciliation than the field of letters? While Mr. Lowell was 
pronounced in his political opinions during the war, and has 
always staunchly supported his views in both prose and verse, 
there is no man who has held out a more cordial hand to the 
South than he has done of late years. That he did not pass 
unscathed through that fiery trial which in so many instances 
consumed our all, let his own words witness, as we take leave of 
him. It is the picture of a twilight walk, with only his own 
musings for company in the deepening darkness. ‘I love old 
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ways, and the path I was walking felt kindly to the feet it had 
known for almost fifty years’ How many fleeting impressions it 
had shared with me! How many times I had lingered to study 
the shadows of the leaves mezzotinted upon the turf that edged 
it by the moon, of the hare boughs etched with a touch beyond 
Rembrandt by the same unconscious artist on the smooth page 
of snow! If I turned round, through dusky tree-gaps came the 
first twinkle of evening lamps in the dear old homestead. On 
Corey’s hill I could see these tiny pharoses of love, and home, 
and sweet domestic thoughts, flash out one by one across the 
blackening salt-meadow between... . . A pair of night-herons 
flapped heavily over me toward the hidden river. The war was 
ended. I might walk townward without the aching dread of 
bulletins that had darkened the July sunshine, and twice made 
the scarlet leaves of October seem stained with blood. I remem- 
bered with a pang, half-proud, half-painful, how so many years 
ago I had walked over that same path, and felt round my finger 
the soft pressure of a little hand that was one day to harden 
with faithful grip of sabre. On how many patlis, leading to how 
many homes where proud memory does all she can to fill up the 
fireside gaps with shining shapes, must not men be walking in 
just such pensive mood as I? Ah, young heroes, safe in im- 
mortal youth as those of Homer, you at least carried your ideal 
hence untarnjshed! It is locked for you beyond moth or rust, 
in the treasure-chamber of Death’. 




































The Ground of Right. 


Art. VII.—1. Moral Philosophy. Hopkins, Hickok, Haven. 


2. Strauss as a Philosophical Thinker. A Review of his Book, 
‘The Old Faith and the New Faith’, and a Confutation of its 
Materialistic Views. By Herman Ulrici. Translated, with 
an Introduction, by C. P. Krauth, D. D., Vice-Provost of the 
University of Pennsylvania. 


We live in an age of upheavals, both intellectual and moral. 
Be it so; essential truth never perishes, but comes forth from 
the earthquake or the battle, unimpaired in its integrity, and all 
the brighter, and stronger, and dearer, from having lost the 
glosses which men have imposed upon it. ‘The unfought is 
the unfelt’; truths which for ages had floated through the 
moral heavens as nebulous abstractions, have often been, by the 
heats of controversy or the fires of persecution, concreted and 
condensed in human hearts, developing those hearts as otherwise 
they would never have been developed. 

Men must reason, speculate, think ; and he who fails to think 
rightly, or to think at all, must be content with ‘a back-seat in 
the synagogue of mind’, Men ought to think, are thinking ; 
speculation is both the necessity and the fact of the age; the 
difficulty is, that in their thinking, men will not submit to be 
guided by the lights of the past or the real discoveries of the 
present. While the scientists have fearlessly sought to leap the 
chasm which divides the material from the immaterial, the physical 
from the spiritual; have in a most odd and unseemly manner 
‘mixed up prayer and physic’; have sought with microscopes 
among ‘protoplasms’ for the powers of thought, feeling, will ; 
have derived human souls from monkeys and mollusks: the 
philosophers, on the other hand, have been wont systematically 
to ignore some of the most patent facts of God and humanity ; 
have sought answers to the great questions in the ‘ doctrine of 
ends’, &c.; and while holding to the teaching, have forgotten 
the spirit, of the old masters, who, while using all the light they 
had, humbly sought for truth wherever it was to be found. 
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We have placed at the head of this article, three textbooks on 
Moral Philosophy, selected from the multitude offered, because 
they are among the latest, best, and most popular; because we 
wish to get hold more especially of the youthful growing minds 
of the land, those who are now studying these texts; and*because 
they afford good illustrations of the charges preferred, while the 
two first demolish, each the theory of the other. Dr. Hopkins, 
President of Williams College, places the ‘ highest good ’ in ‘en- 
joyment’. On page 54 of his Lectwres on Moral Philosophy, he 
says, ‘ If we suppose enjoyment, satisfaction, blessedness ’, (he seems 
to use the terms as synonymous) ‘to be wholly withdrawn from 
the universe, we should feel, whatever form of activity there 
might be, that its value was gone; it would be a vast machine 
producing nothing’; and he laboriously applies this view to man 
as well as to the universe. Dr. Hickok, of Union College, the 
learned author of a ‘ Rational’ as well as of an ‘ Empirical 
Psychology,’ and of a ‘Moral Science’, says, on page 43 of 
the latter, ‘ Every man has consciously the bond upon him to do 
that, and that only, which is due to his own spiritual excellency. 
That this (excellency) was not the end, but the means to a further 
end, would make it wholly mercenary, and the very worthiness 
would be profaned into a marketable commodity. The good is 
the being worthy. The highest good — the summum bonum— is 
worthiness of spiritual approbation’. Now, this is rather hard 
on the President of Williams, to say that his ‘ activity’ is ‘ mer- 
cenary ’, his worthiness is ‘a marketable commodity’. But Dr. 
Hopkins thus sharply fires back : ‘ What is that in which a man’s 
worthiness of spiritual approbation consists? It is the choice of 
an ultimate end. The character is according to that. Does, then, 
the highest good of man consist in his choosing, as an ultimate 
end, his own choice of an ultimate end?’ (Mor. Sci., p. 54). 
Now, it is very cruel and very unseemly, in the philosopher of 
Williams, to reduce the philosopher of Union to the position of 
Col. Crockett’s celebrated ’coon, who, in his efforts to advance 
himself in the world, always ‘came out at the same hole he went 
in’. 

The third-mentioned author should rather be considered as a 
compiler, and in this respect he has considerable merit. After 
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firing, of course, his broadsides into all the other theories, he 
takes refuge within the seemingly impregnable, because nebulous, 
‘eternal nature of things’; finding both ‘right’ and ‘the 
ground of right’ in this. True, he could not as a theistic 
philosopher suppose anything eternal save God, nor a ‘nature of 
things’ which was self-conditioning, which had not been itself 
‘natured’; hence he states that ‘all things and their nature’, 
material and intelligent, are the work of the Divine Intelligence. 
He only ‘ means to say that such and such acts of an intelligent, 
voluntary agent, whoever he may be, are in their very nature, 
right or wrong’. Of course they are; but did not the author 
see that by his very statement he referred these acts to some 
standard beside their ‘nature’, to decide their right or wrong 
character, unless he meant to say that in their very nature they 
conformed to their nature ? 

The second work, Ulrici’s Review of Strauss, is of altogether 
a different character, and in a different field from the ‘ Philo- 


sophies’; and yet it is eminently philosophical. It comes, fresh 


and vigorous, from the mind of a master in metaphysical thought ; 
one of those clear, true, powerful thinkers, which Germany oc- 
casionally gives to the world as an atonement for the multitude 
of errorists — idealistic, pantheistic, materialistic— which she 
produces. The American editor, in his laborious compilation 
of authors and their views, in many of his own thoughts —as, for 
instance, the pen-picture of Strauss and his materialism (on pages 
32-3-4) of the Introduction — has proved himself a worthy co- 
laborer of Ulrici. The whole book is multum in parvo, and may 
well be placed among the pocket-companions of every man and 
woman of true culture. We do not propose to review, in detail, 
any of these books, though we shall borrow somewhat from the 
last ; we have a different object in view. 

Man universally recognises himself as a rational, and therefore 
a responsible, being. To say that he is a ‘moral being’, ex- 
presses but a part of the truth as he intuitively knows himself; 
he is pre-eminently a religious being, and his morality finds clear 
and sufficient sanction only in his religion. Back of the question, 
‘What ought 1?’—a question stopping at the rule of right 
(whatever that rule may be), and easily answered in accordance 
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with it—lies the still greater question, ‘Why ought I?’ If 
the answer is sought in himself alone —‘I ought what I ought, 
because I am what I am’; still the question remains, ‘ Why am 
I what I am?’ and why does the ‘I am’ of present condition 
or power, impose the obligation to be or to do still farther? <A 
rule of right can find its ethical foundation, its binding force, only 
as it springs from and grows out of a ground of right ; from this, 
the claim or law of neither humanity nor Deity can exempt itself. 
Let us therefore seek for this ground of right, and for the means 
whereby it, and the rule growing out of it, may be so cognised as 
to be an imperative; keeping, of course, within the only proper 
field of study, that of metaphysical research. 

Right and wrong (or rather, rightness and wrongness) are dis- 
tinct antagonistic qualities; and as such are recognised by the 
mind —the power to do this is essential to our constitution as 
intelligent moral beings. If, as the skeptics teach, there be no 
such essential difference in the qualities, then, whatever of ex- 
pediency, fitness, utility, &c., there may be, there can be no 
morality ; a moral philosophy is simply a myth. If there be 
nothing inherent within us to recognise, to feel, this difference, 
then we cannot choose between them —can never be moral, or 
have a moral philosophy ; as well set a blind man to selecting 
colors, or teach music to one born deaf and dumb. Psychology 
places the ‘ idea’ of right among the affirmations of pure reason ; 
the occasion of its rise, however, is found not in sensation, not in 
any other division of intellect, but in sensibility. In this, Dr. 
Hopkins is right; the something within us lying at the very 
foundation of the ‘moral nature’, is a feeling rather than a 
simple intellection. ‘The objective quality occasions the feel- 
ing, and the feeling occasions the idea. This feeling and 
idea thus occasioned — not caused —is developed, grows, accord- 
ing to the direction, exercise, and food, furnished to the mind, 
and is ‘assimilated’ by it in its various processes of thinking 
and feeling. Education, (from eduedre, not educére), whether 
intellectual or moral, is growth in accordance with, repro- 
duction in force and character of, the nourishment used. Of 
some things it is true that they so impress themsélves upon the 
whole moral nature, as right or wrong, that the human race has 
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but one feeling or judgment in regard to them; these, however, 
are comparatively few. And we must not in these, confound the 
feeling with the judgment; the first is intuitional, the second is 
a mental elaboration, though perhaps performed apparently with 
intuitional rapidity and certainty. Moreover, in these, both the 
feeling and judgment have regard rather to the mental state 
itself than to the manner or means of its exhibition— to the 
subjective condition, rather than the objective expression. 

This education or growth of which we have spoken is more or 
- less, and so far as its direction is concerned, under our control ; 
we must, therefore, in order to control it aright, find some means 
for deciding as to the right or wrong in human action — not 
simply as mental conceptions, but also as actual qualities. In so 
doing, the ‘doctrine of ends’ as taught in most works on Moral 
Philosophy, is, we think, defective. There are a great many 
‘ends’, each ‘worthy’ in its place, yet differing from each other, 
and sometimes seeming to collide; while the philosophers them- 
selves have never been able to decide which is the worthiest. 
Wisdom, gratification or pleasure, expediency, utility, order, 
enjoyment, excellence, &c., have each in turn had its able advo- 
cates. And worse still, the advocate of each (as we have already 
illustrated) effectually demolishes that of the others, only to find 
his own in turn demolished. Moreover, who is to decide what 
these things really, in themselves, are — not as simple concep- 
tions, but as actual states to be attained? and how they are to be 
attained? Take for example that which seems to be the best 
among them; Dr. Hickok is right in saying that ‘every man 
has consciously upon him the bond to do that which is due to his 
spiritual excellency ’; but then, what differences have, throughout 
the ages, obtained among individual men and nations as to what 
this ‘spiritual excellency’ really is, and as to the ‘ what’ which 
is its due. Dr. Hickok, his waiting-man, the worshipper of 
Moloch or Juggernaut, the ‘Consul Marius ’, the Cheyenne Med- 
icine Water, would hardly agree on both or either of these points. 
Do not sneer, gentle reader, at our illustration ; whatever they 
may require for themselves, the world does not need nor ask ‘a 
philosophy for the philosophers’—a dainty dish upon which 
their epicurean palates may be regaled; but strong meat, upon 
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which men and women may feed, and grow up healthily, robustly, 
righteously. 

Is this reproach to philosophy always to continue? Is there 
nothing definite and stable—nothing that can be ascertained with 
certainty, nothing beyond mere theory, in the world of ethics ? 
Is there not running through and vitiating all of these theories 
the same radical error, viz., that their ‘ outlook’ is solely towards 
the limited, the conditioned, towards man, or nature, exclusively, 
or as the one is affected by the other? and hence they stop before 
getting to a proper stopping-place — mistake for the supreme, 
the ultimate, what is at best but a guide-board, or a wayside 
resting-place? An ‘end’ cannot bea ground, or reason, for right: 
the first is something to be attained; the second,’ that which 
makes this something right. Before we can say of anything that 
that is right because it conduces to an ‘end’, we must first de- 
termine that the end itself is right. To say, as do the textbooks, 
that an end is ‘inherently right’, that ‘ we intuitively perceive 
it to be right’, is simply to express (if these writers attach any 
definite meaning to the terms which does not contradict their own 
views) the fact that it conforms to the design, the laws, the 
methods, in the nature of the one whose ‘ end’ it is, and that we 
at once perceive this conformity. A very correct statement this, 
as far as it goes; but back of it still is the question, is this design, 
are these laws, these methods, (even if clearly ascertained) them- 
selves right? Is the nature in which they are found, itself right? 
If so, why are they right? And how do we know that they are so? 
Certainly not because they conduce to this ‘end’, for this would 
be but another argumentum in circulo. ‘ Virtue is its own re- 
ward’; and this reward, whether in enjoyment, or excellency, or 
even utility, we may properly seek ; but, is the ‘reward’ that 
which makes the virtue to be such? or the seeking for this reward 
that which makes me virtuous? 

Again, if the end be that which makes anything to be right, 
then whatever conduces to this end, inasmuch as it is judged by 
the end — and on this supposition it can be judged by no other, 
there is no other means for deciding —must also be right ; and 
we have arrived at the terrible dogma, condemned alike by 
reason and reveiation, that ‘the end justifies the means’. Men 
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may object to this conclusion; but their objections, when ex- 


amined fairly and closely, will be found to hold in the field of 


casuistry, not of philosophy. The fact is, we judge of both ends 
and means by something above and heed both ; and an ‘end’ 
is practically, what it ought always to be conideeed philosophically, 
an object or state to be gained by doing, and thus a guide to 
direct us in doing that w shia is right. It does not mae 
right ; but so far, wl only so far, as it is clearly determined, i 
itself worthy, wl its weight and worthiness are ascertained whe 
felt, it serves to guide and help us in doing right. 

In seeking for the right, man must, of course, study himself — 
the various powers, capacities, &c., which go to make up the com- 
pound being he calls self. He must, in some good degree at least, 
first ‘ know himself’ before he can know, or even think anything 
else. But while he is an individual, he is not an isolated being, 
but is subjected to, interlocked with, a variety of relations. Men 
are not independent, but interdependent; each individual one 
among a vast number of persons and things related to each other 
and mutually influencing each other. Out of the relations thus 
existing, arise by far the greater number of obligations: the rela- 
tion, though not properly the ground or origin, is the expression 
of the obligation ; the ought is seen and dubbed’ in the relation. 
Man must “therehine look beyond as well as in himself for the 
ought and its ground, Not finding an ultimate supreme ground 
or reason either in himself or his fellows, he must look for some 
primal, fundamental relation, if such there be, out of which all the 
others spring; and in sencilla with which he and all other 
beings are what they are. 

In the search for this primal, fundamental relation, as in the 
search for all truth, we must begin with the simplest facts of 
consciousness. Iam; a few years back and I was not. Tama 
cause ; others are what they are,as [ am what Iam. I*’am an 
effect ; I am what I am, as others were what they were. I was an 
effect before I became a cause —so also of the others; each of these 





effects and causes is, therefore, in itself and in its operations, con- 
ditioned. I am not self-existent, for I had a beginning, and am 
conditioned ; if self-existent, then the self must have begun and 
conditioned itself. But if I am not self-existent, and therefore 
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not eternal, then this chain of effects and causes of which I am 
a link is not self-existent nor eternal; for each link, so far as I 
can possibly know, is but a repetition of the same nature and 
constitution, and the whole chain is but the sum of all the links. 
Then this nature and constitution cannot be self-existent, eternal ; 
for a self-existent, eternal, and therefore unconditioned nature 
and constitution of created, non-eternal, conditioned links or 
parts, is one of the absolutely unthinkable things; we cannot 
think of a nature and constitution save only in those things in 
which it exists; and the whole can only be equal to the sum of 
its parts. If preceded and conditioned, then that which precedes 
and conditions cannot be, like both the chain and its links, an 
effect ; for if it is, then I have only not completed my search; I 
must go still farther back ; until at last I must meet the alterna- 
tive of trying to think the: absurd contradiction of an effect 
without a cause — an eternal, self-existent, unconditioned effect ; 
or else admit an uncaused cause —a cause ‘that was not at first 
an effect. This latter may, it is true, be in one view as unthink- 
able as the former; but it is not refused admission into thought 
on account of its bald absurdity, its contradiction of the plain 
principles of reason and common sense; but thought simply 
recognises it as above its powers, which though they may appre- 
hend, yet cannot comprehend ; while the pure reason gives forth 
this apprehension as it does that of infinite space or duration, 
whenever the occasion calls for it. This uncaused cause, thus 
apprehended, whatever it may be, whether mind or matter, 
person or thing, to me and to this long chain with which I am 
linked, this nature and constitution, is Cause, Creator, God. 

The only real source of power that we can recognise is mind ; 
matter, so far as we can possibly know, even in regard to our own 
bodies, is essentially inert. Matter is moved, mind acts. Motion 
(even’the so-called ‘ voluntary motion’) is not life; it conditions 
nothing, save only in a secondary and borrowed sense, as it is 
itself conditioned. Hence we can never rest satisfied with matter 
as a cause; in fact, we cannot really so conceive it. The materi- 
alists themselves feel this; and hence they have to put mind 
somewhere and somehow into their universe, not only before 
they can explain their own mental phenomena, but before they 
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can get their universe itself into working order. In fact, they 
strive to endow their universe with mental faculties — write it 
with a capital ; that is, make a person of it rather than a thing ; 
and thus attempt to ferry thought over the ‘ unthinkable’ gulf 
which it can neither leap, nor ford, nor swim. But until they 
can demonstrate that the whole is greater than the sum of its 
parts, that matter is mind, that two given substances all of whose 
properties are essentially different and antagonistic to each other, 
are really one and the same, their machinery will not work, their 
ferry-boat will not float. 

Throughout the universe, in our own organism, everywhere 
save alone in ‘ will in liberty’, that is in mind’s freedom to will, 
we intuitively look for the vis a tergo, the originating, impelling, 
directing power back of the phenomenon. Within the limited 
sphere of our being we find the vis a tergo in our own minds; 
hence in the universe we must look for it in the Universal, 
Infinite Mind. Ulrici, in his review of Strauss, has well ex- 
pressed the truth on this point: ‘The child personifies the things 
around it. Everything whose effects it experiences, it regards 
as a living being endowed with soul, and will, and activity. 
The reason of this is, that it has thus far known no other 
operation than a personal one, no other cause than that activity 
which goes forth from wishing and willing ; and yet in virtue of 
that law of causality which unconsciously and involuntarily con- 
trols its thinking, it finds itself necessitated to assume that there is 
a cause for everything which happens to it; it therefore naturally 
imputes this activity to everything —The question after the 
causes of phenomena, the causes of good and evil in nature, 
rising as it does involuntarily, having its spring in the very 
depths of man’s nature, forcing itself on him in the natural 
events and conditions of his being, is the question which makes 
man man, which announces him to be man. It is because he 
conceives the operations as operations or manifestations of a 
superior power, that he is overwhelmed with a feeling unknown 
to the animal, the feeling of dependence and of conditioned being. 
This invests his hopes and his fears with an intelligent conscious- 
ness ; by it he reaches the conception of a power reigning beyond 
and above him.—The mental law of causality, the notion of 
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cause, the consciousness of dependence and limitation, demands 
not only the conception, but the acceptance of an ultimate supreme 
cause, a cause which is not the mere operation of another cause. 
This conception of the conditioned is only possible when we 
distinguish the conditioned from the conditioning ; and the con- 
ditioning in and of itself, purely as conditioning, is necessarily 
unconditioned. Hence, throughout, consciousness shapes itself 
into a faith in the existence of a supreme, unconditioned, absolute 
cause, which, as such, must be one only; must be self-deter- 
mining; and therefore must be a spiritual force and activity ’.’ 
This supreme unconditioned ONE must be self-existent, eternal 
— the one Eternal Mind, sending forth its own activities, con- 
ditioning and expressing itself in the conditions of everything 
besides itself. And here is the primal fundamental relation 
sought — that which exists between the Eternal Mind and all 
things by it created and conditioned. 

Everywhere we find evidences of wisdom, power, goodness — 
dimly it may be, or seen ‘as in a glass darkly’; and these we 
intuitively refer to corresponding qualities in the great First 
Cause ; they are to us, the Eternal Mind expressing itself in its 
work, In everything we see design; not only in each parti- 
cular thing with its immediate antecedent and consequent, but 
also running through the chain, the multiplied numbers of 
chains, of sentient and insensate being. Design implies a 
designer ; a good intelligent design implies a good intelligent 
designer ; an all-comprehending design implies an all-compre- 
hending designer, who, if not in truth infinite and eternal, must 
be such to our apprehension, of him. This designer can be 
neither fate nor necessity, nor ‘blind force’, nor ‘natural selection 
of the best’ ; for by the admission of their devotees, these are all 
‘blind and unintelligent’. Darwin’s theory does indeed involve 
design, but this is rather an element of weakness, on account of 
the gross inconsistency involved. To make it really worthy of 
serious thought — or rather, to make it thinkable — the author 
must put back of it something different from it and determining 
it; for the highest and last development must, as such, have 
been designed, absolutely conditioned, in the very lowest and 


1 Condensed from Ulrici, Sec. iv. 81-2-3. 
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first. If man is developed by ‘natural selection’, or by other 
means — in other words, if he is a development from an ape (not 
a new creation), and again from a mollusk, then the mollusk 
must have been designed so as to develop into first the ape and 
then the man. <A thing cannot come out of that in which it does 
not exist ; and we cannot possibly think of a mollusk designing 
itself into an ape, nor an ape into a man. By some all-compre- 
hensive synthesis, all these forms of life must have been condi- 
tioned in the lowest before any analytic process whatever could 
develop them out of that lowest. And if there must have been 
design in the first as well as in the last; if there must have been, 
moreover, in each member a designed connection with the others ; 
then before them all there must have been the designer of them 
all. If we dismiss this ‘natural child’ of the great scientist’s 
brain, viz. ‘natural selection of the best’, and in its place substi- 
tute the true metaphysical conception of a designing mind 
working out the design either through development of existing 


forms, or the creation of new forms, we have a legitimate solution - 


of one part of the complex problem of the universe. 

Strauss strives to be somewhat more ‘ consistent in his incon- 
sistency ’; he asserts the universe to be, ‘not the work of an 
absolute, rational and benevolent person, but the working-place 
of the rational and the good ; not planned by a Supreme Reason, 
but planned on supreme reason; at one and the same time cause 
and effect, external and internal’. Here we have gotten rid of 
the ‘ blindness’; but we have beings rational and good, condi- 
tioned in rationality and goodness, and so working, with nothing 
rational and good to so condition them! a universe planned on 
supreme reason, yet no reasonable, reasoning being to plan it! 
something which is at one and the same time cause to itself and 
its own effect. 

‘Three wise men of Gotham 

Went to sea in a bowl’; ‘ 
men will go to sea in bowls — we tried it at least once in the 
pride of manly reason (we were young then), only to find our 
poor little bow] broken to pieces, and ourself washed ashore on 
the grim slimy rocks: of aimless, cheerless, meaningless skepti- 
cism. We must, however, be permitted to observe parentheti- 
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eally, that while there, owing either to profound insight or 
excessive stupidity, we did not find oysters developing themselves 
into dolphins, nor turtle-eggs hatching out eagles ; nor could we 
find, on the most diligent search, anything that was ‘at one and 
the same time cause and effect, both external and internal’. But 
these apostles of the ‘ New Faith’ eclipse all others ; they venture 
out, not upon some ‘land-locked sea’, but upon the wide, deep 
ocean of metaphysical thought, in unseaworthy materialistic bowls, 
plentifully furnished, it is true, with materialistic ‘supplies’, yet 
with no oars to propel them, neither compass nor rudder to guide 
them. From all such men and theories, reason turns away to 
take refuge in pre-existent, eternal, conditioning mind. 

In everything we find two differences in subjective condition, 
and therefore in objective result. These may be distinguished 
briefly, in mere material existences, as fitness and unfitness ; in 
animal being, as pleasure and pain; in intelligent moral being, 
as excellence and degradation. Moreover, each hightr class of 
being contains the properties or attributes of all the lower classes 
so far as is necessary for its own use and end, while each lower 
class is conditioned for ‘the support and use of those above it. 
From this unity of arrangement, as well as from the oneness of 
the designer (a conclusion before reached), we must suppose that 
one purpose and ultimate end was in view, however various 
apparently may be the methods towards that end. Are then both 
the differences in condition and result included in this one design ? 
Reason must again consult consciousness for an answer. I know 
that I prefer fitness to unfitness, pleasure to pain, excellence to 
degradation. Farther ; although I may not be able to prove that 
the former class — fitness, pleasure, excellence — is better than the 
latter — unfitness, pain, degradation — still I know that I prefer 
them because they are better. These better things, then, I must 
conclude, were the ends designed; for otherwise, the designer 
must not only be in himself unrighteous, but also in antagonism 
with his own work. Farther still, I must, by the same reasoning, 
conclude that the highest possible degree of each of these better 
things was designed. This is but another expression for ‘the 
highest good the only ethical end’— an intuition as profound as 
is the human mind. Here, then, are the ultimate ends; the 
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highest good of each being and class of beings, in the sphere for 
which it was designed. But the highest good of all can be con- 
served only by maintaining the proper gradation and relation of 
the parts; while the highest good of the parts can be preserved 
only by maintaining that of the whole. I know that intelligent, 
moral being is higher than either animal or material, and that 
excellence is better than pleasure or fitness; the highest good of 
the whole, then, is the highest excellence of intelligent moral 
being. Here is the supreme end, and in it all others are conserved. 

This excellence is not a fixed state; intelligent moral being, 
save only in the Absolute Mind, is imperfect, and can find its 
highest good only in development — an ever-progressing develop- 
ment, resulting in an ever-increasing excellence. God, the Creator 
and Designer, must have found within himself the only original 
reasons for the design ; it therefore must partake of his nature and 
character — must beas much as possible of himself imparted to, con- 
ditioned in, this creation. But I, an imperfect developing being, 
can find excellence only in the line of the original design ; that is, 
by development towards this Creator; at the same time, I am 
conditioned in ‘ freedom of will’, and will finds its highest motive 
in love. I can therefore attain to my highest good as an intelli- 
gent moral creature, only by voluntarily allying myself in willing, 
loving subjection and obedience to God, the Creator and Designer 
of all things ; for thus only can my nature and character become 
and continue like his. As I must recognise him as holy — that 
is, as righteously sending forth continually his energies in will- 
ing and doing the right and good, the highest right and good — 
so the imperative comes from my own nature, as well as from his 
word, ‘ Be ye holy ; for I am holy ’. 

Here is the Ground of Right ; the nature and character of Gon, 
the Great Designer and Oreator of all things ; and my nature and 
character so far as I am the expression of this Creator and His 
design. I am right when energising and controlling myself in 
accordance with these; my ‘rights’ are whatever may be ‘neces- 
sary to my so doing. By knowing and doing the right, I attain 
to excellence ; excellence brings enjoyment; and in the two 
combined, I find ‘ blessedness ’. 

And now we may easily find the ‘rule of right’; for as before 
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stated, this must spring legitimately from the ground of right. 
Power may enforce it, my own judgment may approve and 
adopt it; but only in its own righteous origin and sanction can 
reason recognise it as an imperative upon conscience. What 
right has Deity to make his will a law to me? or, ‘who is the 
Almighty that Ishould serve him?’ We are thus driven back 
to search for the ground of right; if this be found ‘in the 
eternal nature of things’, independent of God, then we ought to 
be governed by this nature, and by God’s will only so far as we 
can recognise its agreement with this nature; if in any merely - 
human ‘ ends’, then we must work to these ends, and by the 
Divine will only so far as we can recognise its subserviency to 
them. And thus the Divine will becomes not an imperative, 
but simply a guide; and this only so far as its propriety and 
adaptation toa purpose beyond and above itself is perceived. 
But if we find God to be, in himself, the one only ground of 
right—if he is THE Rieu, and therefore source of all right 
—then the order is reversed; his will as the expression of 
himself, becomes the expression of right for us and in us; and 
as such, an imperative — the highest possible imperative — while 
all the others take their appropriate places as guides to us in 
knowing and doing that will, Now I may properly look for 
the (not eternal, but) inherent distinctions in the nature ot 
things, for utility, enjoyment, excellence, &ec.; for these are all 
expressions of God and his design in me and in all creation. 
And furthermore, by so much as I find uncertainty in the search 
for these, and doubt and fear in the application of them to the 
practical aims and duties of life, by so much will the probability 
be increased of a clearer revelation of God and his will. Error 
here may be fatal ; Deity will endeavor to conserve and perpetu- 
ate his work and carry out his design, will guard as far as_pos- 
sible against error, by revealing both himself and our duty, in 
word as well as work. While philosophy may not be competent 
to furnish the evidence as to whether this revelation has actually 
been made and in what it is found, yet by the ‘a priori proba- 
bility’ which this philosophy offers, it does prepare the way ‘for 
the evidence and judges of its worth when presented. We be- 
lieve that the Sacred Scriptures are this revelation ; to us, then, 
they are the final rule of right. 
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The objection which is usually urged to the view here pre- 
sented, viz. that ‘we have only to suppose God to change, and 
then right would also change’, involves, we think, one of those 
contradictions which destroy themselves. God, as the self- 
existent, eternal Mind, is (not a necessitated, but) a necessary 
Being, the necessary antecedent and cause of all other being ; 
conditioning all things, himself unconditioned; existing, not by 
his own will, but in his own absolute and eternal perfections. 
Change (were it possible) in such a Being, must proceed from 
himself, must be in violation of his own necessary perfections, 
must be voluntary change from absolute perfection to imperfec- 
tion — from God to something less than God. How can this be? 
Can God destroy himself? Again: his will is not an arbitrary 
thing’ that may elect the right, or can choose the wrong ; but is the 
Eternal Mind expressing itself, his own eternal perfections 
freely going out in election and volition. Like God himself, it 
must therefore be unchangeable. Men must give up all idea of 
God, or else must deny all possibility of change in him or in his 
will. Mutability, let it be remembered, lies, not in outward 
action, but in character and purpose. Before any mere supposi- 
tion or verbal statement may claim to be an argument that must 
be answered or admitted, would it not be well always to see 
whether it be not really an Australian boomerang that knocks 
down the one who hurls it? It looks a little inconsistent -that 
those (the theists at least) who insist on this objection, should, 
while finding the rule of right in God’s word, insist upon look- 
ing for right itself, and for its ground, in man alone, himself an. 
imperfect, changing being, or in ‘the nature of things’, which 
things were created and ordained by God. And is it not sad to 
find Christian philosophers thus at one with the atheistic scien- 
tists? and sadder still if possible, Christian divines denying, or 
at least ignoring, in their textbooks and their lecture-rooms, 
those things which in the pulpits they proclaim as the all-im- 
portant, the essential truths of God and man? What would 
be if ‘God should change’; whether there would be good or 
evil, and what ; whether there would be man, or a universe, or a 
God ; are questions entirely beyond the reach of human thought. 
As we can cognise him, ‘God is not a man that he should 
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change’. While adapting his methods to the varying courses 
and actions of beings endowed with ‘freedom to will’, his de- 
signs remain unchanged ; because the reasons for these are found 
in himself; his wisdom knows and his goodness does what is 
best and for the best. God is neither ‘a verbal phrase’ nor a 
myth, but a personal Being — perfect, therefore unchangeable ; 
the ground and rule of right are therefore stable and unchange- 
able, and right itself is immutable. ° 

Somewhat akin to this objection are the old questions, ‘Is a 
thing right because God wills it? or does he will it because. it is 
right’?* Both; the two are really but different forms of the 
same question. God—not his will, but himself —is THE 
ETERNAL RIGHT; and in perfect eternal accord and -consisteicy. 
with himself—or, as is sometimes stated, with his attributes 
and perfections — must be both his elective and executive acts ; 
the one give both existence and character to the other. Any- 
thing is right when it is in accordance with, adjustment to, him ; 
he wills it because it is thus in accordance and adjustment; both 
will and right go back to him who is the ground of right, and 
of whose perfections his will is the resultant and his law the 
exponent. ; 

We had intended to carry forward the theory of ‘ design and 
designer’ into the broad fields of providence and redemption, 
tracing out the @ priori probabilities and the necessary deduc- 
tions in each ; but our paper is already growing too long. 

That the views here presented have not heretofore met, and 
may not still meet, with formidable opponents, we, of course, do 
not suppose. In everything, save the demonstrations of mathe- 
matical science, a spirit not only of cavil and quibble, but also 
of reasonable inquiry, may suggest objections and difficulties ; the 
honest seeker after truth must look for the views which best meet 
the conditions involved. The necessity for a great First Cause 
is without doubt, like the universal law of ‘the uniformity in the 
operations of nature’, or that of ‘like produces like’, one of the 
earliest convictions of the child as well as one of the broadest 
generalisations of the philosopher. When the little boy asks, 
‘Who made this knife?’ tell him, ‘ Nobody made it — it always 


1 We have already given our views with respect to these questions.—Eb. 
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was and always will be’; and he is at once prompted to a denial 
by the absurdity ; but when he asks, ‘Who made God?’ give 
him the same answer, and he is silenced; he is brought face to 
face with an incomprehensible truth, which his own ‘ mental law 
of causality’ compels him to receive. We have already quoted 
the strong words of Ulrici on this point; so also speaks the 
great Frenchman, Cousin: ‘Man conceives a power superior to 
his own and to that of nature; a power which without doubt 
manifests itself only by its works, and then too under the reser- 
vation of infinite superiority and omnipotence. Chained within 
the limits of this world, man sees nothing except through this 
world and under the forms of this world; but through these 
forms and under these forms themselves, he supposes irresistibly 
something which is for him the substance, the cause, and the 
model of all the perfections which he sees both in himself and in 
the world. In a word, beyond the world of industry, beyond 
the political world, and that of art, man conceives God. The 
God of humanity is no more separated from the world than he 
is concentrated in it. A God without a world is for man as 
though he were not; a world without a God is an incomprehen- 
sible enigma to his thought, and an overwhelming weight upon 
his heart’ (Hist. of Philosophy, p. 21). And when,*furthermore, 
starting with this conception, guided by its own laws, gathering 
everywhere in nature and revelation material from which to con- 
struct premises, from premises deriving conclusions which shall 
in turn be material for still wider premise and still grander con- 
clusion, reason reaches not only to ‘a power superior to itself’, 
the ‘substance, cause, and model of all perfections’, but also to 
an Eternal Mind working through all ages and creations, un- 
limited in its resources, unnumbered in its methods — working 
by intelligent design and for the highest conceivable good — the 
enigma is yet more fully solved, the weight falls off; and with 
humble rapture and joyous homage, the human reason prostrates 
itself before the Divine Reason, exclaiming, ‘ Lord, what wilt 
thou have me todo?’ Compared with this, how poverty-stricken 
seems the materialist, calling upon mind to degrade and stultify 
itself by the worship of matter, ‘ reason to bow down at the altar 
of the Unreason’; or the pantheist, finding his god everywhere 
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yet nowhere, everything and in everything yet nothing, an ‘ Ego’ 
yet no personal existence, a soul yet no spiritual activities! Self- 
existent eternal Mind, the centre and source of all perfections, of 
all right ; a personal God working to the very best ends by the 
very best means; both the philosopher and the divine may 
recognise ; the lecture-room and the pulpit may be in harmony, 
and the highest teaching of the one be authenticated by the 
highest sanctions of the other. Moreover, practical ethics may 
thus grow legitimately out of the theoretical — not superimposed 
and controlled by a rule which cannot itself be shown to be 
righteous ; duties will come in their proper order —to God as 
supreme, and then to self, family, society, the State, each in the 
relation which God has ordained ; morality will find its only sure 
basis and limit in piety; and the Divine Reason be, what it 
ought to be, the ‘All in all’ to the human mind and heart. 

The German Rauwenhoff, as quoted by Dr. Krauth, pages 60- 
1-2, of his Introduction, says to the philosophers, ‘Spare your- 
selves the trouble of explaining it (the Bible), if you imagine that 
your explanation is for the first time to unseal the springs of 
power in life, and of courage in death, which this old Scripture 
word has for the pious poor. You feel an intellectual pride in 
deciphering the number of the Beast in the Apocalypse ; but think 
you that the simple Bible reader has been waiting your discovery 
to dispel the terrors of death in the light of that heavenly Jeru- 
salem, where God himself shall wipe away all tears from his eyes? 
You may explain the train of the connection in the Epistle to 
the Romans, better than Luther could ; but with the words, ‘the 
righteous shall live by his faith’, Luther broke from the neck of 
his native land the yoke of superstition.—Could I believe as 
Strauss believes, I might feel myself bound to utter my convic- 
tions ; but I-think that I could not refrain from tears as I spoke. 
I should weep at the thought that there were thousands who 
would not merely lose what I have lost, but who, in this loss, 
would see everything vanish, all that touched their life with a 
brighter hue, all. that imparted to its sordidness something of 
poetry, to its sadness something of consolation’, Men may do 
without a philosophy, but they must have a religion ; it is that 
last refuge to which every heart is at some time driven by the 
29 
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tornadoes which rage around and within it. A philosophy which 
ignores the need or the claims of religion, may do for the idealism 
of a Fichté, or the ‘ masterly criticism’ of a Strauss, as these men 
sit in their German studios and smoke their German pipes, 
calmly breathing a metaphysical as well as a material fog; but 
it will not stand the wear and tear, the struggle and defeat, which 
every human life must know; and still less can it lead to that 
‘exceeding and eternal weight of glory’ 
life should culminate. 


in which every human 


We have had occasion several times in this discussion, to speak 
of ‘unthinkable things’; it is a long, hard word—harder even 
to comprehend than to pronounce — yet it expresses a fact. Men 
do often talk and write of things which they cannot think. God 
neither speaks, nor thinks, nor works contradictions ; men speak 
them, and try to think and work them, but fail. If, as Tyndall 


says, ‘the passage from the physics of the brain to the facts of 


consziousness, is unthinkable’, and ‘when we endeavor to pass 
from the phenomena of physics to those of thought, we meet a 
problem which transcends any conceivable expansion of the 
powers which we now possess’, why do he, and those co-laborers 
with whom his name has become so intimately associated, speak 
and write (as though they thought) of that which they can possibly 
know only as a physical universe, as possessing in itself, as pro- 
creating, developing, perpetuating spiritual life — thought, feel- 
ing, will? Or when Strauss and his followers find these as facts in 
their own consciousness, what right have they to say that they think 
them as pre-existing in the universe, and by it imparted to them ? 
or of this universe as ‘the primal source of all that is rational 
and good’? These things are simply, purely immaterial, meta- 
physical ; the universe, so far as they can possibly cognise it, is 
physical ; if there be anything in it save the physical, they cannot 
find it. What right has he to speak of this universe, as ‘a sub- 
stance whose accidents are the particular beings in the world — 
a universe resting on itself, abiding in its uniformity amid the 
eternal shifting of phenomena’?— a ‘shiftless’ universe must that 
be whose uniformity is eternally shifting !— or, to borrow the 
illustration of Ulrici, ‘a basis which bears the existent nature 
in itself, and is itself the nature which it bears— like the pig- 
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tail into which Baron Munchausen had twisted his locks, and by 
which he held himself suspended in the air’? Or what right had 
Huxley to suppose thought, feeling, will, as springing from 
material protoplasm? or Darwin to derive rational man from 
insensate atoms? No; these men do not think these things— 
they do not because they cannot ; their words are vow et praeterea 
nihil. If they believe with Horace, that ‘ Virtus est vitium fugere’, 
ought they not to complete the aphorism, ‘et sapientia prima 
stultitia caruisse’ ? . 
These men are giants in their own territory; but going out 
of this, their ‘strength becomes like that of other men’; or if 
they seem to perform some wonderful feats, they do but tie fire- 
brands to the tails of foxes, to destroy the ‘standing corn’ 
which Divine and human labor has cultivated, and on which 
human souls feed. Let them escape from this Delilah who 
is wooing them to their death—this insane longing for dis- 
covery and investigation within the metaphysical, and confine 
themselves to their own field, the physical. We commend to 
them the strong words of Dr. Krauth: ‘When physical science, 
the science of phenomena and second causes, not of essence and 
ultimate cause, reaches any point at which the next step involves 
either the affirmation or the denial of a Supreme Cause, it has 
reached its Rubicon. Every step after that is in defiance of its 
own commission, an assumption of authority which does not 
belong to it. It is Imperator on its own side; it is Usurper on 
the other. Physical science may give us Chemistries, Geologies, 
Treatises on Mechanics; but it has no right to give us manuals 
of Philosophy or Theology’. Would that our scientists would 
give heed to these ‘words of sound doctrine’; it would be at 
least no worse for them, and a great deal better for the world. 
And let these ‘ Imperators’ remember that in transforming them- 
selves into ‘Usurpers’, they must expect to meet no dilatory 
Pompey at the head of a corrupt aristocracy; but the hosts of 
suffering, hoping, believing humanity, sustained by a heaven- 
inspired faith, and battling for life, and for all that makes life 
worth the living. Goliah is a strong and terrible warrior in his 
own country; we respect him, for ‘his spear is as a weaver’s 
beam’; but that country is Philistia. When he would pass 
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over into ‘the land which the Lord our God hath given to us 
for a possession ’, and defy the armies of Israel, many an anointed 
shepherd lad, though armed with but a stone and sling, will be 
found to slay him; for these ‘smooth stones of the brook’ are 
the eternal truths of humanity and of God. 





Art. VIII.—1. The NashvilleChristian Advocate, for May 2, 1874. 
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Memphis, Tenn.: R. W. Blew, for the M. E. Church, South. 
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Behold us, then, a critic among critics, assailed on all sides! 
The cross-fire is sharp, from Presbyterians on the one side, and 
from Methodists on the other: a multitude against one. How 
great the multitude, we know not; only the few above referred 
to have accidentally fallen under our notice. The intention to hit 
us is good ; but, although the bullets whistle all about us, not one 
has left its sting in our flesh. We can, therefore, listen to their 
whistle as to a pleasant song. The deadly missiles which, from 
either side, have missed us — the one object of their aim — have 
taken effect on our adversaries of the other side, and left them 
bleeding on the field of action. We may, then, raise our voice 
once more, as a critic among critics, and a living man among the 
dead. For if any brains have been knocked out in this fray, they 
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are the brains of our adversaries, who have too violently dashed 
their heads against one another. O brains! brains! brains! 
thou art far too scarce an article now-a-days, and far too precious, 
to be dealt with in this rude, rash, hasty way! Weare very 
sorry; but it is no work of ours, We hope to be pardoned, 
therefore, if, on a calm survey of the whole scene, we show how 
each of our adversaries has knocked out his own brains, as well 
as those of his confederates. We shal!, however, be just as tender 
as possible with their precious brains, and at the same time, just 
as terrible as possible with their pernicious errors. So help us 
God! 

‘We pity the case of ‘A Young Deacon’, whose feelings seem 
to have been deeply wounded, by our attack on the Calvinistic 
dogma of predestination. He attacks us by name; and yet he 
conceals his own name. He fights us from behind a bush — no 
very great evidence, it must be admitted, of his fairness, or 
courage, or candor, or chivalry. This mode of procedure is, in 
fact, not conformed to the laws of honorable debate; and when 
editors become inspired with the spirit of real courtesy, and fair 
dealing, they will not allow any adversary, who conceals his own 
name, to use their pages for an attack on others by name. The 
‘Young Deacon’ has, however, shown his wisdom, or at least his 
discretion, in not venturing to show his face in connection with 
the irrelevant twaddle of his juvenile effusion. 

He says: ‘I am no theologian [a fact sufficiently obvious], 
but a plain, blunt young man [we presume very young — he is 
certainly very blunt], who loves his church, and the church of a 
long line of ancestors, who have been embassadors of Christ’. 
He ‘loves his church’; and so do we, as well as every other branch 
of the great, universal Church of Christ. But we do not love its 
errors ; especially, and above all, we do not love its awful and 
God-dishonoring dogma of predestination. That dogma is as- 
sailed; and, if Presbyterians are wise, they will not set their 
Young Deacons in the field for its defence. 

‘My idea ever has been’, &c. Now, what does it signify, in 
the great controversy among philosophers and divines with respect 
to predestination —‘ foreknowledge, fate, and free-will ’— what 
the ‘idea’ of this Young Deacon ‘ever has been’? According 
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to his own showing, it was taken in with his mother’s milk; it 
has grown with his growth, and strengthened with his strength ; it 
has been fed and fortified by all the associations of his life, by 
all the lessons of Sunday-school, seminary, catechism, and college ; 
and yet, by this modest Young Deacon, it is here paraded as 
entitled to the attention of philosophers and divines! ‘ My idea 
ever has been’! Of course it has; but who cares what your 
‘idea ever has been’, except as a very simple fact, which has also 
been a fact with ten thousand other very simple people, of all 
ages, colors, and conditions? But it never once occurred to us, 
that the idea of such people, even though Young Deacons, is 
entitled to much weight or consideration in the discussion of the 
most profound of all the vexed questions of metaphysical theology. 
We only wonder that Mr. Converse should have admitted such 
irrelevant matter into the Christian Observer. 

But, since he has done so, let us follow it a little further. ‘I’, 
says the Young Deacon, ‘ have studied theology but little [or not 
at all], but have been raised a Presbyterian. The glory of Cal- 
vin’s name has to me ever appeared transcendent, despite the 
Servetus scandal. [So also has it appeared to us ; and therefore it 
is, that we have studied his theology a great deal.] I am lineally 
descended from Edwards; [much greater had been this great 
honor, if he had only inherited the genius, as well as the theology 
of Edwards]; and having had Princeton College for my alma 
mater [as many blockheads have also had], I love Dr. Hodge, for 
I have heard the old man talk, and I am sure he is true, at least 
as far as his knowledge goes’. No one doubts that Dr. Hodge ‘ is 
true, at least as far as his knowledge goes’; but the question is, 
how far his knowledge goes? The Young Deacon loves the Old 
Doctor —a most amiable state of mind —and is ready to endorse 
his doctrine of predestination ; but how much better does this make 
it? Dr. Hodge has a great name in the theological world ; but, as 
far as we know, the Young Deacon has no name at all. 


He continues — this most interesting Young Deacon — in these‘ 


words: ‘I know that I am a sinner, a great one, and in 
accordance with all laws of justice ought to be damned, [we have 
no doubt of it]; if I am not, it will only be because omnipotent 
love intervened to save me—[we also most firmly believe this 
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in regard to every sinner of the fallen race of Adam] — that love, 
that I heard Dr. Hodge say would reach almost to the gates of 
hell to save a soul’. But why, we ask, does the ‘omnipotent 
love’ of God, stop at ‘the gates of hell’? Could not his ‘om- 
nipotent love’ bear away the gates of hell, with infinitely greater 
ease, than Samson bore away the gates of Gaza? Then why, we 
ask, does he not tear them away? If God, by the mere exercise 
of his power, could banish all sin and misery from earth, and 
cause hell itself to clear up into a heaven, why does he not do 
so? This is the great question, which, after twenty years of 
patient, protracted, painstaking study, we ventured to discuss in ‘A 
Theodicy’. After reading all that has been written on the sub- 
ject, and after meditating, for long years, in profound but willing 
obscurity, we sent forth such thoughts as had seemed to reflect 
light on this dark enigma of the universe. Thank God! those 
thoughts have brought light, and hope, and joy, and satisfaction, 
to thousands beside ourselves. It has passed through many 
editions ; it has been republished in foreign lands; it has received 
warm, and even enthusiastic, commendations from some of the 
highest authorities on both sides of the Atlantic. Yet have none 
of our great doctors reviewed it adversely. Now and then, our 
adversaries send forth a Young Deacon, or other scribbler, whose 
ignorance of theology, and utter incapacity for philosophy, qualify 
him to demolish the leading idea of our Theodicy in a short 
paragraph or two. 

The Young Deacon before us, is a fair specimen of these modern 
champions of Calvinism. He just talks on, and rattles away, 
as if he had a controversy with us, and not with the man in the 
moon. His victory is very easy, and his triumph perfectly sat- 
isfactory to the readers of partisan newspapers. He continues 
his experience, as ‘a great sinner’, in order to confute and over- 
whelm our views. ‘I had even loved sin’, says he, ‘I fear I do 
yet; I don’t loathe it as I ought; but years ago, my Saviour 
called, and I hearkened not to His voice. Again and again did 
I hear Him, and as often did I spurn Him; then He left me for 
a time, and I wandered off into a far country, wasted our sub- 
stance in riotous living, and then, being in want, in wofu!, agon- 
ising want, from out the past [why not the present ?] I heard 
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His voice; and I listed, and went to Him, and He welcomed me, 
and now I believe I love Him. I have felt in my soul joy in- 
effable, and though, like Edwards, [his great ancestor,] I some- 
times doubt even the power of Jesus’ blood to save me, “ I know 
that my Redeemer liveth” ; and this, too, do 1 know: 


“Jesus died and paid it all, 
Yes, all the debt I owe”,’ 


Now all this, we insist, must have been intended for the man in 
the moon, or for some other person, real or imaginary, who never 
before heard the story of the Prodigal Son. In fact, it illustrates 
the very doctrine for which we contend, that without our co-op- 
eration with the grace of God, there is no hope or salvation for 
us. He heard the voice of the Saviour, but He spurned Him, 
and wandered away into a far country, there spending his sub- 
stance in riotous living ; and not until he returned, or obeyed the 
call of Christ, did he find rest to his soul. Suppose he had 
never returned, or co-operated with the grace of God, would he 
have been saved? That is the question. 

Only look at his illustrations. They are just as wide of the 
mark, as any learned Deacon, or any unlearned Dunce, in the 
land, could possibly have invented or conceived. ‘Saul’, says 
he, ‘was rushing pell-mell to the destruction of the church, 
when his will was subordinated to the will of God—and he 
asked, “ What wilt thou have me to do?”’ But answer this 
question, O most learned Deacon! when Saul was awakened by 
the Spirit of God, and told what he must do, did he not do it? 
did he not co-operate with the grace of God? And did he not 
always, and everywhere, tell his fellow-Christians, that ‘ we are 
laborers together with God’? (1 Cor. iii-9). Does he not say, 
for all Christian men in all ages, ‘Work out your own salvation 
with fear and trembling, for it is God which worketh in you both 
to will and to do of His good pleasure’? (Phil. ii. 12, 13). 

But, by a strange inversion of all rational ideas on the subject, 
as well as of all Scripture, our Young Deacon thinks, that our 
doctrine is not true, unless we work with God before He works, 
or co-operate with Him before He operates! Absurd as this 
notion is, it is evidently entertained by him, as most abundantly 
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appears from the illustrations which follow the above one. Thus, 
he says, ‘Anterior to the rushing as of a mighty wind, on the 
day of Pentecost, we have no record of co-operation’. Alas, 
poor Deacon! how could:there have been a co-operation before 
there was an operation? Again, he says, ‘Levi was making 
change at the receipt of custom ; Peter was fishing, I believe, and 
Zebedee’s children were mending nets, when they were called. 
Any co-operation here?” Yes, O most sapient critic! co-opera- 
tion as plain as any fact in history. Neither Levi, nor Peter, 
nor the children of Zebedee, co-operated with the call of God 
before it was given, but only afterwards. Did they not obey the 
call? Did they not follow the Master? And did they not do 
s0 by the co-operation of their own wills? 

But the strangest, the most wonderful thing, is yet to come. * 
We have a case of co-operation, where there is no operation at 
all; and this is, of course, the reason why the co-operation proved 
so fatal. ‘I have an idea’, says our Young Deacon, [an idea at 
last!] ‘that Judas Iscariot thought the matter over seriously, 
made up his mind fully before he joined himself to Jesus, for 
God evidently had no hand in Judas’ conversion; if he had, he 
made a failure, despite the co-operation’. Is it not barely pos- 
sible that the failure was on the part of the apostate, and not on 
the part of God? How many have done despite to the Spirit of 
God, and, by resisting all His gracious operations, have failed to 
work out their own salvation! But the point, the climax of 
absurdity, to which we now wish to call attention, is this very 
wonderful case of a co-operation without any operation at all! 
God had no hand in the conversion of Judas; He did not operate 
upon him at all; and therefore Judas fell, ‘despite his co-opera- 
tion’!! 

Having finished all his irrelevant twaddle, our Young Deacon 
winds: up his paper with the pathetic plaint, ‘Tell me, Mr. 
Editor, tell me truly, I implore, is God’s power in conversion 
finite? If so, I am damned ; for when I would do good, the will 
to do evil is present with me! Unless He save me, I perish’. 
Truly, this is the ery of every awakened sinner under the sun, 
‘Unless He save me, I perish’. But it is equally true, that if, 
in spite of all the stupendous means and influences used by God 
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for the deliverance of our souls from sin, and death, and hell, 
we fail to work out our own salvation with fear and trembling, 
we shall likewise inevitably perish. 

But who told thee, poor, suffering Deacon, that God’s power 
in conversion is finite? We, certainly, have never said, or im- 
agined, any such thing. We have, on the contrary, always 
asserted, that God’s power is, in all things, absolutely infinite. 
But yet, as all theologians admit, God cannot work contradic- 
tions ; and hence he cannot, though absolutely omnipotent, necessi- 
tate holiness in the breast of a moral agent. We have written 
paragraphs, and articles, and a volume of four hundred pages, 
to establish this position, and clear away the clouds and darkness 
with which it has been invested by a false metaphysics. It is 
very easy for a Deacon, or even a Doctor of Divinity, to over- 
look all this; and then, picking out a phrase here or there, wage 
a most valorous and successful warfare on the poor, detached, 
and misconceived thing. The phrase, thus picked out, gives no 
more idea of the system from which it is severed, thana single brick 
would give of a house. Nay, it gives, and can give, no idea of 
itself, without the analyses, the explanations, and the definitions 
of the work from which it is taken. Hence it is, that the leading 
idea of our Theodicy, has been so easily, and so often refuted, by 
the merest tyro in theology, over whose mind the prejudices of 
childhood, and the influences of a sectarian education, still exert 
an unresisted, if not an irresistible, dominion. 

The editor of the Christian Observer says, ‘Our correspondent 
[the Young Deacon] has ably answered Dr. Bledsoe from the 
standpoint of Christian experience ;[!] and he asks us to reply 
to him from the Bible—no difficult task’. No, indeed ; he dis- 
poses of our article, which he confesses he has not read, with just 
as great ease as the Young Deacon himself. But if he had read 
the article, or the work of which it is an offshoot, he would, per- 
haps, have found his task a little more difficult. As it is, his 
reply is one of the merest bubbles that was ever blown, and is 
destined to explode, and disappear, at the slightest touch of a 
discriminating logic. 

The reader can judge for himself. His reply, from the Bible, 
is as follows :—‘ The Scriptures, like the Westminster Confession 
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of Faith, assert the freedom of “the will in the creatures.” 
[But how can it be free, if it be necessitated?] The Bible also 
asserts most clearly, the omnipotence of God in conversion. 
[But does it assert that, in conversion, God does ‘all, and man 
does nothing?] There is not an image, or a phrase, in reference 
to regeneration, [see how he slips over from the idea of conver- 
sion to that of regeneration,] that can bear any other meaning. 
It is a “new birth”, not of “the flesh ”, but of “the spirit”, not 
“of blood, nor of the will of the flesh, nor of.the will of man, 
but of God”; a “new creation”; the giving of a new heart. 
“Tt is not of him that willeth, nor of him that runneth, but of 
God that showeth mercy.” And it is a blessed truth that in our 
troubles, like the dlistressed Apostles, we can ery, “ Lord, save or 
we perish” ; knowing that he who heard their ery will also hear 
ours’. 

Now all this is perfectly true. But it is nothing to the pur- 
pose. It all applies, and is applied by Mr. Converse himself, to 
‘regeneration’, or the ‘new birth’; which, as we understand the 
terms, is not conversion. The ‘new birth’, the ‘new creation’, 
the ‘regeneration of the soul’, is, we admit, nay, we most re- 
ligiously believe and assert, solely and exclusively the work of 
the Spirit. But what God thus gives, is not our merit, our 
virtue, our obedience, or our holiness; because it is not, in one 
word, our turning to God, or conversion. It is His gift, His 
creation, and not any work, merit, virtue, or holiness in the 
creature. Hence, if the Editor had only read the article, which 
he so easily refutes, he would have seen that none of the Scrip- 
tures quoted by him touch the point in dispute. They only 
prove what we have always most firmly believed, and constantly 
insisted upon. In the very article, against which his attack is so 
blindly directed, we have explicitly said: ‘Conversion is not in 
the power of God, that is, without the co-operation of the will 
of the person in whom it takes place. Conversion is not in his 
power alone, not because it is less than infinite power, but because 
it is not within the province of infinite power itself to produce, 
or give real existence to, so monstrous, absurd, impossible, and 
self-contradictory a thing as a forced obedience, or necessitated 
holiness. God may regenerate the soul, and enable it to obey his 
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voice, but he cannot give the obedience itself. This cannot be 
given from above; it must be rendered from below. If God 
should bring his power, with all its infinite energy, to bear on a 
single soul; this might convert the man into a machine, but 
not the sinner into a saint. The soul must be converted, if con- 
verted ‘at all, by moral means, and not by physical force. The 
power of God may, if you please, turn the will about as he sees 
proper; but then there is, and there can be, no more moral 
obedience, or virtue, in such an effect, than in the turning of a 
stone, or a star. The will itself must turn, by its own self- 
active power, [after the soul’s regeneration by the Spirit], or it 
can never be converted from sin to hvuliness. God may, it is 
true, by his power, restore all the fallen and dilapidated faculties 
of human nature, and thereby enable men to become holy. But 
he cannot give them the holiness itself; for what he gives them, 
or works in them, is not their obedience, virtue, holiness, or good 
works. This consists, not in the possession of God-given capa- 
cities for good, but in the obedient exercise of such capacities’. 
In one word, we shall be rewarded, by an all-seeing and righte- 
ous God, not according to ‘the talents’, or ‘the pounds’, which 
God has committed to our charge, but according to the use we 
may have made of them. 

If this is not Scripture doctrine, then we have neither the 
eye, mind, heart, nor soul to understand the very simplest and 
plainest teachings of the sacred volume. And it is reason, as 
well as revelation, which brings the conviction of this simple 
truth home, with irresistible force, to the bosom of every man, 
whose prejudices have not darkened and enslaved his mind. It 
is, indeed, a profound humiliation and sorrow, that one has to 
write so much on so plain a point, even for the enlightenment 
of Young Deacons, to say nothing of Old Doctors of Divinity. 
But if Mr. Converse had only read the article, whiclt he so 
easily disposes of, he would have seen, that in proving the re- 
generation of the soul, or the new birth, to be the work of God, 
and not of man, he was only contending for what we had most 
explicitly asserted. It was not ‘ Dr. Bledsoe’, therefore, it was 
only a man of straw, which he demolished with so little diffi- 
culty. 
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According to our doctrine, after God has performed his part 
in the work of conversion, he has to wait, and call upon men, 
for the performance of their part. And the whole Bible, from 
beginning to end, is written on the assumption that this doc- 
trine is true. If God does the whole work of conversion, and 
leaves no part for man to perform, then how glaringly absurd it 
would be to call upon men, as the Scriptures do, ‘to be con- 
verted’! (Acts iii. 19). Or if God, according to his own pleasure, 
just turns us about, will and all, by his own omnipotent power, 
then how infinite the absurdity, and how miserable the mockery, 
are such words as these: ‘ As I live, saith the Lord God, I have 
no pleasure in the death of the wicked ; but that the wicked turn 
from his way and live: turn ye, turn ye from your evil ways ; 
for why will ye die?’ (Ezek. xxxiii. 11), He turns us, and 
yet exhorts us to turn! He converts us, and yet exhorts us to 
be converted! Yea, by his almighty and irresistible power, he 
converts us, he turns us from darkness to his own marvellous 
light, from all our evil ways to holiness, and that, too, without 
any co-operation on our part; and yet he says, ‘Turn ye from 
your evil ways, and keep my commandments’! (2 Kings xvii. 
13). Isit the Father of Lights, the God of all truth, sincerity, 
and goodness, who thus exhorts us to do what he himself, and 
he alone, does for us? So Calvinism teaches; but, as for us, we 
could as soon swallow a porcupine, with all the quills wrong end 
foremost, as to swallow such glaring self-contradictions ; which, 
however they may disfigure the systems of men, it is impious to 
impute to the ever-blessed and holy word of God. If good men 
will do so, we may deplore the fact, and weep; but we had in- 
finitely rather die, than imitate their example. We may, and 
we do, love their persons ; but we cannot love their errors. 

It is by the gracious power of God, we most gratefully ac- 
knowledge, that we are enabled to obey his word, to turn from 
our evil ways and live, to repent and bring forth fruits for re- 
pentance ; but it is not until we ourselves exercise the gracious 
ability, thus vouchsafed to us, that our conversion is complete. 
The ‘ new birth’ itself, is the most miserable of all abortions, 
if, instead of turning to God, we ourselves turn away from him, 
and perish. The same almighty voice, which said to the man 
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with a withered hand, ‘Stretch forth thine hand’, now says to 
a world lying in wickedness, with all its faculties crippled, and 
withered, and powerless in themselves, ‘Turn ye, turn ye, for 
why will you die?’ But he, the cripple himself, stretched out 
the withered hand, before it became whole as the other (Mark 
iii. 5). So, in like manner, must we cry unto God out of the 
depths, and stretch forth our faculties to him, ere our cure, or 
conversion, is made complete. We ourselves must obey his 
voice, or else die in our sins. God does his part, all that is pos- 
sible, toward our conversion ; but if we wait for him to do our 
part, then must we wait forever, and forever bear the awful 
penalty of our folly and rebellion. We can, indeed, utter the 
caption of the article before us, ‘Lord, save or we perish’, as 
freely,as fully, and as passionately as Mr. Converse himself, or 
any other Calvinist. But then, instead of folding our arms, and 
standing, like silly fools, waiting upon the Lord to do our part, 
we ourselves come unto him. For he says this, and this only, 
‘He can save them to the uttermost that come unto God by 
him’ (Heb. vii. 25). Not one word, syllable, hint, or intima- 
tion, that he can, or will, save those who fail to ‘come unto God 
by him’. They must do this, they must come, or else perish in 
their sins. 

So much for the last paragraph of Mr. Converse’s very easy 
reply to Dr. Bledsoe. ‘The first paragraph is in these words: 
‘A correspondent [i. e, the aforesaid Young Deacon] calls our 
attention to an attack on Calvinism, which we have not read, by 
one of the ablest of living metaphysicians. Dr. Bledsoe is 
driven, it appears, by the needs of his logic, [nay, but by the 
eternal word of God and the immutable digtates of reason,] to 
the assertion, that “conversion is not in the power of God with- 
out the will” of the sinner. We think that Dr. Bledsoe is con- 
sistent with his theological system ; but his positions must not 
be charged upon the church which has adopted Dr. Bledsoe’s 
review as their literary and theological organ. The Southern 
Methodist, as a whole, is one of the most evangelical churches ; 
and as they have repudiated Dr, Bledsoe’s views of baptism, so it 
is probable that they will dissent from his views of conversion’, 
Now it is news to us, that the Southern Methodist Church 
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has repudiated our views of baptism. He must have meant 
our views of infant baptism; for it is only in relation to these, 
that there has ever been any difference between Dr. Bledsoe and 
any other member of the Southern Methodist Church. Dr. T. 
O. Summers has, it is true, repudiated our views of infant bap- 
tism ; just because he took as little pains to understand them, as 
Mr. Converse did to understand our views of regeneration and 
conversion. But Mr. Converse has made a slight mistake, if 
he imagines, that Dr. ‘T. O. Summers is the Southern Methodist 
Church, or even the infallible organ of its theological views. 
The Rev. C. W. Miller accused us of three things: 1. Of 
denying that there is any authority in the New Testament for 
infant baptism; 2. Of asserting that infant baptism was not 
practised before the time of Tertullian; and 3. Of contending 
that our standard writers hold the above views. Now each and 
every one of these charges is so far from being true, that they 
were put forth in direct opposition to our views, as expressed in 
our article on the ‘ History of Infant Baptism’, which was so 
violently attacked, and so grossly misrepresented by Mr. Miller. 
Dr. Summers, to our utter amazement, endorsed the charges made 
by Mr. Miller, and awarded to him the palm of victory in his 
controversy with us. Hence, in our review of Mr. Miller’s littie 
book, in which the above charges were made, we used the fol- 
lowing language: ‘We regret, more than words can express, 
that Dr. Summers has been pleased to endorse the main issues 
raised by Mr. Miller against the Southern Review. But neither 
the interests of truth, nor of the Review, will permit us to pass 
over his remarks in silence. “ With regard to the controversy”, 
says Dr. Summers, “so far as it is personal between two brethren 
whom we highly respect, we have nothing to say, except to regret 
its occurrence ; but as to the points at issue, whether the New Testa- 
ment sanctions the baptisin of children ; whether the Fathers, before 
Tertullian, recognised infant baptism ; and whether our standard 
writers hold these views, we think there can be no question after 
reading this pamphlet”, [Mr. Miller’s onslaught on Dr. A. T. 
Bledsoe]. This extract, from the Nashville Christian Advocate 
of November 7th, 1874, is what filled us with astonishment. It 
‘ geemed to us utterly incredible, that Dr. Summers could have 
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been so careless a reader, and so rash a critic, as to endorse the 
gross and glaring misrepresentations of Mr. Miller’s pamphlet. 
But there the words were, and how were they to be understood ? 
In this state of astonishment and perplexity, we sought an ex- 
planation for Dr. Summers, in terms as respectful as it was pos- 
sible to employ on the occasion. We said :— 

‘ Now, if we understand the meaning of this sentence, [the 
above extract |, it places us in an utterly false position. We have, 
in fact, discussed no such issues with Mr. Miller. We have, on 
the contrary, from the very beginning of this discussion, repeat- 
edly and emphatically asserted that “infant baptism is sanctioned 
by the New Testament”. Why, then, has Dr. Summers placed 
us in the attitude of denying this position? Has he been mis- 
led by the assertions of Mr. Miller, which, as we have shown in 
this article, [Art. VI., Jan. 1875], have been put forth in direct 
opposition to our most explicit and unequivocal utterances to the 
contrary? Mr. Miller may say what he pleases; but we hold 
that no fair, candid, or even honest opponent — such as we take 
Dr. Summers to be—can read our articles on the subject of 
infant baptism, and yet assert, as he seems to do, that we have 
denied that “the New Testament sanctions the baptism of 
children”. On the contrary, he must see that, so far from hay- 
ing denied this truth, we have repeatedly and most emphatically 
asserted it. We hope and believe, then, that Dr. Summers will 
make the amende honorable. Or, in other words, that he will 
read our articles, and then admit that we have contended, from 
first to last, that infant baptism is sanctioned by the New Testa- 
ment’. 

We were disappointed. Dr. Summers did not make the 
amende honorable. Our hope, and belief in him, rested on a 
feeble foundation. He made absolutely no response to the above 
appeal for justice. We have waited, from that day to this, with- 
out one word of explanation or disclaimer; and in the mean- 
while, the report has spread far and wide, that the Southern 
Methodist Church has ‘ repudiated Dr. Bledsoe’s views of infant 
baptism’. We can only conjecture the reason of his silence. It 
may be because he is duller, or more obstinate, or more careless 
about a brother’s reputation, or more careful about his own, than 
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we had believed him to be. But, whatever may have been his 
reason, he has certainly never corrected the injustice which he 
then and there perpetrated. 

‘Again’, wesaid, { the language of Dr. Summers places us in the 
attitude of denying that infant baptism was recognised before the 
time of Tertullian. Isthis his meaning? We have certainly said 
nothing of the kind. On the contrary, as we have already shown, 
we insisted that it was recognised by the Apostles, and by them 
handed down to all succeeding ages of the Church. How, then, 
has it been possible to place us in such an attitude, in direct op- 
position to our most positive and emphatic utterances?’ Nor in 
relation to this question, has Dr. Summers condescended to make 
any reply, or to give any sort of explanation. He simply took 
refuge in silence. 

Wealso said, ‘Once more, the question, “ whether our standard 
writers hold these views”, has never been in dispute between 
Mr. Miller and Dr. Bledsoe. On the contrary, we have always 
maintained that the views in question — namely, the sanction of 
infant baptism by the New Testament, and its recognition before 
the time of Tertullian, nay, at the time of the Apostles them- 
selves—are held by one and all of “our standard writers”. 
Indeed, no one but an idiot could doubt this; and we are sure 
that Dr. Summers did not intend to represent us as idiots. What, 
then, is the meaning of his language? If he does not mean that 
we are so profoundly and disgracefully ignorant of “ our standard 
writers”, what does he mean? We hope he will explain,— and 
clear his language of all seeming ambiguity,— that he does not 
sanction the gross misrepresentation of Mr. Miller. We have 


always known, and never once denied, that the views in question - 


are held by all the standard writers of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church’. But yet, in silent disregard of all this, Dr. Summers 
has not deigned to utter a single syllable in reply ! 

Finally, ‘ Dr. Summers continues’, we said, “ The controversy, 
in fact, is between Pedobaptists and anti-Pedobaptists ; and those 
of our preachers who are unfortunately engaged in controversy 
with our anti-Pedobaptist friends will find this pamphlet of 
great service, as it will furnish them with facts and testimonies 
which they may need”. What controversy? The controversy 
30 
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between Mr, Miller and ourselves—the only one to which his 
notice [in the Nashville Christian Advocate] relates? If so, then, 
according to Mr. Miller’s uniform representation, he is the Pedo- 
baptist and we are the anti-Pedobaptists, whose “ Munsterite 
Logic” he has felt himself called upon to demolish. But we are not 
willing to be placed in any such position. Indeed, we cannot but 
regard the man as.an enemy, and not as a friend, who represents 
us as pretended Pedobaptists only, while we are really anti- 
Pedobaptists. Hence, again, we most respectfully request Dr. 
Summers to explain’. 

But yet not one word of explanation did he condescend to— 
utter. He just shuffled off the whole thing, and buried it out 
of sight with the remark, that he wished to keep out of contro- 
versies. Very well. If he wishes to keep out of controversies, 
then let him keep out in deed, as well as in wish. Is it not a 
very poor way, however, to keep out of this controversy, first to 
pronounce all the above issues real, decide then in favor of Mr. 
Miller, eulogise and recommend the pamphlet in which his 
victory was gained ; and then, when our reply came before him 
for notice, just give it the go-by in profound silence? His wish 
may be sincere ; but we do not like his way of keeping out of con- 
troversies. He just slips in, deals out the heaviest blow he can, 
and then runs away, to keep out of the controversy! His wish, 
being interpreted by his deeds, seems to mean this, that he is 
willing to give, but not to receive, blows in controversy. He 
may think, perhaps, that ‘discretion is the better part of valor’ ; 
it is certainly not the most heroic or sublime part. It is very 


true, 
‘That he who fights, and runs away, 
May live to fight another day’; 


but a much higher authority than Hudibras has said, that ‘ who- 
soever will save his life shall lose it’ (Mark viii. 35). The 
parallel principle, that whosoever would save his reputation shall 
lose it; as, in this poor cowardly world of ours, we have had 
frequent occasion to observe, and to deplore. How many strik- 
ing and melancholy illustrations of its truth, even now, throng 
our recollection! But we let them all pass; we simply dismiss 
them with the sage advice of Polonius: 
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‘ Beware 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, 
Bear’t that opposers may beware of thee’. 


Above all, either go in, or else stay out. Do neither by halves; 
nor try both at once. Be open as the day, and bear no question- 
able shape. 

The Nashville Christian Advocate, for May 2, 1874, reached our 
home in Baltimore while we were in Louisville at the last General 
Conference. We did not see it, in fact, until all the above 
questions were asked of Dr. Summers, and our controversy with 
‘Mr. Miller was at an end. Otherwise we should not have asked 
those questions at all; for, having recently looked into that paper, 
it appears that Dr. Summers had therein taken the lead of Mr. 
Miller in the gross misrepresentation of our views of infant 
baptism. Though he had writtenshis notice of the April number 
of the Southern Review, and put it in print, it did not occur to 
him to criticise‘our article on the ‘ History of Infant Baptism’. 
The thought came from without, and not from within, and it was 
accompanied with ‘a caveat’. ‘Since the foregoing was in type’, 
says Dr. Summers, ‘ we have received a caveat in regard to the 
article on Infant Baptism. The editor agrees with Neander and 
other Germans, in opposition to pedobaptists generally, with respect 
to the testimony of the New Testament, and the Fathers before the 
time of Tertullian, in favor of infant baptism. We think the 
family baptisms mentioned in the New Testament, and the pas- 
sages cited from Justin Martyr and Irenzus, imply the practice, 
which Tertullian admits was general in his time, and which St. 
Augustine and Pelagius say was universal in their day, as they 
never heard of any one who denied baptism to infants. But we 
have not space to pursue this subject here — nor is it necessary. 
We refer to Watson’s Institutes, Dwight’s Theology, and other 
works of the sort, which we think present the correct view of 
the subject’. 

Never before did Dr. Summers make such haste to notice the 
Southern Review. The above notice of May 2, 1874, made its 
appearance very shortly after the publication of the April number 
of the Review itself, which contained the aforesaid article on In- 
fant Baptism; and just in time to affect the General Conference 
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at Louisville. It seems to us, therefore, to have been in perfect 
keeping with the design to injure the character of the Southern 
Review, and to prepare the way for the establishment of a ‘ Me- 
thodist Quarterly Review’ at Nashville. This design, to our utter 
amazement, burst upon us, a few days after our arrival in Louis- 
ville. It was revealed to us, by a motion in the ‘ Book and 
Periodical Committee’ to start a ‘Methodist Quarterly Review’ 
in Nashville ; which was followed by the fierce onslaught of the 
Rev. C. W. Miller, on the character of the Southern Review 
and the raving Munsterite insanities of its editor. We have re- 
plied to all this; and have nothing more to say on the subject of 
Mr. Miller’s crazy attack in the Central Methodist, or his still more 
crazy attack in the pamphlet, which Dr. Summers has been 
pleased to notice so highly, and to commend so warmly. . But we 
hold Dr. Summers responsible for the gross misrepresentations, 
not to say calumnies, which are contained in the underscored 
sentence of the above extract from the Nashville Christian Ad- 
vocate of May 2, 1874; and, if we do not crush these calumnies 
to atoms, he will be indebted to our forbearance for allowing him 
to keep out of a very ugly controversy. 

His criticism, as we have seen, came with ‘a caveat’. But 
who was the author of that caveat, we should like to know, which 
made him plunge headlong in such gross misrepresentations of 
our views? Who ‘planted the spur in his side, and made him 
kick, so hastily and inconsiderately, against the pricks? We ask 
this question ; because we feel sure, that if Dr. Summers had read 
our article, and judged for himself, he could not have committed 
the egregious blunders, and gross misrepresentations, which are 
contained in the aforesaid underscored sentence.” We have too 
much respect for his intelligence, to suppose him capable of such 
things, unless urged into them by some awe-inspiring caveat, or 
other external influence. But what surprises us most of all is, 
that, after we had replied to the first attack of his young friend, 
Mr. Miller, he should have stood by his rejoinder in the aforesaid 
crazy pamphlet, approved its gross misrepresentations and calum- 
nies, and commended its learning and ability. 

Let him not suppose, however, that he has the Southern Me- 
thodist Church with him, and his young ally, in his crusade 
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against our views on infant baptism. It has, we are aware, 
appeared so to many outsiders, as well as to the Editor of the 
Christian Observer. But they have been misled. True it is, that 
most of those who have taken part in this controversy, with 
their pens, have been arrayed on his side of the question. But 
the Southern Methodist Church has expressed no opinion on the 
subject. After our reply to Mr. Miller’s pamphlet, letters poured 
in upon us from all directions, assuring us, that our vindication 
of our views of infant baptism, was as complete and triumphant 
as possible. In one of these letters, it is said, that, if it had been 
necessary, a hundred pens, in the Kentucky Conference alone, 
would have leaped forth for our defence. But it was not deemed 
necessary. In another, we are assured, that our crushing and 
unanswerable reply to Mr. Miller’s pamphlet, caused the Texas 
Conference to rally, as one man, to the support of the Southern 
Review ; and we now have more subscribers in Texas, than in any 
other State. We have, indeed, the most ample and abundant 
assurance, that the brain, the heart, and the soul of the Southern 
Methodist Church is with us in this controversy, which has been 
forced upon us in relation to infant baptism. Thank God! 

_ We might, if our space would permit, show this by a hundred 
extracts. But we shall confine ourselves to a single extract from 
a letter, written by one who stands as high as any man in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South. He is a host in himself, 
and, if his name could only be made known, this would be at once 
acknowledged by all Southern Methodists. But as his letter 
was written to us, and not to the public, his name shall be most 
profoundly concealed. We will say, however, that no Church in 
this country has a brighter representative of its brain, heart, and 
soul, than the man from whose letter the following extract is 
copied. He says :— 

‘I have just risen up from the perusal of the VI. Art. of the 
33d No. of the Southern Review, and I cannot refrain express- 
ing my admiration of the triumphant vindication you have made 
of your orthodoxy, your logic, and your fairness in debate, 
against the expressions of the Rev. C. W. Miller. 

‘But in fact Mr. Miller’s* pamphlet could never have injured 
you with any reader of the Review: because his constant evasion 
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of the issue was too glaring, and his attempts to fasten false con- 
clusions upon you too ridiculous, to escape the apprehension of 
the most careless reader. 

‘Such controversies are in some respects to be deplored: but 
the Truth will always be rejoiced at them, whenever she comes 
out so gloriously vindicated as she has been by you on this occa- 
sion. 

‘In conclusion allow me to say, though personally unacquainted 
with you, that I have long known you in your writings, and 
that to them I am indebted for some of the clearest views I 
entertain on the great themes you have discussed’. Then fol- 
lows, in still stronger language, a far higher tribute to the 
power with which, in his opinion, we have, in different depart- 
ments of knowledge, ‘sprung the mines of everlasting thought ’. 
But we cannot quote the passage; because it is interwoven with 
circum stances, which would lead to a knowledge of his name. 

But here the question arises, how did it happen, that Dr. Sum- 
mers so utterly failed to see, what could not have escaped ‘ the 
apprehension of the most careless reader’? Was he more care- 
less than ‘the most careless reader’? If so, this could only 
have been because he was no reader at all; the conclusion to 
which we have been constrained to come, by our respect for the 
intelligence of Dr. Summers. But is it possible, that Dr. Sum- 
mers, the learned editor of the Nashville Christian Advocate, and 
the Professor of Systematic Divinity in Vanderbilt University, 
could have expressed his opinions, so freely, in relation to our 
articles on infant baptism, and to Mr. Miller’s pamphlet, without 
having read them? He has done stranger things than this, and 
more wonderful, in relation to the writings of others. For in- 
stance, he has pronounced the great work of President Edwards on 
the Will, ‘a continent of frost and fog’, and, at the same time, con- 
fessed that he had never read it, and intended never to read it! 
Now, if without reading it, he could thus speak of a work 
which, for more than a century, had compelled the learned world 
‘to bow in‘reluctant homage’ to the genius of its author, is it 
not possible that he could commit a far less offence, of the same 
kind, in regard to the ephemeral productions of Dr. A. T. Bled- 
soe and the Rev. C. W. Miller? If he could thus treat an 
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author, whose wonderful acuteness and exalted piety had excited 
the admiration, and called forth the enthusiastic encomiums, of 
such critics as a Stewart and a Mackintosh,— both of whom 
were inimical to the conclusions.of Edwards,— is it not possible, 
that he could deal, in the same SuMMERY way, with the writings 
of a B.and an M.? It is not only possible; it is fact. Weare 
constrained to believe this; because we cannot believe, that Dr. 
Summers is the most careless of readers, or the most stupid of 
critics. 

The premise is bad: the Southern Methodist Church has not 
repudiated our views of infant baptism ; and it cannot do so with- 
out, at the same time, repudiating those of Wesley and Watson, 
as well as those of all other Pedobaptists, inasmuch as they are 
all one and the same. The conclusion is worse: it is not at all 
‘probable’ that the Southern Methodist Church will repudiate 
‘our theory of conversion’; for that theory was one of the most 
prominent features of our Theodicy, which we assured the Gen- 
eral Conference at Memphis would be, as far as it goes, the 
theology of the Southern Review, before that Conference recom- 
mended it to the Methodists of the South. Again, Dr. Sum- 
mers, in a recent article, has made long extracts from the Sermons 
of Dr. Watson, the author of the Jnstitutes, to show that he held 
the same theory, long before it was propounded by Dr. Bledsoe. 
Indeed, not one of the Methodist critics, who have assailed our 
late article on predestination, has raised the least shadow of an 
objection to our theory of conversion. Mr. Converse thinks it 
so new, and so contrary to the sentiments of ‘one of the most 
evangelical of churches,’ (the Southern Methodist), that that church 
will repudiate it as false. Our Methodist critics, on the other 
hand, insist that it was born of the same parents, and nursed in 
the same cradle, with Methodism itself. Nay, the most hostile 
of all our Methodist critics has declared, that so far from being 
anything new, our theory of conversion, as ‘every tyro in theo- 
logy’ well knows, has been long entertained by all Arminian 
teachers ‘and divines. Our Methodist critics, one and all, have 
condemned the article in question, only because they consider it 
too Calvinistic for Methodists, and not because they object to its 
theory of conversion, as inconsistent with Arminianism. Our 
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views, it seems, are too Calvinistic fur our Methodist critics, and, 
in the estimation of our Presbyterian critics, too anti-Calvinistic 
for the approval of any ‘evangelical church’. We glory in the 
position ; for, as we have long believed, we hold the principle 
which, sooner or later, will effect a reconciliation between Armin- 
ians and Calvinists. However partisans, or angry sectarians, 
may, for the nonce, favor us with their sharp-shooting, the time 
will come, as we believe, when the principle in question will 
gather to itself all that is true, and grand, and glorious in Cal- 
vinism on the one hand, and in Arminianism on the other, and 
mould it all into one harmonious scheme of doctrine, to the infinite 
glory of God and the ineffable peace of His Church. As we 
have said in the article, which has called forth the cross-firing of 
our critics, ‘ the day has already dawned’ on our mind, ‘in which 
it may be truly said, We are all Calvinists ; we are all Arminians’. 
In other words, in which all differences of opinion arising out of a 
false metaphysics, a false ‘logic in theology’, a jargon of words, 
and incalculable verbal distractions, shall pass away, and the 
full-orbed, harmonious truth of God shall, like a cloudless sun, 
illuminate the minds of all His children. If all this be a dream, 
it is one which has been the slow growth of long years of severe 
toil, in the patient, protracted, and conscientious search after 
truth. It is certainly to us, far more like a dawn than a dream, 
for it shines upon our mind with a splendor so clear, so steady, 
and apparently so inextinguishable, that we cannot doubt that it 
is a vaticination of truth. The day may be long, and the 
glorious consummation distant; but that come it will, we as 
firmly believe as we do in the triumph of truth over error, or of 
the powers of light over the powers of darkness. 

It is more probable, we think, that our theory of conversion 
will be adopted by Presbyterians, than that it wiil be repudiated 
by Methodists. We know several Presbyterians, including at 
least one learned Doctor of Divinity in high repute with his 
denomination, who, after a careful study of our Theodicy, have 
confessed themselves unable to detect any flaw whatever in our 
theory of conversion. But, then, they studied that theory, not 
as it appears to critics who have never read it, and never intended 
to read it, (we have been favored with many such critics,) but 
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as appears in our work itself. They have there studied it, in the 
light of our analysis of the intellectual powers, of our definition 
of the seat of holiness inthe will, which shows the relation of 
holiness to all external power whatever, and the impossibility of 
its production in us without the co-operation of our own wills ; and, 
having studied it thus, they confess they have been utterly un- 
able to find any flaw in our theory of conversion. The argu- 
ments, moreover, both from reason and revelation, by which 
this theory is supported, have appeared to them free from every 
fallacy or flaw; so that they have had not one word to say 
against it. One such instance, we insist, is entitled to more weight 
in our favor, than ten thousand objections from those who have 
never read our Theodicy. Our critics of this class have been 
numerous ; but are they to be counted or weighed? If weighed, 
they are lighter than the small dust of the balance, or the chaff 
of the summer threshing-floor. We therefore give as one and 
all, to the four winds of heaven; and rely, as we have a right 
to ih on the opinions of those who first read, examine, weigh, 
and then decide. Hence it is, that we think it more probable 
that our theory of conversion will, sooner or later, be received 
by Presbyterians themselves, than that it will be rejected by Metho- 
dists. It is just because we believe in the ultimate triumph of 
truth, despite all the prejudices, passions, and misformed creeds 
of men, that we anticipate the day, or time, in which Calvinism 
shall lay aside its hideous mask of metaphysics, which has so 
long filled the minds of men with horror, and slough its errors ; 
in which Arminianism shall be delivered from all its ‘s.. .iows 
and inconsistencies’; and both systems, like two pictures of the 
same scene in the stereoscope, shall unite in one full, rounded, 
and complete system of God’s eternal truth. We cannot doubt 
that the thing which, after the search of a long and laborious 
life, (more painful and protracted than the fabled search of Isis 
for the mangled body of Osiris,) has happened in our own mind, 
will also happen in the mind of others, who shall, in like manner, 
prosecute the search after truth. In that blessed day, or time, 
‘ All will be Calvinists, and all Arminians’. Or, more properly 
speaking, there will then be neither Calvinists, nor Arminians ; 
but all will be one in the system of God’s truth. The Arminians 
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now see with the right eye, and the Calvinists with the left, (our 
Presbyterian brethren can easily transpose the eyes,) only partial 
views of truth; but then, all seeing with both eyes, the two 
partial views shall unite in one, and form a perfect counterpart of 
the system of the moral world as constituted and governed by 
the almighty Father of Lights.’ 

It was to have been expected, of course, that, when we gave 
our independent thoughts to the world, we should be assailed by 
a swarm of critics, both Calvinistic and Arminian. Woe be to 
the critic who, when he sends forth his criticisms, stands in awe 
of critics; or seeks the honor which cometh from man, more 
than that which cometh from God. If our Methodist friends, 
however, had only studied the great theme of our late article 
on election and predestination half as closely, and patiently, 
and long as we have done, it would have saved them, as it 
appears to us, from some very serious oversights and blunders. 
As it is, most of them seem to have gone off half-cocked, only 
after having taken a very hasty aim, All this was perfectly 
natural. We must, and do, }xpect such criticisms, when we en- 
deavor to help men out of the old ruts in which they have so 
long moved without effort, and tax their brains, or disturb their 
peace, with ideas to which they have not been accustomed, at 
least in the writings of their friends; or when, in the interests 
of truth, we strive to wrench from them any of the stereotyped 
phrases of party, on which they have been so long used to move 
as crutches to their mind. We are very sorry for the pain we 
have caused them. But this pain, as it seems to us, was as 
necessary as it was natural. We have only wished to take them 
out of their ruts, in order to plant them on the high ground of 
truth, in order that they may there ‘see light in God’s light’; 
and to remove their crutches, in order that they may Jearn to walk 
alone in the free explorations of the fields of thought. With 


This is not all talk, or a hastily formed opinion. On the contrary, since 
our Theodicy was published, some twenty-two years, we have been work- 
ing on a still more extensive, and exhaustive exposition of the system of 
the spiritual universe. This will form the positive side of our theology, as 
our Theodicy forms its negative side: and will be called, unless we should 
change its title,‘ The Christian Cosmos: or System of the Spiritual Universe’. 
It is considerably larger than our 7’heodicy ; and has been written over three 
times with our own hand, It is now very nearly ready for the press. 
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this humble apology for the trouble we have given our friends, 
we shall proceed to notice some of their criticisms. 

Our old friend Dr. Granbery —God bless him!—has come 
out against us. He is very courteous and kind —he is always 
so —and opens his fire with these words: ‘I have never read a 
clearer or more powerful paper against the Calvinistie dogma 
of predestination than the first article in the Southern Review 
of July’. Again, he says, ‘I admire the bold, strong, earnest 
manner in which this truly great thinker vindicates what he be- 
lieves with all his heart to be the truth. The Calvinists have 
no right to find fault with the temper of the article, for it 
is fair, courteous, and kind; and if they can refute its logic, let 
them do so. Dr. Bledsoe can say, “I believe; therefore have I 
spoken ” .’ 

Our old friend has also said: ‘We owe Dr. Bledsoe a debt of 
gratitude for the luminous, complete, and overwhelming argu- 
ments with which he has assailed the theological dogma of un- 
conditional election and the philosophical theory of moral necessity. 
He has no equal in this respect. His Review is worthy of the 
most extensive patronage’. But yet, after all, he has somewhat 
to say against Dr. Bledsoe. Very well; this is all right; we 
are willing to take blows as well as to give them; and we are 
far more willing to have our errors corrected, than we are to cor- 
rect those of others. But, in the first place, let us look at these 
corrections of our old friend, and magnanimous foe, and see if 
they themselves do not need some little correction. 

Our article, says Dr. Granbery, ‘concedes that God elects 
some to everlasting life, and not others’. This must have been 
a careless expression ; for Dr. Granbery knows, as well as we do, 
that this is no concession to our Calvinistie brethren. Arminian 
writers, no Jess than Calvinistic, assert, as clearly as St. Paul 
himself does, ‘that God elects some to everlasting life, and not 
others’. They only differ as to the ground of the election of 
‘some to everlasting life’, and not as to the fact itself. Thus, 
says Dr. Wilbur Fisk, in his Calvinistie Controversy, the Calvin- 
ists hold that ‘Those of mankind that are predestinated unto 
life, God, before the foundation of the world, has chosen in Christ, 
unto everlasting life, without any foresight of faith and good 
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works, ['The italics are his.] Others, and this is our doctrine, 
hold that “ God did decree from the beginning to elect, or choose 
in Christ, all that should believe unto salvation”, &e. Both 
sides hold, then, that God did, from the beginning, ‘elect some unto 
everlasting life, and not others’. The difference is, that the one 
considers this eternal election ‘of some’ to be unconditional, and 
the other regards it as conditional : the one, ‘ without any foresight 
of faith and good works’; the other, with a foresight of faith and 
good works. We assert, indeed, as strenuously as the Calvinists, 
that God does, in fact, ‘elect some to everlasting life, and not 
others’. We have noticed this; because the very gravamen of 
the charge against us is, that we have made fatal concessions to 
our Calvinistic brethren. The above is certainly not one. Dr. 
G. does not urge it as such; he has only used language without 
due caution; one of the most serious defects of most meta-~ 
physical writers. 

‘There is one part of the article’, says Dr. G., ‘ which Calvin- 
ists will applaud, and Arminians condemn’. Again, in relation 
to another of our statements, he says, ‘ this will be read with as- 
tonishment by Methodists’. All this is very alarming. But we 
beg Dr. Granbery to consider, that the question is, not what will 
receive applause, or incur censure and create astonishment, but 
simply and solely, WHAT IS TRUE. Applause is very sweet, and 
censure is extremely bitter; but it is for that very reason that 
the thinker, while engaged in the holy act of thinking, should 
keep them out of his mind as temptations of the devil. That 
holy man of God, the Rev. Edward Payson, complained that, in 
writing for the press or the pulpit, he was sadly troubled, at 
times, with thoughts as to what people might think or say. But 
though we can make no pretensions to the saintly character of a 
Payson, this has never been one of our temptations; because, 
perhaps, our habits of thinking, having been formed by the study 
of mathematics, admit of only one formula: —‘ Let us see — 
how is this?’ —and such is the concentration of all our powers 
on the subject before us, that absolutely no thought of the exist- 
ence of other people enters into our mind, much less poor, dis- 
tracting thoughts about what they may be pleased to think, or 
feel, or say. We rejoice, it is true, if the applause of other men, 
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especially of adversaries, happens to follow ; but then this has had 
no more to do with the formation of our opinions, than a shadow 
has had to do with the creation of a substance. We wonder, if Dr. 
Granbery did not think of the applause of Methodists, when 
he came out against our Calvinism. Why else ,has the thought 
of their applause, and their astonishment, entered into his lan- 
guage with respect to our article? Be that as it may, ‘ What is 
writ, is writ’, and must stand until some mightier champion than 
Professor Granbery enters the lists against us. 

In the meantime, we hope and believe that, after the first 
shock is over, and our astonished Methodist friends have 
maturely considered our positions, they will then be astonished 
at their former astonishment. And while we entertain this hope 
for ourselves, we entertain a fear for our astonished brother 
Granbery ; though he be a distinguished Professor in Vanderbilt 
University. We fear that, before we are done with his paper, 
Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, and Baptists will all 
be astonished at some cf the exhibitions of his prowess in 
debate. 

Here is his first charge against Dr. Bledsoe, ‘ He is a thorough 
Calvinist in respect to the perseverance of the elect’. This is 
the position which, says Professor Granbery, ‘ Calvinists will ap- 
plaud, and Arminians will condemn’. But the statement, that 
we are thorough Calvinists in respect to the perseverance of the 
elect, is almost as far from the truth, as the east is from the west. 
- We agree with our Calvinist brethren, simply and solely in re- 
gard to the fact of the perseverance of the elect ; in regard to its 
ground, reason, or cause, which is the main matter, we are as 
diametrically opposed to them as free-will is to necessity ; or as 
our Theodicy is to the theology of Calvin, or Edwards. Accord- 
ing to their view, the elect persevere because they are held in 
their course by ‘the irresistible grace of God’, so that it is im- 
possible for them to fall, or be lost. According to us, the elect. 
persevere in fact, only because, in the exercise of their own free- 
wills, they co-operate with the grace of God; and it is, therefore, 
possible for them, at any time, to fall. Their scheme of perse- 
verance, as we have written two works to show,' annihilates the 


1 Our Examination of Edwards on the Will, and our Theodicy 
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free-agency and responsibility of man; our scheme, on the con- 
trary, preserves intact those great features and interests of the 
moral world. The bare fact of perseverance is one thing; and 
the ground, reason, or cause of perseverance is quite another. 
With regard to the bare fact, we are happy to be able to agree 
with our Presbyterian brethren; but yet, at bottom, are we so 
far from agreeing with them, ‘in respect to the perseverance of 
the elect’, that our views are fundamentally and diametrically 
opposed to theirs. The difference between our views is, in fact, 
so great and so fundamental, that it affects the whole constitu- 
tion of the moral universe. ‘Their scheme of perseverance is, as we 
have seen, part and parcel of the dogma of a ‘divine fate’, 


which rules over all things, not even excepting the volitions of 


men, angels, and devils; a dogma which we have so strenuously 
labored to shatter in our T’heodicy; ours is, on the contrary, part 
and parcel of the diametrically opposite theory of the universe. 
How, then, has it been possible for Professor Granbery to assert, 
as he has done, that we are ‘thorough Calvinists in respect to the 
perseverance of the elect’? We beg him to consider, that be- 
cause two lines agree in one point, it does not follow that they 
thoroughly agree, or that they coincide. The east and the west 
have one point, nay one line, in common; yet are they dia- 
metrically opposite to one another. But not more so, than 
are the Calvinist scheme of ‘the perseverance of the elect’ and 
ours. 

Having deceived himself, first by his broad statements, and 
then by his loose logic, Professor Granbery asks the three fol- 
lowing questions, which may be very easily answered: 1. 
‘How then can he maintain the impossibility of falling from 
grace?’ We have never maintained any such thing. On the 
contrary, we have always insisted, and still insist, that it is pos- 
sible for the elect to fall from grace. We have only asserted the 
fact that they do not so fall. It will be time enough, we think, 
to show how we can maintain a thing, when it is shown that we 
have maintained it. The truth seems to be, that the two ideas 
of ‘the perseverance of the elect’, and ‘the impossibility of fall- 
ing from grace’, have been so long associated in the mind of 
Professor Granbery, that he has been unable to dissociate them; a 
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kind of bondage by which many minds are enslaved. These 
ideas are associated in the Calvinistic scheme, for which we are 
not responsible; they are utterly dissociated, severed, and sep- 
arated in our scheme, for which alone we are responsible. Alas! 
how many minds are enslaved by the association of ideas! 

2. ‘Why may not a man who repents to-day, harden his heart 
ten years hence?’ We have never said he may not; and we are 
not bound to vindicate any position which we have not assumed. 
This is a question for our Calvinistic brethren, and not for us. 

3. ‘God cannot convert men without their free concurrence : 
[so we have long maintained]: can he keep them from falling 
unless they continue to co-operate with his grace?’ No, by no 
means ; the elect persevere, from beginning to end, because, from 
beginning to end, ‘they continue to co-operate with his grace’. 
They are converted, and kept from falling, not by one will, but 
by two; namely, the will of God operating in the soul, and the 
will of man co-operating with His grace. This is our view of 
conversion, and,also of the perseverance of the elect; and if any 
word in our writings can be produced, which is inconsistent with 
it, we are ready to blot it from existence. Produce the word, 
then, Professor Granbery, and we will redeem our pledge. But 
in our humble opinion, the longer you search for such a word, 
the more will you appreciate the caution, and the pains, which 
we have taken in order to produce a philosophy of Methodism, 
that is consistent with itself. ‘The consistency of any philosophy 
in itself’, says the Master of Wisdom, ‘is that which giveth it 
light and credence’. We wish our philosophy to be tried by 
this test. 

After another quotation from our article, Professor G. pro- 
ceeds to give ‘The Arminian or Methodist answer ’ to the follow- 
ing question, with which the extract concludes, ‘If God had, 
indeed, elected any to eternal life, who he foresaw would “ fall 
from grace”, and finally perish, is it not evident that he would 
have made a great mistake?’ ‘The Methodist answer to this 
question’, as given hy Professor G., we need not notice; because 
it is, in our opinion, substantially correct in almost, if not quite, 
every particular. We are happy to agree with him. Especially 
are we most happy to agree with him in regard to one statement ; 
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for it is exactly to our purpose, and will just absolutely take all 
the wind out of his sails. Here it is: 

‘God does not elect or decree that they shall be actually saved 
in heaven who, he foresees, will fall’. This, according to Pro- 
fessor G. himself, is part and parcel of ‘the Arminian or Metho- 
dist answer’ to the above question. But if God does not elect 
to eternal life in heaven those ‘ who, he foresees, will fall’, does it 
not follow, as clearly as day follows the night, that he only elects 
those to eternal life who, he foresees, will not fall, but persevere 
to the end? Now, this is exactly our ground; and it is all we 
need — absolutely all —in order to brush into utter oblivion all 
the criticisms of our adversaries in relation to our views of ‘the 
perseverance of the elect’. For if God elects those, and those 
only, who, he foresees, ‘ will persevere’, is it not as clear as the 
sun in the heavens, that the perseverance of the elect is ‘ con- 
tained in the very ground or reason of their election’? If we 
should say, that God only elects those ‘who, he foresees, will 
persevere ’, and yet deny the perseverance of the*elect, would we 
not be guilty of a self-contradiction so gross and so glaring, that 
it might well fill all Methodists, Episcopalians, Presbyterians, 
and Baptists, nay, the whole world of rational creatures, with 
astonishment? But this we have not done. We have left this 
logical feat, on the contrary, for the performance of our adversary, 
the learned Professor of Practical Theology in Vanderbilt Uni- 
versity. 

We have asserted in our former article, and still assert in this, 
that ‘we believe in the perseverance of the elect’. In order to 
bring discredit on this position, Professor Granbery arrays 
against us ‘the Methodist platform’, as he calls it, in regard to 
the perseverance of ‘the saints’. Are ‘the elect’, then, and ‘ the 
saints’, one and the same? Professor G. himself distinguishes 
between them. God does ‘not elect’, says he, ‘that they shall 
be actually saved in heaven who, he foresees, will fall’. Then he 
elects those who, he foresees, will not fall, but persevere. But as 
‘the elect’ do not fall, but persevere, while ‘the saints’ do, in 
many cases, fall from grace, and perish ; it is perfectly evident, 
that ‘the elect’ is a different class from ‘the saints’. Yet, in 
spite of this his own position, he treats our proposition respecting 
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the perseverance of the elect as if it were identical with the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of the perseverance of the saints. In regard to 
the perseverance of the saints, we have not said one word; on 
the contrary, we have confined our own agreement with the 
Calvinists, as far as it goes, exclusively to the perseverance of 
the elect. We have uniformly been at the utmost pains to do so, 
We have been both careful in thought, and precise in the use of 
language. Hence, ‘the Methodist platform’, set forth by Pro- 
fessor G., in relation to the perseverance of ‘ the saints’, does not 
even touch our position, much less overthrow it. Indeed, we 
agree with his ‘Methodist platform’ respecting the perseverance 
of ‘the saints’; but we still contend for the perseverance of ‘the 
elect’. We know, indeed, as clearly and as absolutely as we 
know any proposition in Euclid, that ‘the elect’ do persevere to 
the end; because the elect of God are those who, he foresees, will 
so persevere. We here repeat again, that the perseverance of the 
elect, is ‘contained in the very ground of their election’. This 
last expression, which occurs in our former article, ought to 
have shown our meaning to Professor Granbery, and saved him 
from the confusion of thought and language into which he has 
fallen. 

Indeed, he seems more than half conscious that he is in a fog 
for, after he has completed his ‘ Arminian or Methodist answer 
to our position, he continues: ‘This is the Methodist platform. 
Can it be that I misinterpret Dr. Bledsoe in supposing that it 
differs widely and irreconcilably from the ground he occupies ? 
[ Yes, inefact, he does misinterpret Dr. Bledsoe most miserably ; 
for his platform relates to the perseverance of the saints, while 
the ground we occupy relates, solely and exclusively, to the 
perseverance of the elect,— two very different things, Professor G. 
himself being the judge.| Does he only refuse to apply the 
term elect, to those who do not persevere to the end? [Yes, this 
is precisely what he does do; and this is, also, precisely what Dr. 
Granbery has done.] Or does he teach “once in grace always 
in grace”? [If Professor G. had only consulted our carefully 
chosen language, he would. not have discovered the least sign of 
any such teaching in our article.] If the former hypothesis be 
true, there may be a verbal, but there is not a real, difference, 
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between his article and “our present existing and established 
standards of doctrine”.’? Now, as we have already seen, the 
former hypothesis is true. That is to say, we have, as well as 
Dr. G. himself, refused ‘to apply the term elect to those who do 
not persevere to the end’. Hence, after all this outcry, we are, 
according to the decision of Professor G. himself, at one with our 
‘established standards of doctrine’. He sees only ‘a verbal’, 
but no real, difference ; and that arises, as we believe, from his 
own confusion or inattention of mind, rather than from any want 
of precision in our use of language. 

It was in relation to the above passage, that a very intelligent 
friend of Dr. Granbery remarked, ‘he has left a very large hole 
to creep out at’. All Vanderbilt might, indeed, easily creep 
through such a hole, without touching side, edge, or bottom. 
We admire the wisdom of our old friend, who, like a skilful 
general, has made such an admirable provision for a safe retreat, 
in case of an emergency. 

But there are several reasons, as it seems to us, which render 
it truly wonderful, that, instead of sticking to the true hypothesis 
with respect to our position, Professor Granbery has made us 
teach, ‘once in grace always in grace’. 1. Professor G. has 
given us credit for being clear, strong, bold, and earnest in the 
expression of our real opinions. Hence, if we had meant ‘ once 
in grace always in grace’, we should have said so, without the 
least concealment or disguise. But there is not one word of the 
kind in our whole article. 

2. The position ‘once in grace always in grace’, ig at war 
with our whole philosophy of religion. Hence, as it seems to 
us, this position should not have been imputed to us, without 
some very clear warrant from the language of our article. 
Especially since it places us in open and violent opposition to 
‘our present existing and established standards of doctrine’, 
instead of in conformity with them, as the true hypothesis does. 
This course seems the more strange and unaccountable to us ; 
because our old friend is not a hunter of heresies, or the smeller 
out of such things in the theological productions of his friends, 

3. If, instead of indulging in conjecture, he had wished to 
know the truth in this matter, he might have found it very 
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clearly stated in our Theodicy (p. 330). We there say: ‘We 
cannot suppose that God elected any one because he foresaw his 
good works, so as to make his election depend upon them, instead 
of making them to depend upon election. This does not prevent 
an individual, however, from having been elected, because God 
foresaw from all eternity that the influences attending upon his 
election would, by his co-operation therewith, be rendered effectual 
to his salvation. This is the principle on which we believe the 
election of individuals to eternal life to proceed. Accordingly, we 
suppose that God never selected, or determined to save, any one who 
he foresaw would not yield to the influences of his grace, provided 
they should be given. And we also suppose that such is the over- 
flowing goodness of God, that all were elected by him, and had 
their names written in the book of life, who he foresaw would 
yield to the influences of his grace, and, by their co-operation 
therewith, “ make their calling and election sure”.’ That is to 
say, those who he foresaw would persevere to the end ; for there 
is no other possible way ‘to make their calling and election sure’, 
but to persevere to the close of life. How could language more 
clearly teach, that God elected those who, he foresaw, would 
persevere to the end? Conversion, as Dr. G. truly says, does 
not make one’s ‘ calling and election sure’; nor does continuance, 
for a time only, in the good fight, effect that sublime aim. 
Nothing short of perseverance to the end, can make one’s ‘calling 
and election sure’. In other words, those who fall, and perish 
forever, do not make their ‘calling and election sure’, do not 
‘work out their own salvation’. ; 

4, Yet, in spite of all the above reasons and considerations, 
Professor G. makes us teach the doctrine,— ‘once in grace always 
in grace’, ‘The former hypothesis’ would make our views all 
right, all in conformity with our ‘standards of doctrine’; but this 
makes them all wrong, all utterly inconsistent with ‘the Metho- 
dist platform’. Why, then, has he rejected ‘the former hypo- 
thesis’, and adopted the latter? Let us see; and mark well the 
steps by which he convicts us of heresy. 

He says, ‘If the former hypothesis be true’, then all is right. 
‘IT understand him, however, to teach that no converted person 
ever did or will fall finally from grace and perish ; and my com- 
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ments are based on this construction of his language’. Very 
well; he may understand us so, if he will ; but that does not make 
it so. It is perfectly certain, that we have not said any such 
thing about a ‘converted person’, but only about an ‘elect’ per- 
son. Let us see, however, why Dr. Granbery will understand 
us to teach, that ‘no converted person ever did or will fall from 
grace’. This marvellous understanding is based on his construc- 
tion of our words, which are as follows: 

‘If God elected only those who he foresaw would obey and 
live, their perseverance is contained in the very ground of their 
election’. Whose perseverance? Why, the perseverance of the 
elect, and not the perseverance of ‘the saints’, or ‘ converted 
persons’. This is what we have said ; and it needs no construc- 
tion, nor misconstruction either, to make the meaning of our 
carefully chosen words plainer than it is. But Professor Gran- 
bery construes. Let us see his construction. Here it is: 

‘The words “would obey” are equivocal. [He omits the 
word live.] “Would obey” to the close of life, does he 
mean? [Yes]. Why does he take obedience as the alter- 
native to disobedience so absolutely as to exclude the case 
of a beginning to obey, of running, well for a season, and 
then desisting? How does a man’s’ choice this day ,to obey 
necessarily carry with it the same choice every following day? 
Having resisted for a time and then yielded, may he not here- 
after in the exercise of the same freedom resist?’ We cannot 
answer, ‘why’ he has done this thing; for the simple reason 
that he has not done it at all. Nor can we tell, “How does a 
man’s choice this day to obey necessarily carry with it the same 
clioice every following day’; because, in our humble opinion, as 
well as in that of the learned Professor, the thing is no how at 
all. On the contrary, the doctrine here so strangely put into 
our mouth, is utterly at war with all the teachings of our life. 
Professor G. ought to have thought twice, before he ventured to 
ask such questions. 

‘The words “ would obey ”,’ says the learned Professor, ‘ are 
equivocal. Would obey to the end of life, does he mean?’ 
Yes, we reply, that is precisely what he does mean. Would 
‘ obey and live’ does mean, not that ‘the elect’ would obey only 
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for a while, and then fall away, and drop into hell with the non- 
elect forever, but that ‘the elect’ would obey to the end, and live 
forever. How could it possibly mean otherwise, in the mouth 
of one who teaches ‘ the perseverance of the elect’? Again, if 
the expression does not mean ‘ obey to the close of life’, or per- 
severance, then it would have been glaringly absurd in the 
writer to say, as he does, that the perseverance of the elect is 
‘contained in the very ground of their election’. In other 
words, if ‘would obey and live’ for a while only, be the ground 
of election, then that ground does not ‘ contain the perseverance of 
the elect’. But that ground does contain the perseverance of 
the elect, because, as Professor G. himself admits, ‘God does not 
elect or decree that they, [or those,] shall be actually saved in 
heaven who, he foresees, will fall’, but only those who will ‘ obey 
to the close of life’. 

We are happy, very happy, that Professor Granbery agrees 
with us, as to the ground of election. But having asserted, as 
we ourselves do, that God elects only those who, he foresees, will 
not fall, but persevere to the close of life, we cannot but wonder, 
with an exceedingly great wonder, that he should have denied 
the perseverance of the elect. We have, for more than twenty 
years, agreed with our Calvinist brethren, that the elect wil/ per- 
severe to the close of this life, and then live forever. Shall we, 
like Professor Granbery, hold the premise, and yet refuse to 
draw the inevitable conclusion? Shall we assert, with Dr. Fisk, 
that ‘God did decree, from the beginning, to elect, or choose in 
Christ, all that should believe unto salvation’; and yet reject the 
inference, as clear as the sun, that the elect will ‘believe unto 
salvation’, or persevere to the end? Shall we, in one word, 
stand in such abject awe of a Calvinistic phrase — the persever- 
ance of the elect — that we dare not use our reason, or look truth 
in the face? No, we wish, on the contrary, to wipe this reproach 
from our Arminian and Methodist logic. We wish to couch our 
champions, for this cataract in the eye of their logic, and enable 
them to see, in spite of the affrightful spectre of Calvinism. They 
may, if they please, raise the ery of Calvinism at our heels, as 
some of them have done; but we have looked Calvinism in the 
face too long, and grown too familiar with its real mysteries, to 
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be frightened by such cries. Others may do as they please ; but 
as for ourselves, we will ‘call a spade a spade’, if we die for it. 
We will say, that ‘perseverance, is perseverance’, even if this 
should bring down all Vanderbilt upon our bones. Or, in other 
words, if God elects only those who, he foresees, will persevere ; 
then we shall contend, that the elect do persevere ; though all 
the tongues of men, and of devils too, should raise the cry of 
heresy at our heels. We had infinitely rather be right with our 
Presbyterian foes, than wrong with our Methodist friends. 

A few words more, and we have, at least for the present, done 
with our old friend, Professor Granbery. ‘Dr. Bledsoe’, says 
he, ‘in a paragraph from which I shall quote, seems to teach 
that God withholds “ preventing grace”, the grace essential to 
conversion, from all who he foresees would fall. I say seems, for 
this view is inconsistent with other parts of the article’. This 
caution was wise: he only says ‘ seems’. Now, the reason why 
this seems to Professor Granbery, is easily explained. We have 
only said, that God may, in merey, withhold his preventing grace 
from some, not all; and yet he makes us say, that he withholds it 
from all! We say, he may not give it to all; but does it follow 
from this, that he withholds it from al/? Is his not giving it to all, 
equivalent to his refusing it to all? His written word, for ex- 
ample, is not given to all, but yet it is not withheld from all. 
It is given to some ; and, from some, it is withheld. This is our 
position in regard to ‘ preventing grace’. We have expressly said, 
‘Why, then, may not God, in some cases, withhold even the glorious 
gift of his Spirit in mercy, as well as bestow it in others?’ Here, 
again, has our learned antagonist failed to notice the precision with 
which we have used language, and thereby introduced a muddle 
into our views. We have only said, that God does not give his 
‘preventing grace, the grace essential to conversion’, in all cases 
in which he foresees it will be rejected, and, instead of doing any 
good, only ‘enhance the guilt and condemnation of the sinner’ ; 
and Dr. Granbery construes this into the proposition, that he 
withholds it in all such cases. Although God does not give his 
¢ preventing grace’ in all such cases; yet we believe he does 
give it in many such cases; because such is the teaching of his 
word. If any one asks, why he gives his ‘ preventing grace, the 
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grace essential to conversion’, when he sees it will not convert 
the sinner? we are not entirely at a loss for an answer, or at least 
for a plausible conjecture. He may give it, for aught we know, 
and we believe he does, though he sees it will be despised and 
rejected, in order to demonstrate the malignity of sin, and cause 
the universe to stand in awe of its deadening, destroying, and 
soul-damning influences. But, however this may be, we believe, 
on the authority of the word of God, the fact, which Professor 
G. makes us deny. 

We cannot believe, however, that it is given in those cases, in 
which God sees it ‘will do no good, but only increase the guilt 
and condemnation of the sinner’. Is this a heresy? If so, we 
can only stand by this article of our faith in the wisdom and 
goodness of God, and abide the judgment of the Church. If 
guilty, we do not refuse to be condemned. 

There is another instance, also, in which Dr. G. has paid too 
little attention to the language used, by us. We have said, 
and still say, that ‘we agree with them [the Calvinists] in the 
opinion that the grace of God is not given to all men with a view 
to their salvation’. Indeed, we believe it is given to no man, 
with such a view, by whom, as God foresees, it will be despised 
and rejected. We cannot believe, that the ever-blessed God ever 
works, with any view or design, which he infallibly foresees will 
fail, or come to naught. We have reflected more upon the idea 
of God, than upon any other subject under the sun; and this is 
the conclusion to which we have been constrained to come. But 
we have not dogmatised in regard to this article of our faith ; 
we have only expressed our belief that, in relation to this point, 
our Presbyterian brethren are in the right. As we have said in 
our former article, ‘God bestows his restraining grace, no doubt, 
for many purposes, beside the salvation of souls’. But why 
should he bestow it, for this purpose, in case he should see it 
would ‘do no good, but only enhance the guilt and condemnation 
of the sinner’? Does God make any mistakes? Does he 
cherish any views, or designs, which he sees cannot be effected ? 
We answer this question in the negative. Our answer may be 
Calvinistic. But we ask, Is it not true? We believe it is; and, 
therefore, we here repeat our former question, ‘ Although “ God 
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is love”, why should he go about to convert particular souls, [or 
labor with this view] when and where he sees his labor would be 
worse than in vain? We cannot see’. If Professor Granbery 
can see, we have no objection; but, then, we must regret that 
instead of opening our eyes and enabling us to see also, he has 
treated us to such a tissue of oversights, incoherencies, and self- 
contradictions. 

He quotes our own words against us: ‘God does all that is 
possible to infinite wisdom, and goodness, and power, for the 
conversion and salvation of sinners’, &ec., &e. But is it possible, 
we ask, for even infinite wisdom, and goodness, and power to do 
anything for the conversion of sinners, or even for their good, 
by the bestowal of his grace in those cases in which he sees it 
‘will do no good, but only enhance their guilt and condemnation’ ? 
If he sees that his labor ‘ will do no good’, but only harm, were 
it not, we fearlessly ask, his highest wisdom and goodness to 
desist therefrom? Poor, weak, imperfect man may, and often 
does, labor to do good, when his blind labors only do harm ; 
but not so with the ever-blessed God. Others may think as 
they please; but, for our part, we cannot entertain such low, 
mean, anthropomorphie views of the great God of heaven and 
earth. Nothing ‘could have been done to his vineyard, that [he] 
has not done in it’; that is, nothing — absolutely nothing — that 
could possibly be for its good ; but does this include anything, 
that would have been worse than nothing? that would have 
‘done no good, but harm only’? May he not do all that is for 
the good of his vineyard; and yet not do anything that would 
only make its wild grapes worse? If Professor Granbery had 
only looked a little more deeply into this subject, we believe he 
would not have seen, as he has done, any inconsistency between 
the case of the vineyard, as interpreted by us, and the position 
that God does, in some cases, withhold the gracious influences of 
his Spirit. In some cases, he withholds that influence in mercy, 
as in others he bestows it in mercy ; but in all cases, he works 
for the good of his vineyard,— his whole vineyard. 

Dr. Granbery concludes his paper with the words, (which 
we have already quoted): ‘We owe Dr. Bledsoe a debt of 
gratitude for the luminous, complete, and overwhelming argu- 
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ments with which he has assailed the theological dogma of un- 
conditional election and the philosophical theory of moral necessity. 
He has no equal in this respect’. We have certainly devoted 
fifteen of the best years of our life to an Examination of 
Edwards on the Wiil, and twenty more to the production of our 
Theodicy ; in both of which we have assailed ‘ the philosophical 
theory of moral necessity’. How humiliating is it, then, that 
Professor Granbery, and some other Methodist critics, should 
have paid so little attention to our words! that they should, 
from sheer haste or carelessness, have misunderstood us so griev- 
ously!! and that they should have endeavored, in direct opposi- 
tion to the teachings of our whole life, to fasten upon us conclu- 
sions which we have never expressed, and which we have never, 
for one moment, dreamed of entertaining!!! In the very 
sentence, which follows the above exalted eulogy, he says of Dr. 
Bledsoe, ‘ He seems to limit man’s liability to so sin as to perish 
to the period before conversion’. If this seems so to him, it is 
only because he has himself committed several very grievous 
mistakes. 1. Because, in utter forgetfulness of his own dis- 
tinction, he has confounded ‘ the perseverance of the elect’ with 
‘the perseverance of the saints’, or ‘converted persons’. 2. 
Because he has failed to notice the difference between the pro- 
position, that the elect will, in fact, persevere, and the widely 
different proposition, that it is impossible for them to fall. Even 
so cautious and great a thinker as Bishop Butler, who believes that 
the redeemed in heaven will never fall, still entertains the opinion 
that they are ‘ peccable’, or liable to fall. He sees no impossibility 
in the case; though he firmly believes they will, in fact, never 
fall. We have long agreed with Bishop Butler in this view ; and 
hence, we were filled with amazement when Professor Granbery 
attributed to us the idea, that it is impossible for the elect to fall 
while here upon earth. Still greater was our astonishment, when 
he attributed to us the belief, as we have just seen, that man’s 
‘liability to so sin as to perish’ is limited ‘to the period before 
his conversion’! By such oversights, or mistakes, any man may 
be made to teach anything ; and that, too, in direct opposition to 
all the former teachings of his life. 

Having made us teach the false doctrine, that man is never 
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liable, after his conversion, ‘ to so sin as to perish’, the learned Pro- 
fessor adds: ‘In this respect he is in antagonism with our Church’- 
We wish Professor Granbery all the success in the world; and 
we do hope, that when he gets seated in his high Professorial Chair 
in Vanderbilt University, he will show himself better qualified 
to teach boys, than he appears, from the paper before us, to en- 
lighten and instruct men. 

‘In this respect [7. e. in denying the possibility of falling from 
grace | he is in antagonism with our Church. “ Sufficient to have 
stood, though free to fall”, says Milton, of the angels during their 
probation: “ Sufficient through grace to stand, but free to fall”, is 
Methodist doctrine touching the saints on earth’. ‘This is the 
unkindest cut of all’. Why, most excellent critic! have not the 
words of Milton been the burden of our song for more than thirty 
years? Have they not been the one text for all ‘the luminous, 
complete, and overwhelming arguments’, and discussions, with 
which we have assailed the Calvinistic scheme of necessity? Yet 
here, most wonderful to say, these words are seriously and 
solemnly quoted against us, just as if we ourselves were deeply 
implicated in that scheme, and consequently at war with ‘our 
Church’! What signifies it, that ‘we have had no equal’ in 
battering down the scheme of necessity, and in building upon the 
doctrine of free-agency, if, after all, we still have to learn the very 
first lesson, nay, the bare text of the very first lesson, in regard 
to those difficult themes, from the young Professor in Vanderbilt 
University? Why, in one breath, he makes us the unequalled 
champion of free-will, and, in the very next, he makes us the 
dupe of the opposite doctrine of necessity ; and that, too, in spite 
of all our ‘luminous, complete, and overwhelming arguments ’ 
against it! Who could have believed it? O, most noble critic, 
would you convince us, that we have only been dreaming all our 
life, and that, despite all our fond dreams, we are in ‘ antagonism 
with our Church’, in regard to the doctrine of free-agency? Better 
tie a mill-stone about our neck, and cast us into the deep, deep 
sea. Would you convince us, and open our poor minds to the 
truth of free-agency, by the hackneyed line of Milton, ‘ Sufficient 
to have stood, though free to fall’, and thereby deliver us from 
the trammels of the very scheme, from which, ‘without an equal’, 
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we have labored to deliver others? You say, ‘we owe Dr. 
Bledsoe a debt of gratitude’, for his labors against the scheme of 
necessity ; and do you now endeavor to pay that debt of gratitude, 
by the attempt to show that you are, after all, the true teacher, 
at whose feet we should take our very first school-boy lesson on 
the subject ?° You must excuse us, then, if we have endeavored 
to increase your debt of gratitude, by treating you to a few ‘lu- 
minous, complete, and overwhelming arguments’ against your 
strange perversions of our carefully and clearly expressed mean- 
ing. 

We are now done with Professor Granbery, at least for the 
present ; and, having disposed of the ablest, the best, and the 
most distinguished (indeed the only distinguished one) of our 
Methodist critics, we need not notice the others. Indeed, we 
have neither the time, nor the space, nor the inclination to make 
them appear so small that a compound microscope would be re- 
quired to see them. They are, in fact, already answered in this 
answer to Dr. G. We can, however, and we do, most freely 
forgive them ; for they know not what they do. If they only 
knew, they would hide their heads under a bushel, (brother 
Riggin and all),and call upon every passer-by to give them a good 
spanking, as an easement to their consciences. But, as it is, they 
hold up their heads just as bravely as a new bonnet. ‘ Where 
ignorance is bliss’, it has been said, ‘’tis folly to be wise’. But 
the bliss of ignorance is one thing, and the bliss of wisdom an- 
other. The one is as fitful and feverish, as the other is calm and 
serene. The one is but the crackling of thorns under a pot; 
the other is the light from above. The bliss of wisdom is ‘a well 
of water springing up unto everlasting life’; the bliss of folly is 
brackish like the waters of Marah, and slakes one’s thirst for the 
moment only. Whosoever drinketh of the first, ‘shall never 
thirst’; but whosoever drinketh of the last, shall have his thirst 
continually increased. Let our critics, then, take warning, and 
show their preference for the bliss of wisdom, by the practice of 
that conscientious care, that patient meditation and prayerful 
attention, without which its pure waters can never be reached or 
tasted. Let them heed the words of the Master of Wisdom,— 
‘to admire nothing and to despise nothing’ — whether it be 
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Methodism or Calvinism; but, in all things, simply seek the 
truth of God, without the bias of fear, favor, or affection. For 
then, and then only, shall they become truly wise and} heroic 
champions of the Truth. 


Art. [X.—Queen Mary. A Drama. By Alfred Tennyson. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 1875. 


Such an intellectual treat as that spread before the public in 
Tennyson’s ‘ Drama of Queen Mary’, is not so common an affair 
now as a few years ago, when there burned in the literary firma- 
ment such stars as Bulwer, Thackeray, Dickens, and Kingsley. 
Since those lights have been extinguished, there has seemed to be 
a void, a darkness that may be felt ; and if new constellations are 
rising in their place, who has yet found heart to recognise and 
name them ? 

The rarity of an article must, of course, enhance its value. 
And well do the reading public seem to appreciate the precious- 
ness of the gift now made them by England’s greatest living 
poet. The demand for Queen Mary at the libraries, the dis- 
cussion of its merits at social gatherings, the appreciative criti- 
cism of our periodical press, all attest the glad welcome given to 
this new and noble contribution to the dramatic literature of the 
age; a department of belles-lettres not too richly stocked with 
contributions, even from England’s sons. 

In this work Tennyson seems to have recovered himself from 
that taint of mysticism, and straining after effect, which bore 
fruit in the obscuration of ideas, affectation of phraseology, and 
stiltedness of style, marring his last Idyl of the Kings. 

Returning from the unreal legends of a remote age, to deal 
with the significant facts of history ; from the shadowy creations 
of a sometimes halting imagination, to deal with actual men and 
breathing women ; Tennyson rises with his theme, and regains his 
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hold upon the heart, which he had well-nigh lost, through the 
haziness and want of naturalness displayed in his later produc- 
tions. As we read Queen Mary, we recognise once more the 
heart that conceived The May Queen, the hand that penned 
Locksley Hall, the pencil that drew The Lotos Eaters. 

Let Fashion rule in her own domain, but let her not rob our 
poets of their truth to nature—that crown of grace, without 
which Poetry herself must sit unthroned. Queen Mary is devoid 
of affectation from beginning to end —a negative virtue, not with- 
out its value in this our day and generation. 

There is a certain power in this drama derivable from the very 
theme itself. The mind is interested so soon as the subject dis- 
cussed arouses, in a lively degree, any emotion, whether that emo- 
tion be of a pleasing or painful character. Let the mind once 
be aroused, and the curiosity be piqued, and the dramatist easily 
holds enchained the attention of his audience, and sways them 
to and fro at pleasure. Can indifference be felt, in any portion 
of the English-speaking world, to the mighty issues which agi- 
tated mankind at so interesting an epoch as that which ushered 
in the Elizabethan age? Who can be without curiosity as to the 
secret springs of action, which converted free-born Englishmen 
into slavish tools of Popery, and degraded a British Queen into a 
Spanish handmaiden. 

The discernment of originality, then, was shown in selecting, as 
a theme for tragedy, a Queen whose very name, ‘ Bloody Mary’, 
has long been synonymous with that of bigotry and persecution ; 
and yet,—and yet, there is that about the fate of Mary Tudor, 
which must elicit pity from every heart, especially every woman’s 
heart. Was ever love more true than hers? Was ever religion 
more sincere? And when she sinned, was it not at the bidding 
of those whom she had been taught from childhood that it was 
her first duty to obey? According to her views, how else could 
she serve God, and be worthy of her beloved, save by implicit 
obedience to her spiritual directors ? 

Miss Strickland, in her life of Mary Tudor, has done much to 
soften popular prejudice, and to enable Protestants to take a more 
dispassionate view of Mary’s acts as Queen Regnant of England. 
It is difficult to lay down Miss Strickland’s book without feeling 
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for this misguided queen and wretched woman, not only pity, but 
a certain degree of respect, and even admiration. Tennyson has 
touched the lineaments of her character with an even-handed 
candor, and yet with a sternness of just censure, worthy of all 
praise. Perhaps he adheres even more justly than Miss Strick- 
land, to that standard of accuracy attainable only by those who, 
holding passion and prejudice in abeyance, pronounce judgment 
only in accordance with the carefully gathered testimony of his- 
torical evidence. 

The dramatis persone form a group of singular interest; 
scarcely one of them is unknown or indifferent to the students of 
history. Elizabeth is pre-eminently interesting, and her por- 
traiture taken to the life. The scene at Woodstock between 
Elizabeth and her lady-in-waiting, is so characteristical, teeming 
with both wit and poetry, that we transcribe it entire. 


‘ Lapy. 
The colors of our Queen are green and white; 
These fields are only green, they make me gape. 
ELIZABETH. 
There’s whitethorn, girl. 
Lavy. 
Ay, for an hour in May. 
But court is always May, buds out in masks, 
Breaks into feathered merriments, and flowers 
In silken pageants. Why do they keep us here ? 
Why still suspect your Grace? 
ELIZABETH. 
Hard upon both. 
[ Writes on the window with a diamond]. 
Much suspected of me, ' 
Nothing can proven be, 
Quoth Elizabeth, prisoner. 
Lavy. 
What hath your Highness written ? 
ELIZABETH. 
A true rhyme. 
LaDy. 
Cut with a diamond; so to last like truth. 
ELIZABETH. 
Ay, if truth last. 
Lavy. 


But truth they say will out, 
So it must last. It is not like a word 
That comes and goes in uttering. 
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ELIZABETH. 


Truth, a word! 
The very truth and very Word are one. 
But truth of story, which I glanced at, girl, 
Is like a word that comes from olden days, 
And passes through the peoples: every tongue 
Alters it passing, till it spells and speaks 
Quite other than at first. 


Lavy. 
I do not follow. 
ELIZABETH. 


How many names in the long sweep of time 
That so foreshortens greatness, may but hang 
On the chance mention of some fool that once 
Brake bread with us perhaps; and my poor chronicle 
Is but of glass. Sir Heury Bedingfield 
May split it for a spite. 
Lapy. 


God grant it last, 
And witness to your Grace’s innocence, 
Till doomsday melt it. 


ELIzABETH,. 


Or a second fire, 
Like that which hath lately cracked underfoot 
And in this very chamber, fuse the glass, 
And char us back again into the dust 
We spring from. Never peacock against rain 
Screamed as you did for water. ’ 


Lavy. 


And I got it. 
I woke Sir Henry —and he’s true to you — 
I read his honest horror in his eyes. 


ELIZABETH. 
Or true to you. 
Lapy. 


Sir Henry Bedingfield ! 
I will have no man true to me, your Grace, 
But one that pares his nails; to me? the clown 
For, like his cloak, his manners want the nap 
And gloss of court; but of this fire he says, 
Nay, swears, it was no wilful wickedness, 
Only a natural chance. 


ELIZABETH. 


A chance — perchance 
One of those wicked wilfuls men make, 
Nor shame té call it nature. Nay, I know 
They hunt my blood. Save for my daily range 
Among the pleasant fields of Holy Writ 
I might despair. But there hath some one come; 
The house is all in movement. Hence and see. 


[Heit Lady. 
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Milkmaid (singing without.) 
Shame upon you, Robin, 
Shame upon you now! . 
Kiss me — would you? with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 
Daisies grow again, 
Kingcups blow again, 
And you came and kissed me milking the cow. 


Robin came behind me, 
Kissed me well I vow; 
Cuff him could I? with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 
Swallows fly again, 
Cuckoos ery again, 
And you came and kissed me milking the cow. 


Come Robin, Robin, 
Come and kiss me now; 
Help it can 1? with my hands 
Milking the cow ? 
Ringdoves coo again, 
All things woo again, 
Come behind and kiss me milking the cow! 


ELIZABETH. 


Right honest and red-cheeked; Robin was violent, 
And she was crafty — a sweet violence, 

And a sweet craft. I would I were a milkmaid, 
To sing, love, marry, churn, brew, bake, and die, 
Then have my simple headstone by the church, 
And all things lived and ended honestly. 

I could not if I would. Iam Harry’s daughter. 
Gardiner would have my head. They are not sweet, 
The craft and violence that do divide 

The world of nature; what is weak must lie; 

The lion needs but roar to guard his young; 

The lapwing lies, says ‘ here’ when they are there. 
Threaten the child; ‘I'll scourge you if you did it.’ 
What weapon hath the child save his soft tongue, 
To say ‘I did not’? and my rod’s the block. 

I never lay my head upon the pillow 

But that I think, ‘ Wilt thou lie there to-morrow ?’ 
How oft the falling axe that never fell, 

Hath shocked me back into the daylight truth 
That it may fall to-day! Those damp, black, dead 
Nights in the Tower; dead — with the fear of death — 
Too dead e’en for a death-watch! To!l of a bell, 
Stroke of a clock, the scurrying of a rat 
Affrighted me, and then delighted me, 

For there was life — And there was life in death — 
The little murdered princes, in a pale light, 

Rose hand in hand, and whispered, ‘Come away ! 
The civil wars are gone forevermore : 

Thou last of all the Tudors, come away, 

With us is peace!’ The last? It was a dream; 

I must not dream, not wink, but watch. She has gone, 
Maid Marian to her Robin — by-and-by 

Both happy ! a fox may filch a hen by night 
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And make a morning outcry in the yard ; 

But there’s no Reynard here to catch her tripping. 
Catch me who can; yet sometime I have wished 
That I were caught and killed away at once 

Out of the flutter. The gray rogue Gardiner 

Went on his knees, and prayed me to confess 

In Wyatt’s business, and to cast myself 

Upon the Queen’s good mercy; ay, When, my Lord ? 
God save the Queen. My jailer —— 


[Enter Sir Henry Bedingfield.] 
BEDINGFIELD. 


One, whose bolts 
That jail you from free life, bar you from death. 
There haunt some Papist ruffians hereabout 
Would murder you. 


ELIzABETH. 


I thank you heartily, sir, 
But I am royal, tho’ your prisoner, 
And God hath blest or cursed me with a nose — 
Your boots are from the horses. 


BEDINGFIELD. 
Ay, my Lady. 
When next there comes a missive from the Queen 
It shall be all my study for one hour, 
To rose and lavender my horsiness 
Before I dare to glance upon your Grace. 


ELIZABETH. 


A missive from the Queen ; last time she wrote, 

I had like to have lost my life: it takes my breath: 

O God, sir, do you look upon your boots, 

Are you so smallaman? Help me: what think you, 
Is it life or death ? 


BEDINGFIELD. 


I thought not on my boots; 
The devil take all boots were ever made 
Since man went barefoot. See, I lay it here, 
For I will come no nearer to your Grace ; 

[Laying down the letter. 

And whether it bring you bitter news or sweet, 
And God have given your Grace a nose, or not, 
I'll help you, if I may. 


own, 

Your pardon, then ; 
It is the heat and narrowness of the cage 
That makes the captive testy; with free wing 
The world were all one Araby. Leave me now, 
Will you, companion to myself, sir? 

BEDINGFIELD. 
Will I? 


With most exceeding willingness, I will; 
You know I never come till I be called. [Zzit. 
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ELIZABETH. 
It lies there folded : is there venom in it ? 
A snake — and if I touch it, it may sting. 
Come, come, the worst ! 
But wisdom is to know the worst at once. [Reads: 


‘It is the King’s wish that you should wed Prince Philibert of Savoy. 
You are to come to Court on the instant ; and think of this in your coming. 


Mary THE QUEEN’. 
Think! I have many thoughts; 
I think there may be birdlime here for me; 
I think they fain would have me from the realm; 
I think the Queen may never bear a child; 
I think that I may be sometime the queen, 
Then, Queen indeed: no foreign prince or priest 
Should fill my throne, myself upon the steps. 
I think I will not marry any one, 
Specially not this landless Philibert 
Of Savoy; but if Philip menace me 
I think that I will play with Philibert — 
As once the holy father did with mine, 
Before my father married my good mother — 
— For fear of Spain. 


(Enter Lady.) 
LaDy. 


O Lord! your Grace, your Grace, 
I feel so happy : it seems that we shall fly 
These bald, blank fields, and dance into the sun 
That shines on princes. 


ELIZABETH. 
Yet, a moment since, 
I wished myself the milkmaid singing here, 
To kiss and cuff among the birds and flowers — 
— A right rough life and healthful. 


LaDy. 
But the wench 
Hath her own troubles ; she is weeping now ; 
For the wrong Robin took her at her word. 
Then the cow kicked, and al) her milk was spilt. 
Your Highness such a milkmaid ! 


ELIZABETH. 
I had kept 
My Robins and my cows in sweeter order 
Had I been such. 
LaDy (slyly.) 
And had your Grace a Robin. 


ELIZABETH. 
Come, come, you are chill here; you want the sun 
That shines at court ; make ready for the journey. 
Pray God, we ’scape the sunstroke. 
Ready at once. [Zaeunt. 


The story of the martyrdom of the aged Cranmer, that 
hitherto vacillating but now firmly penitent archbishop, is nar- 
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rated with a pathos worthy of the subject. His confession of 
faith just before being led to the scaffold, is one of the finest 
passages in the whole poem. As a specimen of pure poetry and 
homage paid to true womanhood, we extract the portrait of Lady 
Jane Grey, given by a high-hearted but Catholic courtier. 


STAFFORD. 
Yet doubtless you can tell me how she died. 


BAGENHALL. 


Seventeen — and knew eight languages — in music 
Peerless — her needle perfect, and her learning 
Beyond the churchmen; yet so meek, so modest, 
So wife-like humble to the trivial boy 

Mismatched with her for policy! I have heard 
She would not take a last farewell of him, 

She fear’d it might unman him for his end. 

She could not be unmann’d — no, nor outwoman’d — 
Seventeen — a rose of grace! 

Girl never breathed to rival such a rose; 

Rose never blew that equall’d such a bud. 


STAFFORD. 
Pray you go on. 


BAGENHALL. 


She came upon the scaffold, 

And said she was condemn’d to die for treason ; 
She had but followed the device of those 

Her nearest kin; she thought they knew the laws. 
But for herself, she knew but little law, 

And nothing of the titles to the crown; 

She had no desire for that, and wrung her hands, 
And trusted God would save her thro’ the blood 
Of Jesus Christ alone. 


STAFFORD. 
Pray you go on. 
BAGENHALL. 


Then knelt and said the Miserere Mei — 

But all in English, mark you; rose again, 

And, when the headsman pray’d to be forgiven, 
Said, “ You will give me my true crown at last, 

But do it quickly’; then all wept but she, 

Who changed not color when she saw the block, 
But ask’d him childlike: ‘ Will you take it off 
Before I lay me down?’ ‘No, madam,’ he said, 
Gasping; and when her invocent eyes were bound, 
She, with her poor blind hands feeling —‘ Where is it? 
Where is it?’—You must fancy that which followed, 
If you have heart to do it! 


Through the noble medium of English blank verse the narra- 


tive moves easily along. At times it is not sensibly more than 
manly prose. This is of course very properly the case in dia- 
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logue ; but ever and anon the poet breaks forth in a strain of 
exalted and exalting verse, that lifts the reader into realms un- 
travelled every day, and leaves him simply charmed. Specimens 
of such verse we have already cited. Again, the picture of 
Mary in that despair which was born of her unrequited love, is 
powerfully dramatic, and fulfils every requirement of the 
strictly tragic muse. None the less does the tragedy enacted in 
the last scene impress us as complete, because we feel that the 
Nemesis of remorse was there, all unacknowledged though his 
presence was,— adding a sting to the poison of wounded love, 
which was slowly draining to its very sources the life-blood of 
the Queen. None the less is that dying-chamber draped with 
gloom, because a younger and more highly endowed woman 
stands within its portals, ready to catch the diadem now falling 
from her sister’s brow: one who was so soon to receive, in such 
large measure, the preciotis possession ever withheld from that 
sister, viz. the love and blessings of her people. 

Fiction is never more honorably employed than as the hand- 
maiden of History. Every contribution to literature that 
quickens the appetite for gaining a correct apprehension of the 
true significance of historical phenomena is valuable. And as 
pre-eminently fitted for such service, we congratulate ourselves 
and the literary world in general upon the acquisition of this last 
and most worthy effort of a great man’s genius. 
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A FEW WORDS TO OUR READERS. 


Notices oF Booxs.— The reason why, in this number of the 
REVIEW, we have no notices of books, is to be explained by the 
fact of our removal to Alexandria, Va. The nervous exhaus- 
tion and bodily prostration, brought on by hot weather and hard 
work, drove us to the mountains of Virginia for relief; and we 
were not at the Yellow Sulphur Springs two weeks, before we 
felt twenty years younger than when we left the city of Balti- 
more. We thank God for the mountains of Virginia in general, 
and for the Yellow Sulphur Springs in particular. We did 
more work there, for the REVIEW, in one week than we could 
have done during the whole hot season in Baltimore. We re- 
turned greatly invigorated, and eager for work ; but we could get 
hold of no particular book, for we found them all in boxes and 
ready for removal to Alexandria. Nor could we notice any of 
them, though we had read some ten or twelve for that purpose, 
until we had secured new quarters in Alexandria, and our books 
opened in our new study ; and then it was too late for the Octo- 
ber issue of the REVIEW. 


Our VisiT To THE SouTH AND SouTH-wEst.— We intend— 
the Lord willing —to make a tour of the South and South-west, 
during this fall and the following winter. Besides the pleasure 
of meeting our friends, and seeing them face to face, we have 


two other objects in view. First, we wish to increase the circu- | 


lation of our REvIEw ; and for that purpose, we shall at various 
points of our tour, deliver a lecture relating to its history. 
Secondly, but chiefly, we wish to obtain subscribers for the first 
volume of our forthcomiug History of the Late War. The na- 
ture of this work will be fully explained by us, in a lecture; and 
also in the leading article of the January No. of the SourTHERN 
REvIEw, for 1876. 
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AN EXpLANATION.—Our subscribers may have noticed a 
small discrepancy in relation to the postage of the Review. 
This was due to a mistake. Hereafter the postage will be twelve 
cents a year, if no expense is incurred in the collection of bills. 
In that case, however, the additional postage will be added to the 
twelve cents. 


THE Postace Law.—By the present law, which is so very 
oppressive to the publishers of papers, magazines, and reviews. 
the whole burden of postage is shifted from subscribers to pro- 
prietors, from consumers to producers. The law collects the 
postage from publishers, in the first place, and then leaves them to 
collect it of subscribers afterwards. But subscribers, as a general 
thing, pay very little attention to this legal claim. Itis a small 
tax, it is true; that is, if paid by each subscr ber for himself ; 
but it is a very great burden, if it is made to fall, as most of it 
is, upon publishers. This is not only a very great burden, but 
in addition to the loss occasioned by those who do not even pay 
their subscriptions, it can hardly be borne. Our readers would be 
perfectly amazed to learn how large a portion of our list is made 
up of non-paying subscribers, of those for whom, without remu- 
neration, we tax all the energies of our brain, as well as pay for 
paper, printing, and contributions, in order to furnish them with 
books. Each non-payer may think, perhaps, it will make very 
little difference, even if his subscription is not paid; and so it 
would, if only one person indulged in this economical reflection. 
But the multitudes who seem to do so, are almost as formidable, 
and often as fatal, as the locusts of Egypt. 
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NOTE. 


The writer of the article, in our last July number, on the 
Poems of Henry Timrod, gave no illustration of his peculiar 
genius, in the way of extracts from his poems. To supply this 
deficiency, which we regretted at the time, to fill out our space, 
we lay the following gem before our readers : 


SPRING. 


Spring with that nameless pathos in the air 
Which dwells with all things fair, 

Spring with her golden suns and silver rain, 
Is with us once again. 


Out in the lonely woods the jasmine burns 
Its fragrant lamps, and turns 

Into a royal court with green festoons 
The banks of dark lagoons. 


In the deep heart of every forest tree 

The blood is all aglee, 

And there’s a look about the leafless bowers 
As if they dreamed of flowers. 


Yet still on every side we trace the hand 
Of Winter in the land, 

Save where the maple reddens on the lawn, 
Flushed by the season’s dawn ; 





Or, when like those strange semblances we find 
That age to childhood bind, 

The elm puts on, as if in nature’s scorn, 

The brown of Autumn corn. 


As yet the turf is dark, although you know 

That, not a span below, , 
A thousand germs are groping through the gloom 
And soon wili burst the tomb. 


Already here and there on frailest stems 
Appear some azure gems, 

Small as might deck, upon a gala day, 
The forehead of a jay. 


In gardens you may note amid the dearth 

The crocus breaking earth ; 

And near the snowdrop’s tender white and green, 
The violet in its screen. 
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But many gleams and shadows needs must pass 
Along the budding grass, 

And weeks go by before the enamored South 
Shall kiss the rose’s mouth. 


Still there’s a sense of blossoms yet unborn 
In the sweet airs of morn: 

One almost looks to see the very street 
Grow purple at his feet. 


At times a fragrant breeze comes floating by, 
And brings, you know not why, 

A feeling as when eager crowds await 
Before a palace gate — 


Some wondrous pageant; and you scarce would start, 
If from a beech’s heart, 

A blue-eyed Dryad stepping forth should say, 
‘Behold me, Iam May!’ 


Ah! who would couple thoughts of war and crime 
With such a blessed time ! 

Who, in the west wind’s aromatic breath 

Could hear the call of Death! 


Yet not more surely shall the Spring awake 

The voice of wood and brake, 

Than she shal! rouse, for all her tranquil charms, 
A million men to arms. 


There shall be deeper hues upon her plains 
Than all her sunlit rains, 

And every gladdening influence around, 
Can summon from the ground. 


Oh! standing on this desecrated mould, 
Methinks that I behold, 

Lifting her bloody daisies up to God, 
Spring kneeling on the sod, 


And calling with the voice of all her rills, 
Upon the ancient hills 

To fall and crush the tyrants and the slaves 
Who turn her meads to graves. 











